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A GROUP 
BY EUGENE 


MERICA has cause to be proud of 
her women. In every walk of life, 
in every human pursuit—in litera- 

ture, science, and art, in society, on the 
stage—in every field of human endeavor, 
American women have 

shown themselves 

the peers of Ameri- 

can men. Among the 

clever American 

women who have 

adorned the nine- 

teenth century by 

their talents 
helped to make it 
memorable by their 
achievements, I have 
selected a group who 
have distinguished 
themselves in various 
ways. 


ana 


One of the most in- 
teresting of these is 
Sarah Margaret Ful- 
ler, a woman whose 
masculine mind made 
her the intellectual 
companion of Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
other leading literary lights of New Eng- 
land, fifty or sixty years since. She was 
one of the editors of Zhe Dial, which was 
published in Boston in 1842 as the organ 
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of the Transcendental school of American 
literature. To this periodical Miss Fuller 
contributed some of the most original and 
forcible papers. 

She was at one time an intimate friend of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and his lovely wife, 
and was addressed 
by them as “dear 
Margaret.” The lat- 
ter once suggested to 
the Hawthornes that 
her sister, Mrs. Ellery 
Channing, and her 
husband should _be- 
come boarders in the 
Hawthorne home. 
Hawthorne declined 
the proposition, in a 
letter couched in lan- 
guage worthy of the 
pen of Chesterfield for 
its exquisite urbanity 
and tact. In the 
course of the letter he 
said: “Had it been 
proposed to Adam and 
Eve to receive two angels into their paradise 
as boarders I doubt whether they would have 
been altogether pleased to consent. Certain 
I am that, whatever might have been the 
tact and sympathies of the heavenly guests, 
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the boundless freedom of paradise would, 
at once, have become finite and limited by 
their presence.” 

Neither Hawthorne nor his wife agreed 
with Margaret Fuller’s advanced ideas 
upon the subject of woman’s 
rights. Mrs, Hawthorne ex- 
pressed herself upon this 
matter as follows: 

‘“‘Home, I think, is 

the great arena for 

woman, and there, 

I am sure, she 

can wield a 

power which no 

king or con- 

queror can 

cope with. I 

do not believe 

that any man 

who ever knew 

one noble wom- 

an could ever 

speak of her as 

if she were an 

inferior in any 

sense.” Hawthorne 

said of Margaret Ful- 

ler that she set out in 

all sincerity to make 
herself the wisest, great- 
est, and best woman of her 
age; to that end she set to 
work, “ putting here a splendid 
talent and there a moral excel- 
lence, and polished each separate piece, 
and the whole altogether, until it seemed to 
shine afar and dazzle all who saw it.” 

In 1844 Margaret Fuller published “A 
Summer on the Lakes,” which was pro- 
nounced a most remarkable assemblage of 
sketches. Edgar Allan Poe, who was the 
most severe, and at the same time the most 
discriminating critic of his time, said that 
Miss Fuller was always forcible and pictur- 
esque, and that her style was one of the 
very best with which he was acquainted, 
being nervous, piquant, vivid, terse, bold, 
and luminous; at the same time he con- 
demned her “ blind reverence” for Carlyle. 
Of her remarkable work “Woman in the 
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Nineteenth Century,” Poe said that it was a 
book which few women in this country 
could have written, and no woman in the 
country would have published, except 
Miss Fuller. He pronounced it en- 
ergetic, thoughtful, suggestive, 
brilliant—thus proving the 
truth of Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s re- 

mark that when Poe 

did praise he 

praised magnifi- 

cently. Poe ad- 

mitted, however, 

that the conclu- 

sions arrived 

at by Miss Ful- 

ler were only 

in part his 

own. Of one 

of her poems, 

somewhat in 

Coleridge’s man- 

ner, Poe said that 

distinguished poet 

Pw might have no 

great reason to be 

ashamed. For several 

years after Zhe Dial 

ceased to be published 
Margaret Fuller was the lit- 
erary editor of Zhe New York 

Tribune, for which journal she 

furnished some notable criti- 

cisms. That on Longfellow’s 
edition of his own works Poe said was one 
of the very few reviews of Longfellow’s 
poems ever published in America of which 
the critics had not abundant reason to bé, 
ashamed. 

In 1846 Margaret Fuller went abroad, 
and met many of the famous European 
celebrities. She acted as the correspondent 
of Zhe New York Tribune, and described 
with great spirit her meeting with Carlyle, 
Brougham, Victor Hugo, and other dis- 
tinguished men. George William Curtis, 
who met her in Rome, said he was very 
much pleased with her stories of the famous 
men she had met in England and France. 

Her strong personality was said to be 


wy 


e 
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greater than her writings. So deep was the 
impression which she made upon Nathaniel 
Hawthorne by her strong and masculine 
intellect that the brilliant Zenobia in 
“The Blithedale Romance” is generally 
supposed to have been taken from the 
character of Margaret Fuller. This -cele- 
brated woman spoke as she wrote, and 
wrote as she spoke. Her books were her 
conversations reduced to writing. 

While in Rome she made the acquain- 
tance of Count d’ Ossoli, the scion of a 
noble but decayed Italian family. His 
elder brother was a bricklayer, and the 
count was extremely ignorant. Having 
some rude taste for sculpture, he was placed 
in the studio of a famous artist, and his first 
work was a model of the human foot, but, 
unfortunately, the great toe was put on the 
wrong side of the foot. Margaret Fuller’s 
friends were at a loss to know what a 
woman of her superior intellect could find 
to admire in a man so absolutely illiterate, 
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and the only solution of the mystery was 
that the count was the handsomest man in 
They were married, and in 1850 she 


Italy. 


— a ee 
na 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


embarked with her husband and child for 
America. The vessel was wrecked off Fire 
Island on the coast of Long Island, 
and father, mother, and child per- 
ished within sight of land. 
Margaret Fuller was of medium 
height ; her eyes were of a bluish 
gray, glowing with intellectual fire ; 
over her broad forehead fell a pro- 
fusion of lustrous hair; her mouth 
was eloquent, intense, and when 
excited in conversation beautiful 
and expressive; her voice was 
high, but musical, with a deliberate 
and distinct enunciation. When 
engaged in coversation upon a sub- 
ject which interested her she moved 
restlessly in her chair, and her 
eyes glowed with a luminous light. 
Although Harriet Beecher Stowe 
is still living, she was a contem- 
porary of Margaret Fuller, who died 
forty-six years ago. The latter was 
born in 1810, the former on the 
14th of June, 1812. She is de- 
scended from an old Puritan ances- 
try. Her father, Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, was a distinguished Cal- 
vinistic clergyman of New Eng- 
land. Losing her mother when 
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scarcely four years old, the little Harriet was 
taken to the home of her grandmother, at 
Guilford, Conn. Here, living in a literary 
atmosphere, she soon began to revel in the 
wonders of 
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assumed the presidency of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary and became pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church.  Harriet’s 
as the com- 
piler of a 


first appearance in print was 





the ‘ Arabi- 
an Nights” 
and the po- 
ems of Scott 
and Burns. 
She read 
Byron’s 
‘¢ Corsair ’’ 
before she 
ten 
years old. 
“TJ shall 
never forget 
how it elec- 
trified me 
and thrilied 
me,’’ 
said years 
afterward. 
‘s]T went 
home ab- 
sorbed and 
wondering 
about By- 
ron, and af- 
ter that lis- 
tened to 
everything 
that father 
and mother 
said at table 
about him.” 
The early 


was 


she 





school ge- 
ography, 
which met 
with an ex- 
tensive sale, 
chiefly in 
the West. 
In Janu- 
ary, 1836, 
she married 
Calvin Ellis 
Stowe. Af- 
ter her mar- 
riage she 
continued 
her literary 
work by 
contribu- 
tions to 
various pe- 
riodicals. 
These were 
collected 
into a book 
and pub- 
lished in 
1849, under 
the name 
of ** The 
Mayflower, 
or Short 
Sketches of 
the De- 








death of the 
brilliant 
young poet, when she was twelve years old, 
made a solemn and enduring impression 
upon her youthful mind. 

In 1824 she went to Hartford to attend 
the school of her sister Catharine. Here 
she read Ovid and Virgil in Latin, and 
acquired a reading acquaintance with 
French and Italian. After finishing her 
education she became a teacher in her 
sister’s school, until 1832, when they re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where their father 
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scendants 
of the Pil- 
grims.” This contained her first story, 
“Uncle Lot,” which she has called her best. 

In 1850, her husband having been ap- 
pointed to a professorship in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, they removed to Brunswick, Maine. 
The next year Mrs. Stowe wrote her world- 
famous novel, “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or Life 
among the Lowly.” It was first published in 
the ational Era, an anti-slavery journal in 
Washington, D.C. The work did not attract 
much attention until its appearance in book 
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form in 1852. Mrs. Stowe was very de- 
spondent about its success, and was not pre- 
pared for the extraordinary furore it created. 
Five hundred thousand copies were sold in 
the United States within five vears after its 
publication, and it has been translated into 
all the languages of the civilized world. The 
novel was dramatized,.and met with great 
success on the stage. In 1853 Mrs. Stowe 
visited England with her husband and her 
brother, the Rev. Charles Beecher. The re- 


sult of this trip was “Sunny Memories of 
Foreign Lands,” which was ‘published in 
Boston in 1854, followed in 1856 by her 
second novel, “Dred, a Tale of the Great 
In 1859 her “ Minister’s 


Dismal Swamp.” 
Wooing’”’ 
was pub- 
lished in 
the Atlantic 
Monthly. 
This novel 
was highly 
praised by 
James Rus- 
sell Lowell, 
William E, 
Gladstone, 
Henry King- 
sley, and 
other dis- 
tinguished 
men. 

From 1852 
to 1864 Mrs. 
Stowe’s 
home was 
at Andover, 
Mass.,where 
her husband 
occupied the 
chair of bib- 
lical litera- 
ture. Inthe 
men- 
tioned year 
they re- 
moved to 
Hartford, Conn., which has since been 
her home. For about twelve years her 
winter residence was in Florida. In 1869 


last 
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“Old Town Folks, a Tale of New England 
Life,” was published, and in September 
of the same year she contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly an article on “The True 
Story of Lady Byron’s Life,’ in answer 
to the Countess Guiccioli’s “ Recollections 
of Lord Byron.” This article drew upon 
Mrs. Stowe a storm of adverse criticism, and 
she published “Lady Byron Vindicated, 
a History of the Byron Controversy.” In 
1868, Mrs. Stowe was associated with Don- 
ald G. Mitchell in editing the clever. but 
short-lived weekly, Hearth and Home, of New 
York. 

In addition to the works of Mrs. Stowe 
already mentioned, she wrote ‘ The Pearl of 
Orr’s” Is- 
laed,’’ a 
story of 
the coast 
of Maine, 
“Pink and 
White Tyr- 
anny,” “We 
and Our 
Neighbors,”’ 
“Palmetto 
Leaves,’’ 
“The Face 
of the Mas- 
ter,” ‘ Pog- 
anuc Peo- 
ple,’’ and 
other books 
of more or 
less impor- 
tance. With- 
in the last 
ten years 
she has 
been in fail- 
ing health, 
and her 
once busy 
pen has 
been idle. 
The accom- 
panying 
portrait represents Mrs. Stowe at the time 
of the celebration of her seventieth birth- 
day. 
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In a letter from Lucy Stone, dated October 
9, 1888, lying before me, she says: “I 
should most certainly vote, if I had the legal 
right to do so.” That sentiment has been 
the keynote of her life. She was born in 
West Brookfield, Mass., August 13, 1818. 
She comes of an old stock of Puritan patri- 
ots, her grandfather having been a colonel 
in the American Revolution. Lucy Stone 
very early showed her interest in the rights 
of woman, and, inspired by this idea, she 
determined to have a college education in 
order that she might read the Bible in the 
original and discover whether the passages 
quoted against the equal rights of women 
were correctly translated. She entered Ober- 
lin College, and graduated in 1847, and the 
same year made her first appearance as a 
public speaker at Gardiner, Me., her subject 
being woman’s rights. The next year she 
became a lecturer for the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, and made a tour through 
New England, Canada, and the West. In 
1855 she was married to Henry B. Black- 
well, a merchant of Cincinnati, retaining: her 
own name, with his consent. After the abo- 
lition of slavery she turned her attention to 
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the subject of woman suffrage, and took a 
leading part in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Suffrage Association, in whose 
interest was established the Woman's /our- 
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nal, in Boston, in 1870, of which she has 
been the editor since 1872, assisted by her 
husband and daughter. 

One of the most active, untiring, and zeal- 
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ous of American Women is Mrs. Mary Ash- 
ton Livermore. She was born in Boston 
December 19, 1821. Asa child she was re- 
markable both for her love of study and her 
proficiency in all outdoor exercises. After 
completing her education in the Charlestown, 
Mass., female seminary she became a teacher 
in the same institution. At the end of two 
years she resigned this position to becomea 
governess in a familyin Virginia. After re- 
maining there about three years she returned 
north, and taught a school of her own during 
the next three years. 

In 1845 she married the Rev. D. P. Liver- 
more, a Universalist clergyman, and as her 
tastes were similar to those of her husband 
she drifted into literature, contributing to the 
Galaxy, New York Tribune, National Era, 
etc. When Mr. Livermore became editor 
of the Mew Covenant in Chicago, in 1857, she 
assisted him in his editorial work, and also 
contributed to other periodicals. During 
the Civil War Mrs Livermore was actively 
engaged in organizing branches of the 
United States Sanitary Commission in the 
West and Southwest. She took a leading 
part in organizing the great» Northwestern 
Sanitary Fairin Chicago, in 1863, from which 
$100,000 was realized. 
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After the war Mrs. Livermore entered with 
her usual energy into the woman’s suffrage 
and temperance movements, employing both 
pen and tongue in those causes. She was 
in constant demand onthe platform. Dur- 
ing several years she spoke five nights a 
week for five months in the year, traveling 
twenty-five thousand miles. One volume of 
her lectures has been published, entitled 
“What Shall we Do with Our Daughters, 
and Other Lectures.” Her work “My 
Story of*the War” was published in 1888, 
and has already reached a sale of sixty 
thousand copies. She has contributed nota- 
ble articles to the JVorth American Review, 
The Arena, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Zhe Youth's 
Companion, and the Woman’s Journal. 

Jn 1870 Mr. Livermore disposed of his 
Chicago paper, and the family returned to 
the East and made their home in Melrose, 
Mass., where Mrs. Livermore still resides. 
During the last few years she has been en- 
gaged in editorial work. , 

Lucy Webb Hayes, wife of the nineteenth 
president of the United States, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, a well-known 
physician of Chillicothe, Ohio, where she was 
born August 28, 1831. At the time of her 
marriage her husband was practicing law in 
Cincinnati. When she became the mistress 
of the White House she refused to allow 
wine to be served on the table. This inno- 
vation was unfavorably criticised by the pub- 
lic press and by the politicians of both par- 
ties, but Mrs. Hayes had the courage of her 
convictions and firmly adhered to the stand 
she had taken. In some quarters, however, 
she received generous praise for the course 
she took in this matter, and the advocates 
of total abstinence, in admiration of her con- 
duct, presented her with various testimonials 
of regard, among others an album filled with 
autograph expressions of approval from 
many prominent persons. After retiring 
from the White House, in 1881, Mrs. Hayes 
devoted much time and attention to the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and was for several 
years the president of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. In recognition of her services 
in the hospitals during the Civil War she 
C-July. 
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was elected an honorary member of the So- 
ciety of the Army of West Virginia. Mrs. 
Hayes died at Fremont, Ohio, June 25, 1889. 

In the generation passing away, few Amer- 
ican women possessed cleverer talents than 
Helen Hunt Jackson. This gifted woman 
was born in Amherst, Mass., October 18, 
1831. She began to write soon after leav- 
ing school, but it was not until after her mar- 
riage to Captain Edward B. Hunt, in 1852, 
that the signature of H. H. attracted the at- 
tention of the reading public to her literary 
talents. After the death of her husband, in 
1863, she continued to write. In October, 
1875, she married William J. Jackson, and 
removed to Colorado Springs, Col., where 
her husband was engaged in the banking 
business. During,her residence in the West 
she became deeply interested in the cause of 
the Indians, and wrote ‘A Century of Dis- 
honor,” in which she strongly criticised the 
treatment meted out to the red man by the 
people and government of the United States. 
This was followed in 1884 by “ Ramona,” 
a novel of California life, with a strong In- 
dian background. Among her other books 
should be mentioned “ Bits of Travel,” “ Bits 
of Talk about Home Matters,” “ Bits of 
Travel at Home,” “ Sonnets and Lyrics,” 
“Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” and “ Hetty’s 
Strange History.” The remarkable stories 
published under the pen-name Saxe Holm 
have been attributed to her, but she never 
acknowledged their authorship. Helen 
Hunt Jackson died in San Francisco on the 
12th of August, 1885. 

No woman of this century has charmed 
more young people than Louisa May Alcott, 
who was born at Germantown, Pa., Novem- 
ber 29, 1832. Her father, Amos Bronson 
Alcott, was a distinguished educator and re- 
former. His daughter, living as she did 
among literary and scientific men, began 
early to write for the press. Her first book, 
“Flower Fables,” was published in 1855. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War she volun- 
teered as a nurse and was stationed at the 
Georgetown Hospital, near Washington. 
The result of her experience was given to 
the world in “ Hospital Sketches,” in 1863. 
Coming out at the time when the country 
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was deeply interested in everything relating 
to the war, it attracted wide attention. In 
1867 her most popular book was published, 
“Little Women.” This was followed by 
“Little Men,” and the “Old Fashioned 
Girl.” ‘“ Little Women” was a picture of her 
home life. It was a great success, and reached 
a sale of two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies. When her next book, “ Little Men,” 
was published the advanced orders amounted 
to fifty thousand copies. In 1885 she be- 
gan anew series, “ Lulu’s Library,” but died 
before it was completed, March 6, 1888, two 
days after the death of her father. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is a pronounced 
and interesting example of heredity, both of 
her parents having beenauthors. Her father, 
Austin Phelps, was for thirty-one years con- 
nected with Andover College, as professor 
and president, from 1848 to1879. He wrote 
the ‘Solitude of Christ,” “Studies in the 
Old Testament,” etc. Her mother, Eliza- 
beth Stuart, was a very gifted woman whose 
early death cut short a brilliant literary ca- 
reer. One of her books, “ Sunny Side, the 


Story of Life in a Country Parsonage,” 
reached a sale of one hundred thousand in 
The daughter had scarcely en- 
tered her teens when she not only wrote, but 


one year. 
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published what she wrote. Precocious in 
all things, she became at an early age inter- 
ested in the advance of woman and in the 
temperance cause. She wrote several years 
without attracting any marked attention, but 
she followed Thackeray’s advice and kept 
on. At last “Gates Ajar” was published, 
and her reputation was made. ®h one year 
twenty editions were sold. This was fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by “ Men, Women, 
and Ghosts,” “The Silent Partner,’ “The 
Story of Avis,” “An Old Maid’s Paradise,” 
“Gates Between,” and “ Doctor Zey,” in 
which a woman doctor is the heroine. 

In October, 1888, Miss Phelps married the 
Rev. Herbert D. Ward of New York, and 
in collaboration with him she has written 
“The Master of the Magicians ” and “ Come 
Forth.” She has been a frequent contribu- 
tor of short stories to the magazines, and in 
1889 published “ A Struggle for Immortal- 
ity,” a volume of thoughtful essays. She has 
also written two volumes of verse, “ Songs 
of the Silent World” and “ Poetical Studies.” 
All her writings display a profound religious 
earnestness and a strong puritanical feeling. 
Most of her life has been passed in her na- 
tive place, Andover, engaged in literary and 
philanthropic works. 
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TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE ITALIAN 


HE Piazzetta and the Mole were 
peopled with barracks of every sort 
and shape. Wild beasts, living curi- 

osities, jugglers, Punch and Judy shows, 
all the vnusual and strange things imag- 
ined by human zeal for money-making 
took up there their abode and temporary 
lodging. Sesquipedalian posters, gigantic 
canvases of monstrous paintings, mon- 
keys, parrots, distracting sounds of fifes 
and trombones, and men attired in the queer- 
est garb, vociferating without ceasing at the 
entrance of the booths and extolling to the 
crowd of gapers the wonders that were shown 
within. 


‘“NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.” 


In 1751 a company of Dutch boys rep- 
resented in a most admirable way both 
comedies and ballets in one of the booths, 
alternating them with sword tricks and leger- 
demain, and with the performances of a 
trick pony, a most beautiful animal. Then 
came a rhinoceros, a beast wholly new to 
Venice and rare, indeed, in Europe, if that 
is true which has been said, that one like it 
had not been seen since the days of Em- 
peror Titus, in our country atleast. Itcame 
from Asia, weighed 5,000 pounds and in.one 
day it would eat sixty pounds of hay and 
twenty pounds of bread, and would drink 
fourteen pails of water. So Gradenigo 
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tells us, and it is a fact that this rhinoceros 
became a celebrated character among the 
Venetians. Longhi immortalized it in one 
of his glorious pictures. Similar success 
awaited a hedgehog; and in 1772 4 live ele- 
phant, a curiosity in those times and in that 
town, was reproduced in an engraving. The 
engraving «gives on its lower edge a bit of 
natural history regarding the habits of the 
elephant, and underneath it adds in clear 
characters this notice: ‘“ The figure repre- 
sents the animal alive.” 

Old letters further recount the prodigies 
performed by tight-rope walkers. Some of 
these, in 1756, gave entertainments in two 
adjacent booths, built almost directly back of 
the column which bears the winged lion in the 
Piazzetta. One evening these huts burned 
down. The fire damaged the column some- 
what and melted off the right wing of the 
lion, which remained, however, on top of the 
column. This did not hinder the booths 
from being built again the very next day, and 
the performances being continued the same 
evening, as if nothing had happened. It was 
in that same year that a patrician woman, 
Caterina Borlini, wife of Marco Dandolo da 
San Fantin, “led on by youthful spirits,” 
says Gradenigo, “and by exuberant conde- 
scension, wished to try her agility on a rope 
stretched by the tight-rope walkers in a 
booth of the Piazzetta of Saint Mark’s.” 
But inasmuch as she had chosen the early 
morning hours for her unusual experiment 
she found on duty a soldier of the state in- 
quisitors, who begged her most mildly to go 
home and try her dexterity in some other 
way. You read of an Irish giant who was 
exhibited in a booth in 1757. He weighed 
400 pounds, and was reputed the tallest man 
in Europe. You also read in 1759 of a 
Croatian woman, twenty-five years old, who 
was only half an arm’s length high, weighed 
twenty-three pounds, ate only three ounces 
of meat, and slept but two hours a night. 
In 1760 the particular feature was a cask 
which sent out by the same spout two kinds 
of liquors, and from the bung gave forth a 
continual stream of white and red wine flow- 
ing together. The next year a great glass 
globe aroused universal astonishment, her- 
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metically sealed, having within fishes swim- 
ming in water, birds on the wing, blazing 
flames, and budding plants—a strange com- 
pound of the four principal elements. 

But the climax, the xe plus ultra of suc- 
cess, was reached in 1662 by a lion, tame as 
a lamb, sleek as a cat, which had figured in 
Metastasio’s “Dido” on the stage of the 
Elector of Bavaria before making his ap- 
pearance in a booth of the Piazzetta, and in 
Vienna had received the caresses of the 
court, together with a medal as a reward for 
his extraordinary docility, and the elegant 
title of “‘The Ladies’ Lion.” His owner, 
Carlo Duclos, revealed the secret of his 
gentleness by telling that he had saved the 
lion’s life in a shipwreck which occurred on 
the coast of Sicily. All Venice went wild 
to see the prodigy, and it attracted people 
even from the mainland. “This beast,” 
says Gradenigo, “is attended by many Mal- 
tese dogs. One of them often mounts on 
his back while the others stand on guard at 
his head. Then other dogs of a different 
species appear, which, dressed like soldiers, 
dance English dances as though to entertain 
the king of the forest.” Other instances of 
the lion’s mildness and obedience to his mas- 
ter are narrated by the same industrious 
chronicler, who also avers that the admis- 
sion fees to see him “amount on the aver- 
age to two hundred ducatsa day.” I will 
merely mention the wise canary of the year 
1766 which, by means of alphabetical tables, 
solved geographical and historical questions 
and composed out of separate letters any 
name whatever which those present would 
ask of it, provided it was easy and simple in 
spelling. It knew how tocount up to thirty, 
it could go through the four arithmetical 
processes, could distinguish colors, and tell 
the hour and minutes on a clock. 

I will speak in preference of the dentists, 
those disorderly lovers of the human race 
who with great elegiac force and luxury of 
uniformed attendants extolled on_parti- 
colored platforms the portentous effects of 
their specifics. To these was granted the 
strange privilege of settling in the square of 
St. Mark’s, perhaps because the larger space 
allowed the people to crowd together and 
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listen to them without injuring the business 
traffic. The people had great faith in these 
colporteurs, and looked at them with the 
same awed simplicity with which they stood 
astonished before the lion and the magic 
cask. But simplicity implies sincerity, and we 
need not conceal the fact that the eighteenth 
century seemed especially made for adven- 
turers, and that among the dentists, among 
the charlatans of the square, there were oc- 
casionally learned men, forsooth, and uni- 
versally esteemed, driven to wandering by 
their strange and romantic disposition or by 
greed for gain and easily acquired fame. In- 
deed this is among the most noteworthy 
characteristics of that century, and it would 
be an error to confound universal esteem 
with the great credulity of the populace. 
Even then the common jugglers were pleas- 
ing subjects for satire. Goldoni imitated 
them most happily in his patrician scenes, 
plays written for an evening in priva:e houses, 
and he left to posterity one of these cari- 
catures in Rubicon of the ‘“ Market of Mal- 
mantile.” Covered with medals from top to 


toe Rubicon thus presents himself in the 
Square of Malmantile : 


“ Behold, gentlemen, the operator. 
I am a physician of great worth 
Who brings back health to all.” 

But Goldini had an infirmity cured by 
Buonafede Vitali, called the Anonymous, a 
native of Parma, a soldier, doctor, chemist, 
philosopher, head clown, professor, who in 
the carnivals of 1728 and 1739, standing on 
a lofty rostrum in the square of St.’Mark’s, 
expatiated, between four masks of the com- 
edy of masks and the howling of the trom- 
bones, on his universal remedies, and 
answered with remarkable celerity the ques- 
tions which were put to him touching on 
every branch of human learning. He was 
acquainted with all the tongues and all 
the countries of Europe and was the friend 
of princes and illustrious men whom he 
had restored to health. Having taken his 
degree in medicine at Parma and com- 
pleted his course in Cambridge Univer- 
sity, he took a second degree on being 
nominated at Palermo as public lecturer on 
chemistry and experimental philosophy and 
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director of the laboratory. But loving a roam- 
ing and adventurous life, one fine day he gets 
down from his professor’s chair and seeks 
the world. Then he accepts from the Vene- 
tians the superintendency of the mines of 
Tretto and Scio, but afterward travels again. 
In 1743 a plague broke out at Verona. He 
hastened thither, did wonders, and that town 
in token of its gratitude made him its head 
physician. ‘Two years passed, the fever of 
traveling seized him again, and he was on 
the point of betaking himself to Prussia at 
the invitation of Frederick II. to teach in the 
University of Halle. But death overtook 
him and he was buried with great ceremony 
by Marshall Schulembourg, general-in-chief 
of the Venetian army. 

Other notable men gathered in Venice for 
the carnival, and among them Trinsi, who 
traveled usually with a numerous train of 
carriages and domestics. He extracted 
teeth without pain, and struck the public 
dumb with wonder when he was in St. Mark’s 
Square in the carnival of 1753. But having 
fallen desperately in love with a woman 
whom the police were looking for on account 
of crimes unknown to the narrator he dis- 
appeared suddenly with her, leaving car- 
riages, servants, and customers in the lurch. 
Giovanni Greci, called the Cosmopolite, 
came six years after, heralded by a great 
blare of trumpets, and planted his barracks 
in Venice. Crowds thronged about him 
immediately. He also had a retinue of 
pages and retainers, and kept twelve horses. 
He claimed to have discovered wonderful 
balms. He who had recourse to him would 
never die. And many secrets did he sell. 
This did not please the health officers, who 
forbade the unlawful traffic and did such in- 
jury to the Cosmopolite that none of his 
remedies could cure him. So he departed 
hastily, leaving behind him in the lagoons 
the memory of his horses and of a marvel- 
ous cure. For he had healed of an in- 
firmity, pronounced incurable by the Vene- 
tian disciples of Aisculapius, Don Antonio 
Sardelli of the Paulist fathers. It is true 
that the reverend father went into the other 
world a fortnight after the cure, but Grade- 
nigo records the case as a miracle. Such 
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were the mighty men of that famous carni- 
val of Venice that fascinated the strangers 
hurrying to it from many and distant lands, 
and which still palpitates with merry and 
voluptuous life in the verses of great poets, 
in the canvases of illustrious painters, and 
in the scintillating melodies of Paolo Bram- 
billa. 

At carnival time the decree which allowed 
masks on the streets was anxiously awaited, 
and when it came you could see among the 
booths and the mass of sight-seers an army 
of people, parti-colored, jocund, noisy, turn- 
ing and twisting, mingling and confounding 
themselves with the common joy. Here 
were the pretty flower girls, the impertinent 
harlequins, the prudent Brighellas, the grave 
pantaloons, the talkative lawyers, peculiarly 
favored by the people. Likewise the ele- 


gant masked girl in fine waist and skirt, the 
gloomy domino, and the mysterious cloaked 
maskers, with their white masks and full 
black mantles of silk fringed with lace which 
concealed the figure so well that you could 
not tell the sex of the person who had put 


them on. Indeed the domino, of English 
importation, was but little used; but the 
cloak was essentially Venetian, and on ac- 
count of its expense was worn only by 
patricians, even down to later times, when 
its richness increased to the point of being 
excessive. 

A group of men would pass by, cloaked as 
women and called guaghe, in the dialect of 
those days, from the croaking that they 
made, like frogs, in their efforts to imitate 
women’s voices. When nurses, midwives, 
servants, or chambermaids came along the 
gnaghe would run up to embrace them and 
fraternize with them, believing that such 
masks concealed some beautiful girl, while 
more frequently it hid the hairy face of a 
rascal, or the shriveled up, parchment-like 
skin of an old woman, in gala attire for the 
occasion. Here a wife or a betrayed sweet- 
heart would make public her disillusions, 
and would seek in the gay crowd around her 
the cruel one who had escaped her. ‘There 
an elegant daughter of the sea with apron 
and buskins would circle about with baskets 
of fish and blackbirds, stopping every mo- 
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ment to bargain with pretended purchasers, 
to the shame of her acquaintances. Nor 
were the inhabitants of the different quar- 
ters of the town lacking, clothed most ele- 
gantly and speaking the dialect peculiar to 
that quarter. The only inhabitants who 
were not imitated by the maskers were the 
inhabitants of Murano, because these would 
not have tolerated it. And this justifies the 
reputation of pride and vainglory which the 
people of that district enjoyed at that time 
with the Venetians. Most original in his 
notion was Tonin Bonagrazia, a nobleman of 
Torcello, who would go about through the 
town making long speeches and taking 
people under his protection; sometimes 
alone, and sometimes accompanied by his 
most illustrious family. 

Taking themselves and the population of 
the estuary off so well it was natural that the 
Venetians should represent in caricature the 
inhabitants of Friuli, Bergamo, and Padua, 
the Neapolitans and their Punch, the brag- 
gart Spaniards, the French, English, Turks, 
Germans, and soon. Certain women who 
inhabited San Petro di Castello made a pro- 
fession of providing mask garments, and so 
great were their gains that they used to lend, 
after carnival, their new ducats at the rate 
of a hundred and fifty per cent to young 
noblemen reduced by gambling to their last 
farthing and incapable of drawing on their 
patrimony without the consent of their 
family. In no country could you see so 
great an abundance, so great a variety, of 
masks. In no country were there so many 
people capable of improvising and sustain- 
ing a character throughout a whole evening 
with the comic force of experienced actors, 
and with a constant and fresh stream of 
witty sayings which gave grace and toler- 
ance to their jokes and their most cruel 
satires. We could fill a volume with the 
number of carnival jokes and sarcastic say- 
ings. In the last days of the republic two 
young men, disguised as lawyers, presented 
themselves at the house of the illustrious 
jurist Alcaimi, who lived in the passage of 
Santa Maria. He was at dinner with some 
friends. The maskers were ceremoniously 
received and were made to sit down at the 
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table. One of them placed himself opposite 
to the master of the house and began to 
harangue the guests with a readiness of 
speech which was truly most astonishing. 
The other kept himself still in a corner, lis- 
tening, immovable and silent. When the 
talker had finished Alcaimi turned to his 
taciturn companion and asked him to ad- 
vance his ideas also. But the one thus 
questioned gravely replied, “I am not ac- 
customed to speak, but put on paper,” and 
seizing a roast chicken he wrapped it up in 
a sheet of paper he had in his hand and car- 
ried it off amid universal laughter and ap- 
plause. 

It would be difficult to find at Venice any 
one who had not masked himself at some 
time during the carnival, if only on account 
of the facility which masking offered to go 
about freely everywhere, even into the pub- 
lic offices, monasteries, and courts. Only 
on feast days masks could not enter 
either the square of St. Mark’s nor the 
church until the hour of vespers. But 


pleasing dances were improvised in the 


Piazzetta and open spaces, and at night the 
merrymakers sealed their fraternal meetings 
among goblets, new dances, sounds and 
songs up to the break of day. Sometimes 
under the noble’s cloak and domino or under 
the loose shirt of Punch gleamed in sinister 
fashion the dagger. The carnival of 1719 
left a memory of blood behind it, so that on 
February 11 of the following year the Coun- 
cil of Ten had the principal streets of the 
city illuminated, and ordered the heads of 
police to circulate at night with eight armed 
men in the service of public security. 
Nevertheless, when we think of the peculiar 
topography of Venice, its area all cut up 
with narrow, long, and lonesome streets, and 
considering the great assemblage of masked 
people, we may wonder that crimes were not 
more frequent. The crimes, such as they 
were, had generally for their object private 
vengeance, never plunder. Rarely were 
strifes among the populace the outgrowth of 
disputes and lawsuits. So the counts of the 
North, marveling at the unusual docility of 
the masses, were wont to say most happily: 
“This people forms but one family.’ 
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Above all the many festivities of the car- 
nival the people preferred bull-fights—bull- 
fights in which both bulls and cows were 
used, and which had nothing in common 
with the Spanish shows. When the desired 
permission had been obtained from the city 
authorities, the bull-fighters, almost all 
butchers by trade, would build in the square 
set aside for the combat a large board am- 
phitheater, or a great balcony made in horse- 
shoe form, with many rows of steps around 
jt and approached by a kind of triumphal 
arch, bearing on its top for a sign the head 
of a bull. On the day before the one fixed 
for the fight the performers would choose 
from the stockyards the cattle that were 
needed, eight, twelve, or twenty-four, ac- 
cording to the importance of the fight. The 
next day, the cattle being transported to the 
square, not without many amusing mishaps, 
the gallery being filled with eager specta- 
tors, the trumpet would sound. And behold 
advancing, amid loud plaudits, two, three, 
or four animals to whose horns were tied 
heavy ropes, held by stout fellows who 
would drag about the arena the placid cows, 
and would make all manner of gestures and 
gyrations to get them angry. This attempt 
succeeded but rarely. When the procession 
had ended, dogs, trained to this cruel sport, 
would set at them, and a sad struggle be- 
tween cows and dogs would begin. The 
public in breathless attention would watch 
the unequal fight. If the dogs bit the cows, 
then the butchers would pound them off. 
If the cows became assailants, then casks 
would be rolled among their legs to hinder 
them from gaining headway. And so the 
spectacle would continue until the cattle, 
unresisting from weakness, would cease to 
afford further sport, and would be led back 
to the slaughterhouse whence they came. 

Such were some of the sights attendant 
on the carnival of Venice. The public fes- 
tivities, the simple sports of the people, the 
romantic aspect of the city, all combined to 
offer to strangers, di/ettanti, and artists the 
dreamed-of paradise of happiness, pleasure, 
emotions, and new and unexpected fascina- 
tions. But this primitive state could not 
long endure. Soon laziness, over-refine- 
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ment, and skepticism, invading the ranks of 
the people as well as the educated classes, 
weakened and destroyed the whole-souled 
enjoyment which characterized this especial 
celebration. Already in 1767 Gradenigo 
noted a certain decadence, and when the 
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republic, thirty years later, ceased to exist, 
the carnival, though perhaps as gay and 
wild in appearance as ever, had lost that 
undercurrent of contented independence 
which had been its principal source of 
excellence. 


AMERICA. 


BY WALTER N. FONG. 


HE writer will now ask his reader to 
examine with him the Chinese labor 
unions on the Pacific coast. Of the 

unions on this coast the most important are 
the unions of the laundrymen, the cigar- 
makers, the shoemakers, the jean-clothes 
tailors, and the ladies’ underwear manufac- 
turers. There are many others of minor 
importance besides these mentioned here, 
but it seems unnecessary for us to go into 
details as to each one of them. 

As to the organization of these unions, 
the Cigar-makers’ Union has a president- 


secretary-treasurer, an interpreter, an agent 
in each cigar factory, and a headquarters 


keeper, or janitor. Each of the other 
unions has only a president-secretary-treas- 
urer and a janitor. 

The functions of the president-secretary- 
treasurer are about the same in all unions. 
He is to preside at all meetings, to keep all 
money accounts, record important transac- 
tions of his union, and collect all dues and 
fines. He is generally the chairman of the 
executive committee. The interpreter of 
the Cigar-makers’ Union is to communicate 
between the Americans and the union in all 
transactions. The reason why this union 
has a permanént interpreter while others 
have not is because the majority of the 
cigar-makers work for American employers, 
while the members of the cther unions work 
for their own countrymen. The agent in 
each cigar factory is to act as interpreter 
for the workmen and to superintend them. 
If any dispute arise either between the 
employer and workmen or between the 
workmen themselves, it is the duty of 
the interpreter to report the exact story to 


the union. The duty of the janitor of one 
union is the same as that of another. He 
takes care of the headquarters and the 
gods, he notifies the members of meetings, 
and he must have tea and tobacco ready in 
the hall while the meeting is in session. 
The term of each office is one year. All 
officers are elected by the members at large. 

Each union has some wooden slats about 
eight inches long and two inches wide—as 
many as there are members in the union. 
Each slat contains the following words: 
“A meeting at 8 o’clock p.m. One dollar 
fine for delinquency or absence.”” Whena 
meeting is to be called the janitor dis- 
tributes these slats to the members, and 
when the time of the meeting comes they 
count the slats instead of calling a roll. It 
is not uncommon for a member who neither 
wishes to attend the meeting nor to pay the 
fine to ask some one to present his slat for 
him. Should any person have the idea that 
the Chinese strictly enforce parliamentary 
law, especially the rules of order, in their 
meetings, he will be sadly disappointed 
when he sees one of them. 

It is customary among the Chinese in 
America to worship their dead at the grave 
twice or thrice a year, in spring, summer, 
and autumn. On such occasions each 
member is expected to contribute a small 
sum of money for the expenses. They 
always have one or more whole roasted 
pigs to feed the ghosts of their friends, and 
they apportion the roasted pork among the 
members afterward. The amount which 
a member contributes is according to his 
ability to give. This contribution is com- 
pulsory for those who are working at the 
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time when the festival occurs, but is volun- 
tary for those who are not working at the 
time. Besides these they have other 
festivals to celebrate, such as New Year’s 
and the days of birth and death of certain 
gods. To celebrate the day of birth or 
death of its particular god, each trade-union 
contributes money for a banquet. 

The unions require every apprentice to 
become a member of the union for that 
particular trade. The Cigar-makers’ Union 
charges five dollars as the admission fee 
of membership. The Laundrymen’s Union 
formerly charged thirty dollars, but lowered 
this afterward to ten. Before the restric- 
tion of Chinese immigration, more Chinese 
wished to enter this union than any other, 
and there was no “white” laundry to com- 
pete with them. But since the Chinese 
Exclusion Bill of 1882 passed, fewer China- 
men have come from China, therefore fewer 
have wished to enter into the trade of 
washing. Soon after this period “white” 
laundries came into existence everywhere 
in California, and the Chinese could no 
longer have the monopoly of the trade. 


As to the objects of the Chinese-Ameri- 
can unions, one of the most important is to 
protect their members from being wronged 


by the white people. Indeed many of the 
‘so-called’? Americans took advantage of 
the fact that the Chinese were ignorant 
of the laws, customs, and language of this 
country, and cheated them in every possible 
way. The Chinese must therefore have 
some organization in order to bring suits at 
law against these wrongdoers. The next 
important object is to unite in a body 
against other Chinese who may take away 
their work. In regard to this object, they 
do about the same as the European or 
American labor unions, they go on a strike 
against an employer who employs non- 
union men to work with them, and resist 
the non-unionists with physical force, if 
necessary, while a strike is going on. A 
third object is to settle disputes among 
their own members. They sometimes have 
quarrels over the customs or rules of their 
union, or over the question of wages. In 
such cases the disagreements are to be 
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settled by the union at a meeting, or if the 
matter is too trivial for calling a meeting, 
then the president may settle it for them. 
The fourth and last object is to keep up 
wages. 

The administration of each of the unions 
differs from that of others, because each 
union has its own peculiar business inter- 
course with “ white”? people and they must 
adopt their methods to suit their purpose. 
The method which the Cigar-makers’ Union 
uses to carry on a strike is typical. When 
there is any controversy between the em- 
ployer (white) and the employees (Chinese), 
in any manufactory, the agent in that estab- 
lishment will report the controversy to the 
headquarters of the union. Then the union 
will call a meeting to appoint a committee 
to investigate the case. If the committee 
find that the employer is in the wrong and 
will not recognize it, a strike will be 
declared. But if the case be otherwise, the 
dispute will be settled without unnecessary 
trouble. While a strike is going on, no 
member should go back to work before the 
controversy is settled. If the workmen in 
any factory go on a strike without reporting 
it to the union, they go at their own risk. 
The agent must report the true facts to the 
union according to his best knowledge of 
the case at the time of his report. And if 
it be proved to the contrary afterward, he 
will be punished accordingly. 

Whenever there is a non-unionist working 
with the members of the union, the union 
men must leave their places until the non- 
unionist is expelled. If any member try to 
conceal a non-union man among the union- 
ists on account of friendship or family ties, 
and if he be caught, he is to be fined ten 
dollars. Of the ten dollars, five go to the 
treasury of the union and five go to the one 
who caught him, as reward. 

A member should not himself go around 
to the factories and ask for work. He must 
report to the union the fact that he is out 
of work, and depend on members wha are 
working to bring intelligence from the 
factories where workmen are _ needed. 
Thus, the headquarters of the union is also 
an employment office for its members. If 
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the employer of a factory want those who 
are working there to get more men for him, 
the workmen must report this fact at the 
union’s office before they introduce the new 
men. When an employer discharges any 
one, he must pay him for his work even on 
the day of discharge, if he has made as 
many as fifty cigars. In short, all actions 
must be reported at the headquarters of the 
union before they are taken. 

The members of the Laundrymen’s Union 
arrange so as to divide the territory for 
location of their laundries and for business. 
In San Francisco the laundries in that part 
of the city which the Chinese call “‘ Spanish 
town” will not come into the city proper to 
get customers, nor those in the city proper 
go to “ Spanish town” for their business. 
Thus they divide the territory for business. 

The division of territory for the location 
of their shops is the most curious thing to 
one who is unaccustomed to the Chinese way 
of conducting business. The rules by which 
locations are made lawful in the eyes of the 
union are elaborately written in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. A laundry must be situ- 
ated so that there shall be ten doors between 
it and any other laundry. When there is 
more than one house in the same yard and 
there is but one gate leading from the street 
into the yard, only one door is counted ; but 
if there are two gates leading from the street 
into the yard, two doors are reckoned. A 
stable whose door faces the street and whose 
roof is gabled will be counted as one door 
or house, or if it has a swinging door and a 
level roof it isa door; but if it has a ‘‘ shed- 
roof” and no swinging door, it counts noth- 
ing. There are many more such rules as 
these, but the space is too limited to write 
them all. 

When a man wants to open a laundry and 
does not wish to join the union, because if 
he do join he cannot find a suitable location 
according to its rules, the unionists will com- 
bine to crush the new man out. There are 
instances of this description within the writ- 
er’s knowledge. When the union men find 
out that a non-union laundry has been started 
(they call it an unlawful laundry), they first 
tell the owner to close up his laundry. If 
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he does not listen to them, then they meet 
and arrange that each union laundry is to 
take the clothes of one of the new laun- 
dry’s customers for half price or even for 
nothing for a month or so, By this method 
they often force the new laundryman to give 
up his business. Of course each of the old 
laundries can afford to take one customer 
for nothing for a time, while the new one 
cannot afford to work for all his customers 
for nothing for any length of time. 

The rules of the union do not permit the 
laundries to keep non-unionists to work, ex- 
cept in cases where a permanent employee 
leaves his work for sickness or other causes, 
when a non-unionist can take his place for.a 
short time. If any member is, without his 
knowledge, working for a laundry which does 
not belong to the union, he must leave the 
place by giving the employer a week’s no- 
tice, as soon as he is informed of the fact 
that he is working fora non-unionist. Only 


the wives of the laundry-owners can help 


about mending, cooking, etc., in the laundry. 

The unemployed unionists can always have 
their board and sometimes their lodging at 
any laundry. But whenever they do get 
their board and lodging froma laundry they 
generally help that laundry a little. Thus 
they sometimes actually earn what they re- 
ceive from the laundry in which they live. 

When the Chinese could come into the 
United States at will, many joined this laun- 
dry-worker’s union annually, and the union’s 
income was so great from admission fees 
that each member received a dividend at the 
end of each year. 

Furthermore the constitution and by-laws 
of this union provide that among the mem- 
bers no one shall underbid another’s busi- 
ness ; if one laundry does a family’s wash- 
ing for three dollars, another can not come 
and do the work for two dollars and a half. 
The time of apprenticeship is three months, 
at the end of which period the apprentice 
receives thirty dollars from the laundry in 
which he serves his apprenticeship: And dur- 
ing these months the laundry also furnishes 
him board and lodging. 

The Shoemakers’ Union also aims to keep 
non-union men from working with its mem- 
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bers inthe factories. Since a few years ago, 
when a factory has no work for any of its 
employees it must supply them board with- 
out charge until it has work for them to do. 

The Jean-Clothes Makers’ Union, whose 
members work somewhat on the tenement 
plan, that is, each doing the work in his own 
room, aims to keep the non-unionists from 
being able to get any work. Their wages 
are generally very high, but so very irregu- 
lar that their average is quite low. 

Now we may sum up the subject by noting 
a few important points as follows: The 
origin of the unions in China seems to have 
been strongly influenced by the clan system 
and the ever-present strife between labor and 
capital. The objects of their organization are 
to defend labor from imposition and competi- 
tion and to render mutual aid among the mem- 
bers of the unions by giving each other intelli- 
gence of employment and material assistance. 
The most interesting characteristics of these 
unions are their extremely specialized nature, 
and their codperative plan of life, wages, and 
work. The methods by which the unions 
defend their interests are, to employ force 
to fight against other unions, to strike against 
the employers, and to regulate the appren- 
ticeship system. 

In summing up the subject of the Chinese 
labor unions in America, we are to note the 
differences and the resemblances between 
the unions in China and those in America. 
In the United States they do not fight as 
they doin China. Of course the vigilance 
of the American law has everything to do 
with this. The modification of the appren- 
ticeship is, without doubt, influenced by the 
fact that most of the Chinese coming to this 
country do not intend to live here perma- 
nently, and by the atmosphere of American 
individual independence. The union mem- 
bers in this country endeavor to compete 
under American laws, and they do not special- 
ize so much as they do in China. The re- 
semblances are to be found in the origin, ob- 
jects, and codperative nature of the unions 
in either country. 

It is, perhaps, interesting to note how some 
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points of the unions in America differ from 
those in China. The reason that they do 
not fight so much in this country as they do 
in China is because the Chinese notion of 
law and justice and their method of en- 
forcing the law of the land are so radically 
different from those of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
In China, to go to law is looked upon with 
dread, and anything that reaches the court of 
a magistrate is considered as a very important 
matter. But in this country, if they have a 
loud quarrel in the street they will be ar- 
rested for disturbing the peace, while in 
China no one thinks anything of it. Hav- 
ing been, perhaps, arrested and fined for 
some of their doings which would have been 
regarded with indifference by the law and 
custom of China, they not only refrain from 
fighting so much, but also endeavor to com- 
pete in the industrial arena under the Amer- 
ican law. 

In this country the shortening of the term 
of apprenticeship, the modification of its 
whole system, and the small specialization 
of the unions, are due first to the fact that 
most of the Chinese expect to go back to 
China as soon as they can accumulate a 
small fortune, and next to the fact that they 
have gained the new idea from the Americans 
that each individual is only responsible to 
himself. If a Chinaman can find regular 
employment he can accumulate a small for- 
tune of a few hundred dollars in a few years, 
so to require him to serve a three-years’ term 
of apprenticeship is out of question. In 
China they literally compel an apprentice to 
do this and to do that, but in America, if 
they do not treat the apprentice well the lat- 
ter will leave them, saying: “Weare ina 
country where each individual.is supposed 
to look after his own interest ; even the par- 
ents have no control over their grown sons 
and daughters.” 

In closing, we might mention the fact that 
organization among the employers exists in 
China as well as in this country, though 
there are many employers belonging to the 
same union as their employees among the 
Chinese population in the United States. 
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[July 5-] 
He trusteth on God; let him deliver him now, if 
he desireth him: for he said, I am the Son of God. 
—Matt. xxvii., 43. 


HE subject embraced in this text is 
that of mockery—one that all can 
understand as having been at some 

period or another brought close home to us. 
This seems to have been a favorite method 
used in all ages of the world to vanquish 
those who were seeking the right. Espe- 
cially has it often been the last and chosen 
weapon used by those who have been 
thwarted in their evil designs in intimida- 
ting others from doing that which they be- 
lieve to be in accord with the highest reve- 
lation of truth. 

The arrows fired from this imaginary cita- 
del often rebound against those using them 
to their convincement or destruction. Go- 
liah scorned the efforts of a David, but he 
knew not of the armor in which David was 
clad. He wrought terror in the hearts of 
the hosts of Israel, but could not withstand 
the strength of a shepherd boy clothed with 
the power of Israel’s King. 

The Jews reviled Jesus but he reviled not 
again. They persecuted him but he re- 
sented not. Jesus declared that he came 
to bear witness to the truth, and having done 
this and completed the work laid upon him 
he was now willing to lay down his life as a 
seal to the testimonies he had borne and to 
the works he had done. 

His crowning victory had been achieved 
some hours before, when in his favorite 
secluded haunts of Gethsemane he held 
through the spirit of prayer such sweet 
communion with his Father as enabled him 
to say, “‘not my will but thine be done.” 

The spirit of the divine in the human 
triumphed over the will of the human, 
making it one with the Father’s will, and to 
the world was shown that a spirit thus 
clothed is insensible to the thrusts of the 


poisoned arrows of malice, hatred, scorn, or 
mockery. 

This calm demeanor, this patient bearing 
of trials must ever have influence, and in 
the case of Jesus we find that one of the of- 
fenders crucified beside him, who, as Mat- 
thew tells us, reviled Jesus at first, accord- 
ing to Luke became penitent, perhaps from 
witnessing his patient suffering, and be- 
sought Jesus to remember him when coming 
into his kingdom—a most pointed instance 
of how entering into the suffering of another 
tenders the heart and brings us into a state 
of reconciliation with the Father. 

A modern writer, referring to the suffering 
of Jesus, says: “It is true that his suffering 
saves us from sin and its penalties, if our 
hearts are so touched by the love which 
this suffering manifests that we come to 
God and are thus truly reconciled to him by 
the death of his Son.” Being so reconciled, 
Paul says “we shall be saved by his life.” 
Jesus lived as never man lived; he taught 
as never man taught; and when suffering 
the most excruciating torture on the cross 
he breathed an earnest prayer for the for- 
giveness of his wicked persecutors. A 
great revolution was introduced into the 
religious world by the humble earthly 
career, the sufferings and teachings of 
Jesus. 

His was a noble work. His was a high 
and holy calling. His was a divine pur- 
pose. Hence he relied upon a divine 
power, and from this source sought strength 
to accomplish his mission. His earthly life 
was short, his career as a public minister 
seemed but a day; and now we are brought 
to a point where we are to see these close 
from the view of the outward eye. Anointed 

-eyes had long before seen and pens had 
written that such a fearless teacher, living 
such a pure, unsullied life, could not long 
continue his ministration in a world so full 
of hard-hearted, sinful men. Now this 
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Scripture was to be fulfilled, not simply be- 
cause it had been written as such, but as 
the result of the combined action of evil- 
designing men which the prophet foresaw. 

God’s plans were not to be thus thwarted, 
however. A traitor had betrayed, a weak, 
vacillating ruler had condemned on false 
accusations, and now the soldiery had al- 
most completed their part in this horrible 
tragedy, but before life was extinct Jesus 
declared, “It is finished.” The work laid 
upon him had been accomplished ; the seed 
had been sown in hands prepared for its 
reception, and others had been anointed 
to carry on the work. 

“The veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from top to bottom” is an expression 
full of meaning and consolation to every 
earnest, seeking Christian, and whether we 
accept this as the record of a literal fact or 
as an entirely figurative expression, the 
lesson is the same. 

When the old Jewish tabernacle was 
erected at Sinai and the Ark of the Cove- 
nant containing the law was deposited in 


the Holy of Holies, a curtain, or veil, was 
placed before it, and into the sanctuary no 
one was allowed to enter except the high 


priest. He retired here with much form 
and ceremony and held communion with 
God, delivering the messages thus received 
to the people, who looked upon him as the 
chosen messenger through whom they re- 
ceived the commands of God. This form 
was continued through several centuries, 
and when the temple was built on Moriah 
it was continued there, and so existed dur- 
ing the life and at the death of Jesus. This 
was to be done away with. The law as 
a schoolmaster was to bring men to Christ; 
then its power ceased. God in his abound- 
ing mercy made this wonderful revelation 
of himself through the medium of a human 
life, and it Was thus clearly exemplified that 
no veil or hindrance stood between the 
Father and each seeking soul, but he was 


ever ready to reveal himself in the hearts of- 


men. 

So “the veil is done away in Christ,” the 
power and wisdom of God. The power 
that spoke to Abraham at Ur in Chaldea, 
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to Moses in the desert and on the mount, 
to Elisha at the mouth of Horeb’s Cave, 
that supported Daniel in his trials, that 
anointed the spirit of Isaiah, that qualified 
John the Baptist, that spoke to Peter at the 
coasts of Cesarea Philippi and on the house- 
top, that met the spirit of John in Patmos 
and Paul on the road to Damascus, dwelt 
in its fullness in Jesus Christ, and in the 
trying hour in which we have found him he 
realized as David did that “in God’s pres- 
ence is fullness of joy,” and it enabled him 
to utter those beautiful words of resigna- 
tion, “ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 


[July 12. ] 

And Joseph took the body and wrapped it ina 
clean linen cloth and laid it in his own new tomb 
which he had hewn out in the rock; and he rolied 
a great stone to the door of the tomb and departed. 
—Matt. xxvii., 59-60. 


The hour of final trial had driven from 
Jesus almost all those who were openly his 
friends, and had proved that their faith, 
however exalted it might be, as yet lacked one 
noble quality—that which was later to make 
many of them willing to suffer persecution 
and even death for their Master. There was 
one, however, who had not been openly a 
follower of Jesus—a man of high position 
who in the council had opposed the action 
by which Jesus was condemned—who now 
came forward to beg the body of Jesus and 
to lay it tenderly away in the tomb which, 
according to custom, he had prepared for 
himself. This action of Joseph involved 
great sacrifice; for it not only proclaimed 
him as a sympathizer with the Nazarene, 
seriously endangering his position and in- 
fluence in the community, but to take part 
in a burial at any time made one unclean 
for seven days and defiled everything with 
which he came in contact, and therefore the 
burial of Jesus not only made it impossible 
for Joseph to take part in the great feast of 
the Passover, but involved his seclusion 
during the entire week. There is a lesson 
to be learned from the noble action of 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

Human nature is so various, the imper- 
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fections as well as the excellences of indi- 
vidual character are so different, that they 
are manifested under wholly different cir- 
cumstances. The Great Teacher found no 
difficulty in selecting twelve disciples to 
follow him closely and to be his ambassa- 
dors. Of these, eleven were faithful in the 
end, though we know of only one who fol- 
lowed his Master to the cross. The twelve 
would doubtless have been unwilling to 
count Joseph as one of them, but when the 
time of great trial came they all, except 
John, forsook their Lord, while Joseph was 
ready to use all his influence, to spend his 
wealth, to give the tomb he had prepared 
for himself—in short, to do all he could to 
perform the service which perhaps no one 
else could give. The lesson for us is that 
we must not judge those who do not come 
forward at the time or in the manner we 
would expect, but be sure we do not fail in 
the service which may be ours. 

It was the custom in ancient times to em- 
balm the bodies of the dead with aromatic 
spices, and notwithstanding the fact that 


Nicodemus shared with Joseph in’ these 
reverential offices, and brought a hundred 
pounds of myrrh and aloes with which to 
embalm the body of Jesus, yet a few faithful 
women followers came early in the morning 
bringing additional spices with which to 


anoint the body. Chief among these, and 
the first mentioned in each of the four gos- 
pels, was Mary Magdalene—she who fig- 
ured as prominently among the honorable 
women of her time as did Peter among the 
apostles. 

On their way they had been wondering 
“Who shall roll away the stone?” and were 
surprised to “see the stone:rolled back,” 
and more surprised to see the empty tomb, 
and to hear an angel, whose appearance was 
as lightning, address them: ‘ Why seek ye 
the living among the dead?” If like these 
faithful women with such saddened hearts 
we search for Christ, we shall surely find 
him. Although he will not appear to our 
physical eyes nor his voice be heard by the 
outward ear, yet we will be conscious of his 
presence and recognize within us the voice 
of the living Christ. It is only when we are 
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alive to that quickening influence of the 
Divine Spirit that we are made conscious of 
the bright and shining presence which illu- 
mines our souls. 


[July r9.] 

Fear not; go tell my brethern that they depart 
into Galilee, and there shall they see me.—Matt. 
XXViii., 10. 

Having done to the uttermost whatever 
lies in our power to minister to the sick or 
the sorrowing—even to the performing of 
the last sad duties for the bodies of our 
beloved—we shall find peace and joy enter 
the soul and the voice of the spirit shall be 
heard confirming our faith in its indestruc- 
tibility. We have seen that the flesh is of 
earth and must die, and it remains for us to 
improve the life—the character—that passes 
eventually onward, beyond earthly vision. 
We can love and trust God and his blessed 
promises and strive to follow more closely 
the example of the Christ whose “lifting 
up” we fully believe points the way to an 
eternity of goodness. 

In the afternoon of that first day of the 
week two of the disciples left Jerusalem to 
go to Emmaus, probably their home. The 
events of the three days had wearied and 
distracted the minds of the disciples, and 
the reports of his resurrection, of the empty 
grave, of his being seen of some—reports 
contradicted by others—all this with their 
disappointment, their sense of grievous loss 
and personal bereavement, and the con- 
fusion of the crowd, made these two 
anxious to escape from Jerusalem to the 
quiet of their own homes. Their talk could 
have but one subject and the stranger who 
joined them could not but notice the sorrow 
which burdened their hearts and made 
itself as audible in their tones as it was 
visible in their appearance and their man- 
ner. When they had explained to him the 
subject of their talk he reproached them 
with their lack of understanding, “and 
beginning at Moses and the Prophets” he 
took up the passages of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures which were understood to be proph- 
ecies of the Messiah and showed their 
application to the life and death of Jesus. 
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He showed them the nature of the kingdom 
of Christ and that their trust “that it had 
been he which should have redeemed 
Israel” was only mistaken as to what sort 
of redemption it was to be. If our Chris- 
tianity were based upon miracle, if we 
believed that the resurrection of Jesus is 
the one great demonstration of his Messiah- 
ship, and that without it his mission would 
have failed, then the chief lesson to be 
drawn would be the manner of his revela- 
tion and the circumstances by which it was 
confirmed. 

But we believe that the truth of Chris- 
tianity is made evident by the witness of 
God in our own hearts, by the voice of the 
indwelling Christ. The great lesson to be 
learned here is that which the two disciples 
had been so slow to learn—which they had 
failed to gather even from the lips of the 
Great Teacher himself as he spoke to them 
in life, and which they learned imperfectly, 
no doubt, from the stranger as they walked 
to Emmaus. We have the experience of 
nineteen centuries to guide us, and yet do 
we not need the same lesson? Are we not 
slow to learn the nature of the heavenly 
kingdom? 

To some few persons peculiar experiences 
have come, apparently according as their 
needs have made it necessary, or to, prepare 
them for some difficult mission requiring 
great consecration. Paul says in Cor. II., 
2, that such an experience came to him, but 
whether he was lifted out of himself and 
saw it only with his spiritual eye or whether 
he saw it in his natural body he could not 
tell, but he understood things which it was 
not possible for him to utter, and which he 
felt others would be loth to believe. He 
has left it on record that he deemed the 
revelations of unspeakable value and so 
clear and plain that he ever afterward 
believed he actually saw Jesus of Nazareth. 
Somewhat similar testimony has been borne 
at various times by scattered individuals. 
The intrinsic value of the experience lies in 
its power to convince beyond all possibility 
of doubting, and in this lies the value of 
their testimony to us. 

We of to-day find our greatest help in the 
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rich experiences which may come to each 
and all of us, convincing and strengthening 
us. That we know them to be purely 
spiritual—tHtough often very distinct and 
real—does not in any degree lessen the 
value of the experience or its power to sup- 
port and sustain under severe trial. We 
recognize the command just as plainly to 
“‘ go forth and preach the Gospel” as though 
the words were spoken in the outward ear. 
Many times when we attempt to explain 
why we feel the call to be so binding upon 
us, others are at a loss to understand how 
we have heard the voice when they have 
not. The disciples especially stood in need 
of strong evidence to their minds that his 
crucifixion did not end all, but was in 
accordance with prophecy, because they 
were to be witnesses to all the world at a 
time when it required great courage to meet 
the trials that would beset their pathway. 

Although he commanded them to go 
forth and labor, they were to “tarry at Jeru- 
salem until they received the power from 
on high.” This is the foundation for an 
important belief—that we receive the divine 
command now indicating when and where 
we are to work, and lest we do harm by 
running ahead of our guide we must wait 
for the divine anointing to qualify us for the 
service, whatever it may be. Only when 
the Holy Spirit has possession of us can we 
rightly do the Father’s work. 


[July 26.] 
Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.—John xx., 29. 


The character of Thomas is one not in- 
frequently met with. Although he had 
been with the other disciples for a long 
time and was presumably in full accord 
with them, he seems to have questioned the 
truthfulness of their statement that they 
had seen Jesus. In great mercy Jesus gave 
him the desired proof without which he 
would not believe that the words of the 
Master whom he had devotedly loved were 
true and had been fulfilled in the sight of 
the remaining ten disciples. Jesus, with 
his accustomed gentleness and considera- 
tion for the feelings of those to whom it 
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was necessary to administer a rebuke, said, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.” 
' The history of all advancement has been 
the same. Some few persons have seen the 
first faint glimmer of truth before the 
majority. Progress has ever been marked 
by the suffering of the pioneers in the new 
movement, and this cannot be changed 
until those who “see the light ” learn to be 
patient, remembering that those in the rear 
have no right to move forward until God, 
not man, gives them the signal, and those 
in the rear acknowledge that a perception 
of the truth comes to the few first, and 
candidly and fairly listen and consider 
when the earnest spirit of one who they 
know has ever sought to be faithful is seen 
to be deeply exercised. Let us neither 
undervalue conservatism nor yet uphold it 
beyond its proper limit. 

The revelations of truth come to him who 
is lowly and sincere of heart. It is a sig- 


nificant fact that the disciples on this 
occasion did not recognize him by his out- 


ward form, for it is recorded that they 
“knew not that it was Jesus” when they 
first saw him. It was the manifestations of 
the power of the Spirit that dwelt in him 
which revealed him to them. It was also 
of great moment to them that he should 
have made them feel his presence after 
their return to Galilee, so far from the 
scene of his separation from them. Hence- 
forth they would know that wherever they 
might be there was always opportunity for 
them, even when about their daily tasks, to 
hold communion with their Master and with 
their Father in Heaven. 

The time had come for them to realize 
the force of his words, “neither on this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem shall men 
worship the Father, but in spirit and in 
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truth.” The great temple at Jerusalem 
would no longer stand between them and 
the true worship of God. Jesus had always. 
embraced the daily occurrences to teach 
most important spiritual truths, and the 
lesson impressed at this time was no excep- 
tion to this rule. All night they had toiled 
and yet there were no fruits; their toil 
had been in vain. In the work he had 
bequeathed to them he knew there would 
be many times—indeed this would perhaps 
be their general experience—that there 
would be no apparent result from their 
labor. They must not depend alone on 
their own efforts or skill or knowledge, but 
remember whence all true wisdom comes. 
And when this divine wisdom is rightly 
understood and applied, the results are sure 
to follow. How many of his disciples 
to-day are cast down and discouraged 
because they cannot see any fruits—because. 
they toil apparently to no purpose? If in 
the gray mists that surround us at such 
times we can dimly discern a Presence we 
know not, telling us to “ cast the net on the 
other side,’ how often we are surprised at 
the result, and we know that it is the 
Master who has come to our assistance. It: 
may be with us as with the disciples, the 
beloved Master will bid us break our fast 
and come dine with him. He will give us 
bread and fish, the symbols of that which 
gives strength and warmth to the soul, and 
from this nourishment which he gives in 
abundance to his true disciples will come 
the courage to continue our labors in faith- 
fulness, thanksgiving, and praise, assured 
that all is well. In the work in which 
Jesus himself was engaged—“ fishing for 
men ”’—may we take this lesson home, and 
ever cast the net according to the Master’s 
bidding. — Arranged by Ellen Teas from 
the Friends’ Firstday-School Lessons. 





IN THE SHADOW 


OF THE GUILLOTINE. 


BY ELEANOR LAMBEC, 


| 

EARLY a quarter of a century before 

that frightful September when the 
prisons of Paris were being emptied 

by the guillotine, and a stream of blood was 
flowing wide and deep enough to color all 
subsequent French history, a child was born 
in Normandy. Of all the happy people in 
the world that morning the happiest were 
Honoré Olier and his wife Rosa; for the at- 
tainment of the heart’s desire, after years of 
deferred hope, is the gladdest moment of 
life. Not once during the ten years since 


their marriage had Madame failed annually 
to decorate the statue of the Blessed Mother 
in the chapel at Havre, praying fervently 
for the accomplishment of an eager longing. 
And once, when hope had nearly forsaken 
her, she had taken the longer pilgrimage to 
Rouen to pray there for the Virgin’s inter- 


cession. After this her faith was quick- 
ened, but it failed again as the time length- 
ened: had the Madonna lost sympathy with 
childless mothers? Never; and Rosa hastily 
crossed herself in exorcism of the devil sug- 
gesting such infidelity. But, nevertheless, 
her breast continued to fluctuate between 
hope and despair. 

It would not be expected that Honoré 
would be equally importunate; yet many a 
time at confessions, when the fish had 
proven unusually plentiful and his earnings 
more than he expected, he had slipped an 
extra franc into the father’s hand, with a 
half-uttered explanation that above all earthly 
blessings he craved a son. Honoré had 
more than ordinary reason for this desire. 
In addition to the wealth of paternity ready 
to be lavished upon his child, he had un- 
common cause for wishing to perpetuate his 
blood. Fisherman though he was, could he 
not boast ancestors who came to Normandy 
with the first Northmen—one of them be- 
ing chief henchman of Rollo the Bold him- 
self? This brave Rudolf could not be happy 


even in Valhalla with none to inherit his 
name or prowess. So Honoré, with this 
twofold motive, shared his wife’s disquiet 
and prayers. 

But now—blessed be God!—the prayers 
were answered, for there lay on the bed be- 
side its mother another Olier, large and 
well-formed, giving promise of rivaling the 
splendid physique of his forefathers. 

“ By Our Lady!” exclaimed the father, 
bending ecstatically above him, “he is too 
beautiful to be called by my name or thy 
brother’s, wife. He shall be named for the 
great king. 

‘* Louis he is then,’”’ Rosa answered smil- 
ing. 

How Honoré and Rosa could be so ridicu- 
lously happy over the advent of a baby was 
a puzzle to their neighbors, whose houses 
were overflowing with mouths to feed. They 
even dared suggest it was a subject for 
mourning rather than rejoicing. One of 
plainer speech than the rest declared: “It 
is only another animal to be taxed or con- 
scripted. You will have to work the harder 
now to furnish his keep, and when you are 
old and need his help, behold! he is hurried 
off to die fighting in Germany or the Low 
Countries. No, no’’-—theold peasant shook 
his head sorrowfully—“ even our children 
are curses in these days of war and famine.” 

Such foreboding did not cast a shadow 
over the tiny home where the baby thrived 
and each day developed new graces to in- 
toxicate his worshipers with the beauty of 
infancy. Honoré, all day away with his 
nets, had constantly in mind his child’s face 
and golden head. And not seldom as the 
vesper bell sounded clear over the calming 
waters and he turned his eyes landward to 
repeat the evening prayer, that same face 
shut out heaven itself. Affrighted at his 
sacrilege he would anxiously hurry home, in 
fear that God had taken his boy, only to find 
him well and beautiful as when he left. 
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Rosa had no more lonely hours, for she 
sang and chattered continually to the baby 
if he waked; and if he slumbered she was 
busy fashioning his little garments, weaving 
in with every stitch a thousand fancies and 
ambitions. 

For she was far more covetous and ambi- 
tious and worldly-wise than her husband. 
While he, reassured concerning the extinc- 
tion of his race, loved the little Louis entirely 
for himself and the present, she looked to 
the future as well. They agreed he should 
learn all the village priest could teach, and 
if toil and self-denial made it possible should 
pursue his studies still further. And Rosa, 
peasant-bred to believe all things possible to 
the educated, could foresee no obstacle to 
his success. It was still told of Louis le 
Grand that he preferred statesmen of hum- 
ble or middle birth; and if his successors 
did the same? Dreams couleur de rose and 
majestic castles in Spain sprang from her 
fertile imagination. Some day her boy 
might fill high posts, and—and— Thus 
her wishes fathered many fond hopes, and 


in planning his future she was transformed 
from a peasant to a princess. 

But as Louis’ character developed his 
mother had serious doubts of the realization 


of these hopes. Not that he was disobedient 
or unruly; she almost wished he would re- 
bel against her authority, or in some way 
manifest the stubbornness she deemed es- 
sential to getting on in the world. She 
would not have expressed it thus. Indeed 
she could not analyze her feelings at all; 
but she was conscious of an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction and disappointment impossi- 
ble to be understood by those not in the se- 
cret of her unrestrained ambitions. The 
priest’s unqualified praise would have de- 
lighted another mother, yet she had discern- 
ment enough to perceive the demand for 
other qualities if he would come off victor 
in the contest for worldly honors. Simple 
truthfulness and ability were no more re- 
quited then than now. 

One summer day, on some holiday of the 
church, he went away early in the morning 
and did not return until the stars were out. 

“And now where hast thou been?” Rosa 
D-July. 
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asked impatiently, the anxiety she had suf- 
fered adding greatly to her irritation. 

“Out in a boat Philippe loaned me, 
mother.” 

* Alone? 
drowned.” 

“T was not afraid. Father has taught me 
to manage the boat, and I hardly ventured 
beyond the river’s mouth.” 

“Then thou wast not fishing?” 

“Ne.” 

“What then?” 

“Nothing. I started to follow father, but 
the sky and the water were so beautiful that 
I guided the boat into a tiny channel be- 
tween the rocks, and lay there. Oh, mother, 
have you never noticed how beautiful the 
clouds are and what music the waves make 
lapping against the rocks? I never thought 
how late it was. I should like to be a 
sailor, as father says his people were long 
ago, and live on the sea.” 

“Yes, a pair of fools you and your father 
are, in your craze for water. Give me the 
land. Here is a chance to be something.” 

“Hush, hush, wife,” interrupted Honoré 
good-naturedly ; “thy tongue often wags un- 
duly. Give the child his supper and put 
him to bed.” 

After he was asleep the mother reproached 
herself for her harsh words, and bent above 
him in an ecstasy of love. Had any other 
mother so beautifula boy? With the yellow 
hair clustering about his forehead, his beau- 
tiful eyes, whose size and fullness she could 
note beneath the closed lids, and his shapely 
features he was like the picture of the boy 
Christ she had seen in the cathedral at 
Rouen. ‘“ My sweet child! how fair he is,” 
she murmured. 

But when the morrow and the morrow 
came she was just as impatient that 
she could not form his nature to meet her 
ends. Blithe as a bird when on the sea 
or in the forest, he grew diffident in the 
presence of humankind. He did not like 
other boys: they tormented the animals he 
loved, and laughed at his fancies. He was 
happier alone. Then all day he might 
dream of genii and heroes and valorous 
deeds. 


Savior in heaven! thou wilt be 
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But the time came when the positive in 
his nature awakened, and practicality suc- 
ceeded visions. 

One day he rushed down the narrow 
street and flung himself through his father’s 
open door in a frenzy that amazed his 
mother. She looked aghast at his white 
face, the mouth drawn, and his gray eyes 
black with their fierce fire. Unconscious of 
her presence he walked the floor, crying, 
“It is so horrible! so horrible !’’ 

“Calm thyseif and tell me what is wrong, 
Louis,” his mother commanded. 

The impatience of her tones recalled him ; 
he looked at her in a dazed manner as 
though trying to withdraw his faculties from 
the scene he had left. ‘“‘ What do you say, 
mother ?” 

“T say, what has happened that thou 
shouldst tear into the house in such fashion 
and frighten me out of my wits? Hast 
thou seen a ghost in thy daydreams?” 

He was near manhood now, and the taunt 
went home. ‘My dreams are over. I 


know not how I shall sleep again, day or 


night.” 

‘Do tell me quickly what is wrong.” 

““Oh, mother, it is so dreadful. This 
morning I strolled out into Monseigneur’s 
woods with my book. Directly Jean Mat- 
thieu came along dragging a slain deer. 
‘What luck is this?’ I said. ‘Has the duke 
appointed you one of his keepers, Jean? 
And does he entertain the king to-day?’ 

“ He turned on me fiercely: ‘Hold your 
tongue, boy! I and mine will dine on 
king’s meat to-day. My children are crying 
for bread. My wife is starving. We have 
eaten nothing to-day. I went to the chateau 
to plead for work, but the servants ran me 
away. Coming through the forest I saw this 
hind. It was gentle and came close enough 
for me to strike it. Sacre/ I had to turn 
my head as I did so.’ ‘ Because it was not 
yours to kill?” ‘No! I was sorry for the 
poor brute. But my children are starving.’ 
‘If you are caught, what then?’ ‘I shall be 
beaten, but my children will have full stom- 
achs, Hush, fool! You have never been a 
father nor gone hungry.’ ‘Forgive me,’ I 
cried, ‘and hurry on with your meal.’ 
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“T could not read afterward—little chil- 
dren starving! Remembering the service 
father had rendered the duke I resolved to 
go to him boldly and ask work for Jean. 
But I was too late. Oh, my God! my God! 
already they were preparing to hang him.” 

“Hang him?” 

““Yes, and no man dared resist. Just as 
he reached home one of Monseigneur’s men 
saw him and hurried him away. They met 
the duke out driving. ‘Who is this?’ he 
asked. ‘One of your people my lord’ the 
man answered; ‘I caught him carrying a 
deer into his house, and recognized your 
favorite Sappho.’ ‘Dead?’ ‘Yes, my lord, 
he had slain her.’ The duke was pale with 
rage. ‘Take him away,’ he cried; ‘let him 
be hanged within an hour.’ 

“Even the keeper was astonished, and 
poor Jean threw himself at his seignior’s 
feet: ‘Not that—oh, God !—not that! Let 
me be beaten. I did not wish to kill the 
hind, but it came so close, and my children 
are starving. For Christ’s sake, don’t kill 
me! What would become of my wife and 
children?’ 

“Monseigneur looked at him scornfully : 
‘There are too many such rabble now; let 
them die. My pretty Sappho!’ Then an- 
grily to the keeper, ‘If he be alive in an 
hour, you pay for it, villain.’ ; 

““T went with one of the men to tell his 
wife. Oh, mother! mother! such misery. 
We must help them. Send them my share 
of food now. It will do me good to go 
hungry; I shall know how to sympathize 
with the very poor.’ 

This tragedy revolutionized Louis’ life. 
Similar scenes were not unknown before, 
but they had not penetrated his dreamland. 
Now the hideousness of the situation was 
disclosed in full, and his whole soul was 
afire with indignation and abhorrence. 

The primary result was the frustration of 
his parents’ plans for his education. He 
had just reached the limit of what the curé 
could teach, and was shortly to go to Rouen 
to pursue his studies. With the revelation 
of the squalor and wretchedness about him 
he declared he would not go, he could not 
go. Perhaps the very suddenness of the 
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revelation made his sense of responsibility 
keener. ‘‘ No, father,” he said, ‘“ hereafter 
there will be four arms to manage the boat 
and the nets. I am sorry to disappoint you 
and my mother and myself, but scholarship 
is not for me. Time is too precious to be 
thus used.” 

The sheer delight of having his son with 
him tempered Honoré’s disappointment, but 
Rosa’s chagrin was unbounded. 

“So Louis is going to be nothing but a 
fisherman after all, Rosa?’ sneered one of 
her neighbors. 

‘Why not? Could he do better than fol- 
low his father and holy St. Peter?’ Rosa 
answered insolently. 

Yet for all her bold tongue the thrust 
pierced deep, and hurt the more because 
of the soreness already there. But entreaty 
and scolding and lamentation had no effect 
in changing Louis’ determination. His 


mother was discovering that the mind whose 
docility once grieved her was as resolute as 


her own. If only he had a few grains of 
worldly ambition ! 

So he plied his trade diligently, sometimes 
with good fortune, sometimes with ill. He 
had taken the place of an older son to Jean 
Matthieu’s widow, and every sou he could 
conscientiously withdraw from his father’s 
hoard went to her. But with time the num- 
ber of his dependents grew. One night he 
brought home tohis mother a child, its little 
life nearly spent. ‘There were only the 
father and this child. The father has died 
on the wheel in the duke’s dungeon,”’ he ex- 
plained briefly and grimly. 

But however strenuous his efforts his arm 
was impotent to lighten the gloom of a single 
parish. He chafed and groaned under his 
inability. The very patience of the people 
vexed him. If one were hardy enough to 
assert his freedom, he hurried off to Paris to 
join other discontented ones; but few were 
thus daring. The many endured, moaned, 
relapsed into silence, and endured again. 
Thus the cycle went round, and under the 
tension to which. it roused him Louis grew 
stern and desperate. 

“If only thou wouldst be like other 
youths !” his mother lamented. ‘ Armand 
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and Francois and Félix are gay and happy 
with their sweethearts, but thou art always 
distrait and looking for misery.” 

‘* My dear mother,” he answered, “it is 
too bad thy only child is not more to thy 
liking, but I fear I am a sad creature, too 
far gone to amend.” 

“Thy heart is well enough ; it is thy ways 
that grieve me,” she rejoined. “Thou 
couldst be happy too if thou wouldst en- 
gage in young people’s amusements. There 
is Anne Isnard; she looks at thee kindly, 
and there is not a prettier girl in the parish. 
Take her to the dance to-night. Thy legs 
were built for dancing as well as other lads’.” 

He shook his head. “I would that I 
could take the world lightly as thou dost, but 
I cannot. I think you do not understand, 
mother. Dancing and sweethearts are not 
for me.” 

“‘ Never mind, sir, thy sweetheart is wait- 
ing for thee somewhere; take care for thy 
heart when she comes. Love will go all the 
harder because it came not early and often.” 

With this spirit animating him the transi- 
tion for Louis from the laity to the priest- 
hood was natural. Yet he objected strongly 
when the old cuvé first urged it upon him. 
Already, because of his many kindly offices, 
the people had begun to call him the good 
father. But before he was aware of it the 
old priest took note, and begged him to take 
regular vows of the secular priesthood and 
assume the duties his own age would soon 
compel him to lay down. His mother, 
scenting social promotion, anxiously pleaded 
for the same. He might have still resisted, 
but the death of his father and the certainty 
of enlarged opportunities to relieve the suf- 
fering of his poor decided him. With prayér- 
ful and humble spirit he entered the holy 
office, but he was so wholly consecrated be- 
fore that the aims of the old life and the new 
were well-nigh identical. Too nearly so 
for his mother, tormented with visions of 
bishoprics, cardinals’ hats, and even the 
papal chair itself. 

Following close upon Louis’ assumption 
of his new obligations that mammoth holo- 
caust the French Revolution burst upon the 
world. ‘The worm turned ; the Third Estate, 
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as though an electric cord connected breast 
with breast, asserted its rights, and forever 
vindicated the strength of the sansculotte. 


The temper of the malcontents at Paris had 


spread until the ferment had to be clarified. 
The revolution was the clarifier. 

With its aims and measures Louis was in 
perfect attune. It could not be otherwise 
when he was a revolutionist before the revo- 
lution. Its leaders became his heroes and 
demigods. Just asa key on a musical in- 
strument vibrates to a corresponding tone 
and produces melody, so every note of joy 
and indignation from Paris found its response 
in him, and excited the innermost springs 
of his being to an activity hitherto unknown. 
He hailed with rapture the successive steps 
of the first days; he did not hesitate about 
taking the oath of allegiance to the constitu- 
tion, though he was unswerving in his fidel- 
ity to the church. His churchism was too 
broad to conflict with the patriotism then 
demanded; but had he been of narrower 
mold, the Olympus to which the divine fire 
raging in his veins exalted him would have 


promoted him above the fog of isms and 
. superstitions. 


II. 


On the left bank of the Seine, not far 
from its mouth, there stood in the eighteenth 
century the convent of the Mater Dolorosa, 
of the order of Sisters of Mercy. In gov- 
ernment, however, it was irregular, differing 
considerably from the methods of the order. 
This irregularity was due to the foundress, 
a noble lady of the province who was left 
widowed and childless in her old age. Worn 
out with misfortune she converted her 
chateau into a convent, conforming in gen- 
eral to the regulations of the Sisters of 
Mercy but with the privilege of enacting 
certain laws at variance with those of the 
order. Thus the inmates were divided 
into sisters, novices, and recluses. The first 
took their vows annually, and could go back 
to the world at the expiration of the time; 
though it was a matter of pride that not one 
in all the fifty years since its founding had 
availed herself of the privilege. The novi- 
tiate covered two years, at the end of which 
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the novice could take vows or renounce her 
holy desire at will. The recluses were not 
bound by any time obligation whatever, be- 
ing required only to conform to the general 
discipline while inmates of the house, and 
even in this some latitude was permitted. 
The foundress herself was a recluse, and 
many others had found in the Mater Dol- 
orosa an asylum from life’s perplexities. Be- 
ing women of high degree they had enriched 
the treasury, as the destitute for miles around 
could bear witness. 

The dress was the usual style, black for 
the sisters, white for the novices, and either, 
according to age, for arecluse. The duties 
chiefly concerned caring for the sick and re- 
lief of the destitute. An air of wholesome 
cheerfulness and good humor pervaded the 
whole sisterhood, indicative of genuine piety 
and clean consciences, and tending to 
strengthen the opinion of those who came 
under their ministrations that the sisters 
were veritable beings of light. 

The convent building was most interest- 
ing, a stone structure with countless angles, 
turrets, and battlements, part of it fallen to 
decay and overgrown with ivy. The front 
of the grounds, which were most beautifully 
kept and furnished many a choice blossom 
and vegetable to gladden the hearts of the 
parishioners, bordered the highway to Paris, 
while the back sloped nearly to the river’s 
edge, still protected on that side by the wall 
which once had inclosed the entire grounds. 

One evening shortly after a day forever 
memorable, the day of the proclamation of 
the First French Republic, Louis lay in his 
favorite nook on the bank of the Seine, just 
behind the convent. The west was still al- 
ternating between the crimson and rose and 
gold the setting sun leaves as its harbinger 
of another dawn ; the stone walls of the con- 
vent glowed with a rosy tint; a bell in the 
distance tinkled musically; the soft, con- 
fused, murmuring sound incident to a coun- 
try thickly populated filled the air, while 
close at hand the river fretted and rippled 
with notes of pure music. Altogether it was 
just the scene one would wish to seek for 
rest in the twilight after an arduous day’s 
toil. 












For this purpose and for solitariness Louis 
had come. That day he had learned the 
proclamation of the republic and the first 
moment possible he had withdrawn from the 
village to exult over the glorious news. At 
this moment he would not have exchanged 
his French heritage for a crown—to bea 
Frenchman was to wear a crown. A holy 
rapture animated his breast, and his excited 
fancy prefigured transcendent visions of the 
future. Forgetful of his gown and shaven 
head, he sprang to his feet and waving his 
hand above his head echoed the cry which 
at that moment was resounding through the 
streets of Paris, “ Vive la Republique !” 

The sound of his voice recalled him, and 
instinctively he looked about to see whether 
he was observed. In front of him close to 
the wall stood a female figure, motionless, 
gazing at him with wide-open, wondering 
eyes and slightly parted lips that gave her 
an expression of childlike simplicity and in- 
nocence. Clothed in white from head to 
foot, she looked a white statue summoned 
from the invisible. 

“ Holy Virgin!’ Louis ejaculated, “hast 
thou sent mea vision?” The next moment 
he too was under a spell, transfixed by the 
light of her dark eyes, soft and gentle as a 
spirit’s. 

She lingered only a moment, then glided 
away with a grace and suppleness of move- 
ment that attracted even his attention. He 
stood gazing at her, longing, yet not daring, 
to hurry after. Once she looked back; next 
moment she disappeared in a clump of trees. 

Again he breathed, but his thoughts ran 
in a different channel; the republic ceased 
to engross his mind. He had never seen 
the face before; he doubted whether it 
belonged to earth. Was it a vision? If 
he had lived in an earlier day he would 
have accepted it as such without hesitation, 
but since Voltaire and the Encyclopedists 
the most devout churchman has weakened 
faith in the supernatural. Yet the puzzle 
kept him awake far into the night, and in 
his troubled sleep the face was continually 
before him. 

The next day’s sun, that destroyer of 
illusions, served him not; for in spite of 
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determined effort he could not banish the 
haunting gleam of the lustrous eyes whose 
light seemed burned into his soul. He 
reached one conclusion: he would go again 
to his retreat that evening, and perhaps a 
second sight would be granted him. 

Accordingly at the hour of sunset he was 
in waiting, with a feverish impatience never 
experienced before. And as the time 
passed without bringing any beautiful vision 
with it the desolation of a tempestuous 
midnight swept over him. He was just on 
the point of leaving when she appeared. 
She was farther away, nearer the convent 
inclosure than before. Nor did she stop, 
but gave him one swift, hardly discernible 
glance, and then with hastened step but 
the same graceful, undulating movement 
disappeared among the trees. 

His interest and excitement were now 
almost painful, for while he had before 
considered her as a vision—if she were a 
vision—of light, he was now tortured with 
the thought that it might be a temptation 
the devil had prepared for his allurement. 
Surely no temptation was ever clothed in 
more seductive form. 

For all that, the following evening found 
him again at his post. But no angelic face, 
with lissom figure clothed in soft robes 
whose gentle swish he imagined he could 
hear, appeared to gladden and yet torment 
him. 

The next morning he began his duties 
with stern resolve to purge his mind of any 
sinful deflection and devote himself to his 
work with a zeal that would not permit 
deviation. And when night came he had 
the hardly-bought satisfaction of having, 
after a fierce struggle, resisted the tempta- 
tion of going again to the riverside. 

This victory, and the partial effacement 
of the image from his mind, encouraged 
him unduly. To prove that he had con- 
quered himself he again sought the river 
the next evening, determined to await her 
coming with unquickened pulse and patient 
carelessness. Yet when she came his heart 
throbbed as though it would burst from his 
body. Though not looking at Louis, seem- 
ingly, it was evident she saw him, for she 
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quickened her step as before. She held a 
crimson rose, and as she hurried away she 
nervously tore it to pieces, scattering the 
leaves. When she disappeared among the 
trees Louis hurried after, and guided by 
the rose petals, barely distinguishable in the 
late twilight, followed her to a side entrance 
to the convent lawn. As she closed the 
gate he caught the gleam of her dress. 
He uttered a slight exclamation and 
breathed a sigh of relief. The mystery 
was solved! She was a resident of the 
Mater Dolorosa. 

The next day, the Sabbath, Louis, as he 
was accustomed, repaired to the convent to 
celebrate high mass; on ordinary week 
days his curate officiated at low mass. He 
approached the building with confused 
emotions. The sublime service, which 
satisfied his esthetic and spiritual craving 
to the full, and the anticipation of which 
had always filled him with holy awe, was 
now forgotten in the agitating query 
whether she would be present with the 
sisters to receive the eucharist. Since he 


had discovered her identity he had fore- 
tasted the bliss of participating with her in 


the solemn ordinance; yet now in his 
intense desire to see her again a thousand 
doubts of her coming filled him. 

When she did file in and take her seat 
with the novices a singular calm and peace 
enveloped his soul. He could not explain 
it; perhaps it was a contagion emanating 
from the holy uplift of her countenance. 

The singing that day was unlike any he 
had ever heard at the Mater Dolorosa. 
One voice led and dominated it, and of this 
voice only was he sensible. Whether it 
sank in solemn cadence or soared aloft as 
on a lark’s wings, it was exquisitely beautiful. 
The “ Gloria” pierced and thrilled chords 
of his being he did not know existed. It 
led him out of and above himself even to 
the very throne of God. Unconsciously 
the others paused to listen. What divine 
creature was this who had come among 
them? With her eyes lifted heavenward 
and peals of delicious melody issuing from 
her lips, she looked the incarnation of a 
celestial spirit. 
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At the conclusion of the service Louis 
hastened to the private oratory of the 
prioress. A discussion between them of 
matters connected with the parish always 
followed the Sunday mass. But to-day 
business affairs were hastily dispatched, for 
his mind was absorbed with a subject of 
far different import. 

Finally with studied unconsciousness he 
asked, ‘‘ Who is your new novice, mother ?’’ 

“She is not a novice, only a recluse,” 
the superior answered. “Her name is 
Heléne d’Auvergne. Her mother and I 
were schoolmates, and regularly exchanged 
letters until her death last year. Her 
father was the rich, dissolute Count 
d’Auvergne. He too has died. Heléne 
wrote to me at once, requesting admission 
to our house. Though so young she has 
seen enough of the cruelty and injustice of 
the class to which she belongs to flee from 
the world. The revolution also makes 
retirement advisable. She contemplates 
spending her life for the poor and un- 
fortunate. What remains of her fortune 
will assist us in many benevolent enter- 
prises. Praise to the Holy Virgin for 
inclining this heart to our order! ” 

Louis was struck with his and Heléne’s 
coincident sentiments. How exalted was 
her abnegation! It was not singular that 
he, from the outside, should be sensible of 
the flagrant conduct of the upper classes ; 
but that she, belonging to the aristocracy, 
should understand it fully enough to sacri- 
fice her fortune and prospects was heroic. 
Her face and character then were equally 
beautiful. He exulted in the sympathetic 
tie that united them. He had been told 
that every heart has its mate—was hers 
then ? He stopped short. What right 
had he to think of such things ? 

The succeeding months were a tangled 
skein. Louis was thoroughly out of har- 
mony with his surroundings and knew it. 
Heléne had grown to be the passion of his 
life. He had scoffed at his mother’s warn- 
ing that he would ever succumb to such 
frenzy, yet when the right woman crossed 
his path the viking blood of his ancestors, 
so noticeable in his giant stature and blond 




















beauty, showed itself most inconsistently 
mingled with the southern race of his 
mother. One glance of Heléne’s wondrous 
eyes and his soul was at her feet. She was 
an enchantress who with one wave of her 
wand had transformed the universe. 

Sometimes he rebelled hotly against his 
fate: an evil genius had pursued him, 
blinding his eyes to womanly charms till it 
was too late. But his own consciousness 
refuted this. No matter when Heléne 
came the result would have been the same, 
and if she had not come his heart would 
have slumbered on. If only he had seen 
her sooner ! 

Only once had he spoken with her. He 
had persistently avoided the spot back of 
the convent, but one evening an irresistible 
attraction drew him thither. Heléne, not 
subject to severe discipline, was taking her 
usual evening walk by the riverside. When 
Louis saw her he went straight to meet 


her. He could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of hearing her speak. 
His words came without thought: “I 


wish to thank you for all your kindness to 
my poor people. Wherever I go I hear of 
you as an angel of goodness and mercy.” 
“It is nothing, father,” she replied. “I 
fear sometimes that my charity is selfish ; 
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ET the imagination play and we are 
seated under an old, time-honored 
apple tree, one that grandfather set 

out when most of us were unborn. In short 
he was at work in the orchard when his 

good wife was making “ grandmother’s gar- 
den.” This is a companion picture to the 
paper in the June issue, and deals with an- 
other side of plant life. 

The apple tree started upon its individual 
existence by the seed undergoing the process 
of sprouting, or germination. A mature 
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it is a delight to me to relieve suffering.” 

**T cannot believe that it is selfish. The 
prioress has told me something of your 
history. Are you still resolved to renounce 
the world and devote your life to the cross?” 

‘Ves: 

“Have you counted the cost ?”’ 

“Fea.” 

“You are young for that. You do not 
know what the world has in store for you?”’ 

“Others have been as young; perhaps 
you yourself.” 

** But I was driven to it.” 

* And I also.” 

At another moment he might have seen 
the inconsistency of attempting to change 
her pious resolution, but just then the 
havoc wrought in his own life by pledges 
made in his immaturity weighed upon him 
so heavily that his anomalous position did 
not occur to him. 

She lingered for a moment after he had 
spoken, but, seeing him silent, inclined her 
head in a farewell obeisance and moved 
away. He stood gazing after her in 
despair. The peri looking into paradise 
with longing eyes is not half so desolate as 
he. After she was gone he threw himself 
prostrate upon the ground, crying for pity 
and forgiveness. 







APPLE TREE. 





Sc.D. 





seed if kept dry and at ordinary temperature 
will remain inactive for an indefinite period. 
But should the favoring conditions of mois- 
ture, heat, and air all be present great 
changes soon take place and what was once 
a seed becomes transformed into a seedling. 

Any one can supply apple or other seeds 
with these conditions by placing them be- 
tween layers of moist cloth, blotting paper, 
or cotton. When thus situated upon a plate 
on the window sill the seeds may be watched 
through all their changes. The first thing 
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observed is the swelling of the seed due to 
the absorption of a large percentage of 
water. This absorption continues until the 
tough brown coats can no longer remain 
whole, and then they crack along the edges 
and the two halves separate from each other, 
exposing the swollen, light-colored contents. 
Next the root end of the stem protrudes and 
seeks a vertical position, while at the same 
time the seed leaves have continued to in- 
crease in size and push the coats farther 
from their original position. 

During this time the seedling has been 
drawing its nourishment from the store- 
house of food deposited in the large seed 
leaves, and while this is becoming exhausted 
the young plant gets its roots in position.to 
take up nourishment and the stem and 
leaves so placed that the sun can act upon 
the substances absorbed by the roots. It 
therefore follows that while seeds may be 
successfully germinated, so far as the study 
of the process is concerned, in cotton or be- 
tween folds of paper, it holds true that soil 
is soon essential for the life of the young 
apple tree. Itis therefore well for the study 
of this part of our subject to plant some 
seeds in earth in a flower pot, so that after 
those in moisture only, on the clean plate, 
have served their purpose of illustrating the 
behavior of seeds in germination there may 
be other samples to show how the young 
seedling gets a foothold while using up the 
substance provided for it by the mother 
plant. 

By this time we will suppose that the ap- 
ple seedlings are in the middle of their first 
summer. There is a single stem above 
ground with its leaves and below is a 
branching system of roots. The embryo, 
in short, has enlarged in all its parts, and in 
place of the two seed leaves, or cotyledons, 
which spread out opposite each other at the 
tip of the stem, there are a dozen leaves 
which are one at a joint and arranged in a 
spiral manner. The stem has taken upon 
itself first a green and afterward a reddish 
or chestnut color, and becomes much more 
complicated in structure. 

All parts of a plant like the apple are 
made up of three members, and by a multi- 
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plication of these the largest tree is pro- 
duced. These plant members are stem, 
leaf, and root. It is our purpose to take 
each member up in detail. 

From what has been seen in the study of 
the seedlings in the moist cotton and the 
flower pot and the old tree in the yard, it is 
clear that the stem of the apple from first 
to last is an upright plant axis. It may 
be horizontal or inclined at some angle, 
especially when first issuing from the seed 
or after old age and the weight of years is 
upon it; but in youth and the vigor of 
middle life the apple stem stands between 
the system of roots below ground and the 
system of branches which bear the leaves 
and fruit successively from year to year. 

In the seed the stem is one of the 
smallest parts, far smaller than either of 
the two seed leaves. These seed leaves 
after germination soon fall away and are 
seen no more, while the tiny stem, having 
steadily absorbed the nourishment stored 
in the seed leaves, grows possibly a number 
of feet in length during the first year. 

While in the seed the stem was a small 
bit of substance that was almost uniform in 
structure. In order to observe this struc- 
ture it is necessary to view it through a 
microscope. In this way the small parts 
seem large to the eye and the otherwise un- 
seen portions become observable. In order, 
however, to see the structure thin slices 
need to be taken so that light can come 
through the layer and the particles be seen. 

The whole space is occupied by small 
bodies that are known as cells. They are 
like exceedingly small flour sacks packed 
closely together, and each cell is filled 
with 2 variety of substances. By changing 
the eye-piece of the microscope the section 
or a portion of it can be still more highly 
magnified. In order that the reader may 
get a good knowledge of the structure of 
the whole apple tree it is necessary to dwell 
upon the elements of the cell as we find it 
in the young stem before it begins to germ- 
inate, for out of these cells are to be formed 
all the parts to be afterward seen. The 
cell is the unit of structure in all plants. 
As we see it in the young apple stem the 
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globular cell consists of the wall, or sac, 
and its contents. This cell wall is a thin 
membrane, but elsewhere it becomes greatly 
thickened, or the whole cell much elon- 
gated and otherwise modified to suit the 
necessities of each case. The contents are 
various and may not be identical in any 
two cells. There is starch for one thing, 
oil for another, and a peculiar substance 
known as protoplasm for a third. This 
latter is always present in living cells and 
has been called the vehicle of life. It is 
the substance out of which the cell wall is 
made, and from or in which all other com- 
pounds originate. 

It would be interesting to study by sections 
the development of the young apple stem 
through each week or month of its growth ; 
but our purpose will be sufficiently served 
to pass to the end of the first year. It is 
now a twig large enough for a boy’s whip, 
and leaves are arranged along its sides, 
with the oldest lowermost and new ones 
forming at the top. If the two halves of 
the seed, namely the cotyledons, are laid 


open there is found at their base or point 
of union and pressed between them a 


minute structure called the plumule. This 
is the bud of the embryo, and from it 
develops the stem as it proceeds upward. 
There is always a bud at the tip of every 
perfect stem, and while leaves are being 
given off from it during the growing season 
the bud is small and overtopped by the 
young leaves. The buds are most promi- 
nent when the leaves are absent and are 
best studied from late autumn to early 
spring. ; 

Besides the end, or terminal, bud there 
are other and smaller ones forming along 
the side of the.stem and in the angle which 
the leaf makes with the stem above their 
union. These are the side, or lateral, buds, 
from some of which side branches are pro- 
duced the second season. These buds, as 
also the leaves, are arranged in a regular 
manner. Starting with any bud or leaf, 
the next one above it is two fifths around 
the stem, the third is four fifths, the fourth 
six fifths, the fifth eight fifths, and the sixth 
ten fifths, or directly over number one, with 
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which we started. In other words the 
stem has been gone around twice in getting 
to the one that is in the same vertical line 
with the first. This will be fully considered 
under the head of leaf arrangement and is 
only mentioned here to connect the disposi- 
tion of the side buds with that of the leaves. 
On account of the lateral buds growing in 
the angle (axil) of the leaves it follows that 
the arrangement of the leaves, of course, 
determines that of the buds, which are of 
later development. A knowledge of the 
arrangement of the leaves of a single twig 
gives sure information as to the disposition 
of the branches throughout the whole tree. 
The buds are the growing points of the 
plant. There was but one point of growth 
in the embryo, namely the plumule, or 
minute bud lying between the seed leaves. 
All other parts of the seedling plant undergo 
growth, but the bud is the central point so 
far as the stem is concerned. If there isa 
main stem from the start the bud that 
terminates it is the plumule continued 
indefinitely. In the apple this first shoot 
presses on upward for a few years, and 
then becomes lost among the many 
branches of equal height and vigor spring- 
ing from lateral buds. In other trees there 
is always one main stem and from it are 
given off side shoots that do not compete 
with the main one, which continues and 
constitutes the long, usually straight and 
tall main stem. The two types might well 
be represented by the spruce tree and the 
apple, the former having a spire top and 
the latter one that is broad and round. 
Buds are among the most important parts 
of stems; they are in fact undeveloped 
stems, and therefore a knowledge of them 
lies at the foundation of an understanding 
of stems. The terminal bud as before 
stated is a small and obscure structure 
during the growing season, because it is 
kept from view by the great size and im- 
portance of its product, the young forming 
leaves. But when taken in the winter the 
conditions are very different. The foliage 
has all disappeared from the twig and the 
end bud is prominent because it has pre- 
pared for the severe weather by providing 
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itself with a number of thick scales laid 
closely over the tender parts and the whole 
is more or less completely enveloped in a 
varnish and coating of hairs. 

There are two types of growth for stems; 
first where the amount of elongation is 
determined by the plant, and secondly where 
it is determined by the surrounding con- 
ditions. The first is a definite and the sec- 
ond an indefinite annual growth. The apple 
stands somewhat midway between the two 
extremes. 

Buds, as has been shown, are divided as 
to position into tip and side, or terminal 
and lateral. As to the nature of their con- 
tents, they are again grouped into leaf 
buds, that is, those which grow into an 
ordinary leafy shoot, and flower buds and 
fruit buds, which as the name indicates are 
to produce flowers and finally the fruit. 

The young seedling apple tree bears sev- 
eral leaves during its first year. These are 
produced from the terminal buds and borne 
upon the sides of the twig in a very orderly 
manner. The oldest is the lowermost, and 
stands next above the two seed leaves, and 
differs from them in shape and in bearing 
only one at a joint of the twig. The first 
two apple leaves, if they may be called such, 
are the only ones that stand opposite each 
other upon the stem. They may be omitted 
from further consideration as they differ in 
so many ways from true foliage. 

The apple leaf consists of two leading 
parts ; namely, the wide upper portion, called 
the blade, and the stalk that unites it to the 
stem. When young there are two other 
parts which are like narrow ears that stand 
one on each side of the base of the leaf stalk, 
or petiole. These are the stipules, and soon 
fall away. In some plants the stipules are 
the largest part of the leaf, but in the apple 
they play no important réle. The apple 
leaf as compared with those of other plants 
is perhaps an average one in size. Some are 
very much larger, as those of the rheubarb of 
the garden, the petioles of which are the 
edible portion, and such tropical plants as 
the banana and many of the palms; on the 
other hand the number that have smaller 
leaves is large. It is a simple leaf, that is, the 
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blade consists of a single piece. The clover 
leaf has three parts, called leaflets, the horse- 
chestnut seven, and many other plants have 
compound leaves consisting of hundreds of 
leaflets. The oak has a simple leaf, but the 
hickory a compound one, the maple has a 
simple leaf, the ash a compound one, the 
morning-glory has a simple, the bean a 
compound leaf. The difference is in the 
number of parts to the blade of the leaf. All 
these parts and the stalk that bears them fall 
away fromthe stem. The leaflets may drop 
separately, but finally the petiole, common 
to them all, disappears. 

The apple leaf is made up structurally of 
two portions; namely, the framework and 
the green pulp. The framework is some- 
times called veins and consists of woody 
tissue which is strong for holding the soft 
portion in place. The veining of the apple 
leaf is quite simple, consisting of the main 
axis, or continuation of the petiole, running 
from base to apex. From this are given off 
right and left the ribs, and secondary ribs 
arise from these until the whole network is 
complete. 

The apple leaf is a type of the venation 
of a large number of leaves. Another type 
may be represented by plants like the 
lilies, of which there is a vast number. 
Here the veins all run nearly in the same 
direction and the type is called parallel ve- 
nation, while that of the apple is netted ve- 
nation. 

All the grasses and grains have parallel- 
veined leaves, the corn being one of the 
largest of our plants in the Northern States 
with long leaves having the veins all run- 
ning from the base to the tip, or apex. There 
are other parallel-veined leaves a modifica- 
tion of the above in having the petiole pro- 
longed through the leaf as a main rib and 
then from this the veins leading off at right 
angles on each side and running parallel or 
nearly so to the outside edge. 

The edge, or margin, of parallel-veined 
leaves is entire, that is, not notched. Many 
of those with netted venation are likewise 
entire, but a large percentage show some 
form of irregularity of outline. 

There are various terms used for express- 
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ing the condition of margin. Thus when 
the teeth are small and point toward the 
apex, like the teeth of a saw, the margin is 
serrate, as in the apple. When the inden- 
tures are deeper the leaf is lobed, as in many 
kinds of oak, cleft when cut sharply, parted 
when still more deeply separated, and di- 
vided when the parts of the simple leaf are 
united only by the main vein which supports 
them all. 

When there is but one leading vein, as in 
the apple, called the midrib, and the smaller 
ribs are given off from this like the parts of a 
feather from the quill, the leaf is called feather- 
veined, or pinnately veined. The other type 
is where there are three or more nearly equal 
main veins all arising from the base of the 
leaf and radiating asthe parts of a palm-leaf 
fan. This form takes its name from the re- 
semblance to the hand, or palm, the veins 
corresponding to fingers, and the term pal- 
mately veined is applied to such. The 
maple is a good illustration of the palmately- 
veined simple leaf. Others of the same 


type will occur to the reader or he may find 


them. 

Following out these two types of arrange- 
ment of main ribs, the compound leaves fall 
into the same twogroups. Then there are the 
pinnately compound, as in the ash and pea, 
and the palmately compound, illustrated by 
the horse-chestnut. The leaflets of the 
former are arranged along an axis, while in 
the latter they are all grouped at the upper 
end of the petiole. 

With the naked eye we have divided the 
substance of the leaf into the framework and 
the pulp. The framework consists largely 
of the long fibrous tissue common to wood 
and need not be further considered here. 
The petiole, for example, is like a half stem, 
the upper portion being wanting. It is the 
blade that is of most importance and the 
other portions are to support it in the air 
and sunshine. They may be absent, and 
then the blade rests upon the twig and the 
term sessile, meaning sitting, is applied. Oc- 
casionally sessile leaves are arranged in pairs 
upon opposite sides of the stem with their 
lower portions united, making it almost ap- 
pear as if the stem grew through the middle 
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of a single leaf. There are many strange 
shapes which leaves assume for special pur- 
poses. Thus some are reduced to slender 
threads, called tendrils, capable of coiling 
around and holding the stem to a support. 
Others are like small pitchers for holding 
water and trapping insects which feed the 
plants, and some are veritable traps which 
spring quickly and catch their prey. The 
floral parts, elsewhere treated, are disguised 
leaves. Our apple leaf, while a thin expan- 
sion, is quite complex in structure. Upon 
the outside of all is a thin layer of cells 
closely attached to each other so that this 
epidermis can be pulled off. Thus removed 
and placed under the microscope the skin 
of the leaf is resolved into a plate a single 
layer of cells in thickness. It is colorless 
and abounds in minute holes that are known 
as stomata, sometimes spoken of as breath- 
ing pores. These are much more numer- 
ous in the epidermis of the lower than the 
upper side of the leaf. It has been com- 
puted that there are about one hundred 
thousand pores upon the underside of an 
average apple leaf. The layer of cells which 
makes up the epidermis is colorless and each 
fits closely by irregular edges into the sides 
of its neighbors, thus making a compara- 
tively tough skin. It is important that the 
reader bear in mind the peculiar structure of 
the leaf epidermis, its firmness and porosity, 
as likewise the absence of the green color- 
ing matter that abounds in the cells just be- 
neath. 

Leaves are generally noticeably of a 
deeper green when seen from the upper side 
and this is due to the denser tissue upon 
this side and consequently a larger amount of 
the green substance within any given amount 
of space. 

The stomata have the capacity of opening 
and closing, the movements depending upon 
the conditions of the plant and the circum- 
stances of heat, humidity, etc., which sur- 
round the leaf. But it is not our purpose 
to go into the details of the action of such 
minute structures. 

We now come to the third and last plant- 
member, namely, the root. In the seedling 
before germination the root can be seen as 
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a minute projection from the shortstem. As 
the seedling grows this tip increases in 
length and soon points downward. A little 
later it begins to send out side projections 
at a short distance fromthe tip. These are 
the root-hairs and correspond in nature to 
the hairs upon the underside of the leaf. 
The young root is made up mostly of cells of 
the simpler sorts and the surface is without 
acovering of bark. The hairs are prolonga- 
tions of the outer side of the superficial cells 
of the root. They extend fora considerable 
distance and by passing between the minute 
particles of soil become much distorted and 
at the same time in close contact with them. 
If a young plant is pulled up from the soil 
the earth will be removed with the hairs 
along that portion where they abound, while 
above and below they are absent and the 
roots appear comparatively clean. It is evi- 
dent that these root-hairs greatly increase 
the surface exposed by the roots to the soil. 
As the root advances day by day new root- 
hairs are thrown out, so that there is con- 
stantly a new area of the soil brought in 
contact with the fresh roots. 

The tip of the growing root as found in 
the soil is a structure peculiar to itself. It 
is in the same position as a bud, namely at 
the end of a growing axis, but its structure 
is very different and not altogether easy to 
make clear without the aid of a figure. If 
the reader will imagine this cap removed 
then it may be easy to consider the growth 
of the root, which takes place in length en- 
tirely at the apex. Here is located that fine 
tissue that is capable of forming new cells. 
As the mason builds the brick chimney at 
the end, so here the new cells like bricks 
are laid down. But there are many differ- 
ences between the growth, so-to-speak, of 
the chimney and of the root. The bricks 
are full size when first put in place, but not 
so with the cells at the tip of the root. They 
grow in their places and shortly gain full di- 
mensions. The vital bricks of the root 
and the mortar are all one and very delicate, 
therefore easily injured if brought in con- 
tact with the sharp angles of the particles 
of soil. The need of the capis easily seen. 
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It is not unlike in service the guard or 
“stall” that one places upon his finger when 
its tip is tender from some injury. A root 
has been defined as an outgrowth of a plant 
the tip of which is protected by a cap. 

As the root continues to grow, new out- 
growths are formed from it at some distance 
back from the tip, which take a direction at 
right anglesfrom it. These are all protected 
at the tip by a cap and observe the same 
laws of growth. These in turn produce 
other roots until the root system as found 
beneath the stem of a tree is formed. Each 
succeeding year adds new lengths to the 
roots and a new crop of side ones. 

The importance of roots growing in length 
near their tips, and not throughout their 
whole length as is true of young twigs, is 
easily seen when one considers what might 
happen if it were otherwise. The substance 
in which roots grow is very different from 
that surrounding stems. The soil is heavy 
and compact; the air in these particulars is 
as nothing compared with it. If the roots of 
a much-branched system elongated through 
the whole length there would be either a 
breaking of the roots or an upheaval of the 
soil, or both. A long root with a score of 
such roots would carry or tend to carry them 
all forward in its onward movement through 
the soil, while the side roots having their 
own younger ones would lead to still greater 
complications. As it is the roots all elon- 
gate at a point about a sixteenth of an inch 
from the end, and back of that zone there 
is no stretching. The old root remains 
where it was found with the exception that 
the new layers of substance are placed upon 
its outside so that it increases steadily in 
size to give a firm anchorage to the plant 
as its stems and branches enlarge. There 
is also a covering placed over all that re- 
mains of the bark of the stems which serves 
the same purpose of protection. 

Our little yearling apple tree is well started 
in life, but there are several succeeding 
chapters before the full-grown tree is pro- 
duced, that is, a veteran similar to the one 
under which in imagination we have been 
sitting. 
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HILE England had her poets lau- 
reate from Edmund Spenser (1591) 
down to the union, and the office 
has since been continued as a fancy ap- 
pendage to the British government (the 
present poet laureate, Austin, being the six- 
teenth in succession from Spenser), Scotland 
has always had her popular poet, and if not 
officially recognized and _pensioned, still 
laureated by public appreciation, and cher- 
ished as the national bard of Scotland. 
Blind Harry and Barbour, the first writing 
of Wallace and the other of Bruce, long held 
their place as minstrels among the Scotch. 
A century or two afterward Sir David Lynd- 
say appeared, and may be said to be the 
first of the modern laureates of Scotland. 
And for two hundred years his poems held 
their place in public esteem—though we 


now hardly know why. There is little in 
them that appeals to our modern sense of 


beauty, sublimity, or sweetness. He was 
an uncompromising enemy of the monks and 
priests of that day, lashing them unmerci- 
fully with his caustic verses; and it is doubt- 
less only the fact that the populace consid- 
ered him a doughty champion of the Re- 
formed views that must account for the con- 
tinued popularity of his poems. It was 
certainly good for Sir David that he flour- 
ished under James V., and not under Vic- 
toria; for even if we could get over his oft 
indelicacy—a fault, largely, of his age, but 
which he did nothing to reform—we should 
fail to recognize that delicate aroma of 
poetry without which caustic verses be- 
come mere scolding and truth itself only 
very dull preaching. 

No one seriously disputed Lyndsay’s lau- 
rels till Allan Ramsay arose, two hundred 
years later. Ramsay was exceptionally 
happy in that he enjoyed during his lifetime 
much popularity and appreciation. And his 
memory was happy in having Burns to laud 
him as his exemplar and master. Ramsay’s 


‘“*Gentle Shepherd,” a pastoral drama of the 
simplest type of humble life, became popu- 
lar at once, and he became the representa- 
tive poet of Scotland during his lifetime. 
The “Gentle Shepherd ” still holds its place 
among the classics of the common people. 
His songs have too much mannerism, com- 
pared with those of Burns; but some thirty 
good Scottish songs, some of them adapta- 
tions and reconstructions of older songs— 
most of which needed pruning to remove in- 
delicacies and extravagances— evidenced 
and enforced his claim to the laureateship 
of Scotland. And in addition there were 
the other songs in his “Tea Table Miscel- 
lany” (1724), by many old and unknown 
authors, some by Robert Crawford, William 
Hamilton of Bangour, and other contempo- 
rary writers—edited and often retouched by 
himself. Ramsay died in 1758. 

After his death came Robert Fergusson, 
who by no means took Ramsay’s place in 
public estimation. He too profited by the 
admiration and praise of Burns. And if 
Burns had a conspicuous literary weakness 
it was in the unstinted praise he often gave 
to mediocrity, in men and poetry. Fergus- 
son had some bright things about him, which 
sometimes showed themselves in his Scotch 
verse. But no man can be accepted by 
Scottish people as a “Scottish poet” who 
does not give them songs they can admire 
and sing, and Fergusson failed in doing this. 
Not over one or two of his are ever found 
in any good collection of Scottish songs. 

And this brings us to Robert Burns. By 
the year 1786 he was locally known as a wit 
and a poet, his poems largely taking the 
form of satires and epistles, with some un- 
usually good dialect love songs. After his 
Kilmarnock. publication of that year, and 
the larger volume the next year in Edin- 
burgh, his fame was fully established in 
Scotland as her representative poet. His 
influence on the manners, language, songs, 
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and general literature of his country is 
difficult to overestimate. He fixed the 
language: Burns’ Scotch is now the only 
generally-accepted dialect. His songs are 
preéminent among those of Scottish author- 
ship, and unapproached by those of any other 
poet whatever. His remodeling of old 
songs restored them to use again—he using 
whatever good was in them and deftly weav- 
ing out everything objectionable. His shin- 
ing, patriotic Scottish fervor reminded Scots- 
men (what they were in danger of forget- 
ting ) that they were not a mere province of 
the British Empire, but a nation, with a 
proud history and a glorious future. What- 
ever good, to the world and to themselves, 
has resulted from this modern national pa- 
triotism among the Scottish people, has 
come, more than from any other one thing, 
from the writings of Burns. 

Burns died (1796), and before his time, 
leaving a blank it was hopeless quite to fill. 

James Hogg, herding sheep on the hills 
of Ettrick and Yarrow, never heard of Burns 
till after the Bard of Ayr was dead. But 
no sooner had he devoured Burns’ poems 
than he resolved to “succeed” him! And, 
what is much more remarkable, he kept his 
resolution and promise. He was already 
hard at work forging Scottish songs out of 
the raw material before Walter Scott began 
his researches into Border minstrelsy or 
tuned his own harp to song. 

Of all men who ever lived in any land, 
Hogg was the keenest to analyze and the 
sweetest to sing the weird and fairylike, 
dwelling among spirits and fairies, lovely 
and enchanting, as if he himself were native 
to fairyland. The people of Scotland will 
never tire of singing ‘When the kye comes 
hame,” “ Bird of the Wilderness,” and 
“Cam ye by Athol, lad wi’ the philabeg?” 

During the lives of Sir Walter Scott and 
James Hogg (Sir Walter died in 1832 and 
Hogg in 1835) Scotland claimed two con- 
temporaneous national poets. Scott with 
“Marmion” and “The Lady of the Lake” 
and Hogg with ‘“ The Queen’s Wake”’ fully 
satisfied their countrymen with narrative 
and romantic poems; and both of them 
made valuable additions to the already 
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unapproached volume of native song pos- 
sessed by the Scottish people. Some of 
Scott’s Songs, as “Jock o’ Hazeldean,” 
‘ Lochinvar,” and “ Hail to the Chief!” have 
not only sweetness, motion, verve, but carry 
the mind back to those days of chivalry and 
romance the glow of which was ever pres- 
ent with Scott. 

After the death of “the Ettrick Shepherd,” 
in 1835, the laureateship might be said to be 
“in commission” for some years. Tanna- 
hill was gone, and Motherwell was gone, 
who might have claimed it had they lived. 
There were many poets, but none of them 
preéminent in the eyes of their countrymen. 
In those years, I can remember, in my 
father’s house the question was oft dis- 
cussed, “What poet has Scotland now?” 
And the verdict always was that she had 
none now, in succession to Burns and Scott 
and Hogg. And the little Scotch boy who 
heard this unwelcome conclusion would 
creep sad-hearted to his bed, grieving that 
Scotland had fallen upon such evil days 
and wondering if he himself could not do 
something to repair the loss. 

But, popularly speaking, the next laureate 
was James Ballantine. As early as 1824 he 
contributed to ‘‘ Whistle Binkie” (the whim- 
sical title to a composite publication of 
Scottish song), but it was not till 1843 
that he came properly before the public, 
in an illustrated monthly publication he 
called Zhe Gaberlunzie’s Wallet. From this 
time his fame grew; and such songs as 
“Castles in the Air,” “Ilka blade o’ grass 
keps its ain drap o’ dew,” and “ Wifie come 
hame” assured his position as Scottish 
laureate. 

“ Wifie, come hame! my couthie! wee dame! 
Oh, but ye’re far awa; wifie come hame! 
Come wi’ the young bloom o’ morn on thy brow, 
Come wi’ the lown? star o’ love in thine ee,* 
Come wi’ the red cherries ripe on thy mou,* 

A’ glist® wi’ balm like the dew on the lea. 
Come wi’ the gowd® tassels fringin’ thy hair, 

Come wi’ thy rose cheeks a’ dimpled wi’ glee; 
Come wi’ thy wee step, and wifie-like air, 

Oh, quickly come, and shed blessings on me!” 


Ballantine’s hold on Scottish admiration 
1. Kind, loving. 2.Calm. 3. Eye. 4. Mouth. 5. Glistening. 
6. Gold. 
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was firm and lasting. People felt that 
Scotland had a poet. He said to me ina 
letter a couple of years before his death 
that his countrymen still continued to read 
his books; for which no doubt he felt, as 
any true man would, pleased and thankful. 

James Ballantine died in 1877. This 
time the interregnum was more apparent 
than real. Professor John Stuart Blackie 
was “to the fore,” though it was still a 
little space after Ballantine’s death before 
the public realized and fully acknowledged 
his position. In so far as a genius is 
different from other men, Blackie was a 
genius; for he was unlike everybody else 
in the world. In his estimation there 
seemed only to be two things worth living 
for: anything that was Greek and anything 
that was Scottish. ‘All the rest,” as Pope 
said, “‘ was leather and prunella.” I heard 
him, one year, give his introductory lecture 
to his Greek class in Edinburgh University, 
and he broke out into a flight on Greek 
poetry. “Oh,” said he, “‘ we should be out 
on the hills, among the sunshine and the 
heather, to study Greek! Under these 
dim skies and among these gray walls we 
miss the aroma of Greek literature!” At 
which the class applauded. But he added, 
“Greek is the language of theology; and 
the reason we have no profound theologians 
in Scotland is because we have no profound 
Greek scholars.” At this they hissed. 
“Oh, hiss away lads,” he returned calmly, 
“the truth tells!” 

Blackie was an enthusiast about Scotch 
songs. And it must be said that his lectur- 
ing, in season and out of season, the Scot- 
tish people about preferring German, 
Italian, and English “classical airs” and 
“fashionable twaddle” to the superb and 
ever-increasing volume of Scottish music 
and song did have much of the desired 
result. And if, at this moment, Scotch airs 
and Scotch songs take a high and unique 
place in the cottages of the poor and the 
drawing-rooms of the rich, not only in Scot- 
land but over the world, a large share of 
the credit for this state of things belongs to 
John Stuart Blackie. 

A characteristic achievement of Blackie’s 
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was the translation of Homer’s Iliad in 
ballad measure, which he considered the 
greatest work of his life. Some cf his own 
songs are much admired, such as “ A Sprig 
of White Heather,” “Hail, Land of My 
Fathers!” and “Farewell, ye braes of 
broad Braemar! ” 

Blackie died early in 1895 ; and now the 
laureateship of Scotland is again in com- 
mission. The first feeling is that there is 
no one to take the succession to Burns and 
Blackie. But nature is ever living. Thought 
never dies—nor the expression of it. There 
is a number of candidates for the honor. 
A year or two will probably decide which 
of them is to be invested with the robes 
and crowned with the laurel of “ Scotland’s 
poet.” 

I have said nothing of Charles Mackay, 
born in Perth in 1814, who spent all his. 
life in London and wrote only in English 
(though his English was to some _pur- 
pose, as ‘Cheer, boys, cheer” and “I’ve a 
guinea I can spend” testify); nor of 
Thomas Campbell (“ Pleasures of Hope,”’ 
Edinburgh, 1799), whose writings were 
British, but not Scotch; nor of some of 
those who, under other circumstances, 
might have been laurel-crowned, but who 
were overshadowed by contemporary poets. 
One of these was Robert Tannahill, of 
Paisley (1774-1810), whose ‘Jessie the 
Flower of Dumblane,” “ The Bonnie Wood 
o’ Craigie Lea,” “ Braes o’ Balquidder,” 
‘‘Loudon’s Bonnie Woods and Braes,” and 
“Clean Pease-Strae,” are sung wherever a 
son of Scotland is found. Another was 
William Motherwell (1797-1835), whose 
memory we will always revere for “ Jeanie 
Morrison” : 

“I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way, 
But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 
The fire that’s blawn on Beltane! E’en 
May weel be black gin Yule ;? 


But blacker fa’® awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule.‘ ” 


Had he lived longer he might have done 
as much for us as James Ballantine. 


1. First of May. 


2. Christmas. 3. Fate. 4. Cool 
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Another worthy of mention was Lady 
Nairne (1766-1845), whose “Land o’ the 
Leal,” “Caller Herrin,” and many Jaco- 
bite songs were sung all over the world for 
thirty or forty years before their authorship 
was known. When at last her identity was 
revealed Scotland could only crown her 
tomb. . 

A fourth was Allan Cunningham (1784- 
1842). ‘A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea” 
is sung wherever the English language is 
known. More distinctively Scottish songs 
are “The Lovely Lass o’ Inverness” and 
“It’s hame, and it’s hame”’: 


« It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain wad I be, 
And it’s hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree ; 
When the flower is i’ the bud, and the leaf is 

on the tree, 
The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countree ; 
It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain wad I be, 
And it’s hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree. ” 


And I would not omit James Smith, the 
inimitable writer of children’s songs, or 
George Macdonald, the novelist, who has 


written much less poetry than Scott but 
more dialect songs and rhymes and many 
queer old Scottish snatches. These all, had 
we not already had a laureate in the chair, 
could worthily have filled the place. 

Others of quick and virile genius have 
expatriated themselves, and thus lost the op- 
portunity of “harping in the hearing” of 
their own countrymen. One of these, who 
challenged public attention during 1895 by 
the publication of a comely volume through 
the press of Gardiner, Paisley, Scotland, is 
Robert Reid of Montreal. Mr. Reid has 
only to write (as he can write) a few more 
Scottish songs—distinctively such—to be 
ready to aspire to the honor now waiting for 
a worthy claimant. I make no apology for 
introducing this new (cisatlantic) name—no 
more than the scientist does for discovering 
a new star. To benefit humanity by telling 
them something they ought to know is re- 
ward enough. Reid’s poem on “Blackie 
and Edinboro,” published last spring, after 
Blackie’s death (and not in his volume), is 
one of the finest things of the kind ever 
written. I give a stanza or two: 


SCOTTISH BARDS. 


“ There ’s dule! i’ the auld mither’s heart at tynin’? o’ 
her bairn, 
Though like her ain his winsome heid had lang 
been sillar-grey ; 
And but an’ ben’ her wee bit hoose she hirples‘ 
sair forfairn,® 
And ferlies* wha’ll up-haud’ her at the doonfa’ 
o’ the day? 
For ane by ane they ’ve dwined* awa—the blythe 
lads and the bauld— 
In mony a clime ayont her ken hae they been 
stricken doon; 
And noo the blythest o’ them a’ lies streikit® stiff 
and cauld, 
Across her knees, against her heart, in Edinboro 
toon. 


“ Wheesht! for I hear them comin! they ’re trampin’ 
up the street, 
The bonnie street he aften trod, and likit aye sae 
weel; 
And eh! the bagpipe’s wailin’ note amaist wad gar! 
ane greet, 
Sae eithly!® as it airts!’ him to the dear ‘Land 
o’ the Leal.”# 
O safely may his boatie sail to that far shadowy 
shore, 
And kindly be his welcome i’ the port to whilk” 
it ’s boun’; 
For lang we ’ll miss that face and form—the hin- 
maist!* o’ the core 
That held the causey-heid” sae lang in Edinboro 
toon!’’ 


Burns was the poet of the hills and 
streams, and never opened his eyes but he 
saw a lark above him or a flower at his feet; 
but Reid is the poet of the moors. Every 
feature he reproduces; he understands the 
language of the whaups (curlews) crying in 
the distance, and the wee linties singing, the 
scanty foggage, and the wild drear slopes of 
the hills—all are vocal to him. The best 
piece in his book is a Covenanter poem, 
“‘ Kirkbride,” of which I give the first three 
stanzas: 


“Bury me in Kirkbride, 
Where the Lord’s redeemed anes lie; 
The auld kirkyard on the grey hillside, 
Under the open sky ; 
Under the open sky, 
On the breist o’ the brae sae steep, 


1. Grief. 3. “* But and ben,” outer and inner 
6. Wonders. 7. Uphold. 
11. Weep. 12. Easily, 


15. Which. 16, Last. 


2. Losing. 
rooms. 4. Limps. 5. Worn out. 
8. Faded. 9. Stretched. 10. Make. 
softly. 13. Points. 14. True-hearted. 
17. Causeway, street. 
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And side by side wi’ the banes that lie 
Streik’t there in their hinmaist sleep ; 
This puir dune body maun! sune be dust, 

But it thrills wi’ a stoun” o’ pride, 

To ken® it may mix wi’ the great and just 

That slumber in thee, Kirkbride. 


“Little o’ peace or rest 
Had we, that hae aften stude 
Wi’ oor face to the foe on the mountain’s crest, 
Sheddin’ oor dear heart’s blude; 
Sheddin’ oor dear heart’s blude, 
For the richts‘ that the Covenant claimed, 
And ready wi’ life to mak language gude 
Gin the king or his kirk we blamed ; 
And aften I thocht' in the dismal day 


1. Must. Know. 4. Rights. 


5. Thought. 


2. Pang, sudden pain. 3. 


We ’d never see gloamin’ tide, 
But melt like the cranreuch’s! rime that lay 
I’ the dawin,? abune Kirkbride. 


“But gloamin’ fa ’s at last 
On the dour,’ dreich,* dinsome day, 

And the trouble through whilk we hae safely past 
Has left us weary and wae; 
Has left us weary and wae, 

And fain to be laid, limb-free, 
In a dreamless dwawm$ to be airtit away 

To the shores 0’ the crystal sea ; 

Far frae the toil, and the moil, and the murk,’ 
And the tyrant’s curséd pride, 

Row’t’ in the wreath o’ the mists that lurk, 
Heaven-sent, about auld Kirkbride.” 


1. Hoar-frost. 2. 
5. Noisy. 6. Swoon. 


Dawning. 3. Contrary. 4. Tedious. 


7. Gloom. 8. Wrapped. 


A ROMANCE OF THE STARS.* 


BY MARY 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HE night of the visit to the observa- 
tory was one of those glorious starlit 
evenings when the heavens seem re- 

Beyond 


splendent with gems of richest hue. 
the silvery mist of the Pleiades shone the 


ruddy Aldebaran. Inthe southeastern hori- 
zon glowed the glorious constellation of 
Orion: 

“ First next the Twins, see great Orion rise, 

His arms extended stretch o’er half the skies. 

His stride as large, and with a steady pace 

He marches on, and measures a vast space; 

On each broad shoulder a bright star displayed, 

And three obliquely grace his hanging blade. 

In his vast head, immersed in boundless spheres, 

Three stars, less bright, but yet as great, he bears, 

But farther off removed, their splendors lost ; 

Thus graced and armed he leads the starry host.” 

The telescope was first turned toward the 
tuddy Aldebaran, which was compared with 
the brilliant Betelguese, in the shoulder of 
Orion, and is also remarkable on account of 
its color and brilliancy. The rich topaz hue 
formed a marked contrast with the glowing 
light of Aldebaran. The twin stars Castor 
and Pollux were next observed, and the fine 
cluster Praesepe, in Cancer, was easily found 
as it was distinctly visible that night. There 
is a belief among sailors that when this clus- 


__ 


* Copyright, 1896, by Theodore L. Flood. 
E-July. 
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ter can be seen with the unaided eye it 
means fair weather, but when it cannot be 
seen the captain may look out for squalls. 

But the lesson the professor wished to 
convey that evening was more directly con- 
cerned with the glorious star Sirius, the king 
of suns. The professor invited Caroline to 
look at it, and as she did so she gave an ex- 
clamation of surprise : 

“The star is every color of the rainbow,” 
she exclaimed—“ green, and red, and blue! 
It is flashing with wonderful brilliancy and 
looks like a huge diamond.” 

“That may be very beautiful,” the profes- 
sor said smiling, “‘ but it shows that the tele- 
scope is not well focused. As soon as it 
is, these light-flashes diminish, until, on 
such a night as this, you will see the star 
still flashing, it is true, but appearing much 
brighter than to the unaided eye. It will 
then be reduced to a small disk of light, 
surrounded in the case of so bright a star as 
Sirius with a slight glare. The astrono- 
mer’s object is to get rid of all these flames 
and sprays of colored light, so that he has 
very little sympathy with the admiration 
which Wordsworth is said to have expressed 
for out-of-focus views of stars.” 

After he had focused the telescope and 
all the pupils in turn had had a look at 
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Sirius, he addressed the class as follows: 

“In the presence of the glorious king of 
suns, surpassing our own sun, at the very 
least, one thousand times in volume, we are, 
as it were, in the presence of some unseen 
power. How very insignificant our own 
earth appears, especially when we remember 
that it would take more than one million 
globes such as ours to equal in volume that 
of the sun. We are but animalculz on this 
small planet, which planet in itself is but 
an atom compared with the orbs which 
people space. Astronomy teaches us to 
learn, our true value, to look upward and to 
have nobler aspirations, as we strive to grasp 
the meaning of the wonders and the extent 
of God’s universe. Insignificant as we are 
in the great scheme of creation, we dare to 
raise our eyes to the heavens, to weigh the 
planets, to gauge the star-depths, and yet 
we cannot approach nearer than the border 
land of the infinite. ‘In observing Sirius we 
gaze upon a mighty globe instinct with fiery 
energy, glowing with intense luster, possibly 
the center of a scheme of circling worlds far 
more important than that over which our 
sun holds sway! Can you imagine how vast 
must be the scale of the planetary system 
over which Sirius rules? Indeed it must be 
vast for the mere security of its inhabitants. 
An orb placed as far from Sirius as the earth 
is from the sun would be scorched by a heat 
so intense that life would be impossible 
upon its surface. The distance of Jupiter 
would be better, but even then the supply 
of heat would be six times as great as that 
which we receive fromthe sun. At Saturn’s 
distance a world would be illuminated and 
warmed half as much again as our earth, and 
at a distance about one fifth greater than 
that of Saturn would an attendant on Sirius 
receive the same supply of light and heat as 
we have from the sun. In short, a scheme 
of planets bearing the same relation to Sirius 
as respects the supply of life and heat which 
the planetary system bears to the sun would 
have to be constructed on a scale twelve 
times vaster.’* After all, however, the most 
wonderful circumstance is that of which 
alone we are certain. We know of only one 


*** The Expanse of Heaven,”’ p. 245. R.A. Proctor. 


attendant over which Sirius bears sway ; but 
we are well assured as to his own splendor 
and surpassing volume, and these are the 
features which afford the most surprising 
evidence of the wonders of the star-depths.” 

The circumpolar constellations were next 
observed, and as the evening was too chilly 
for further observations the pupils went to 
the professor’s study with Miss Inart and 
the rest of the lesson was devoted to an ac- 
count of the invention of telescopes and their 
history. 

“The history of the discovery of telescopes 
is as follows,” said the professor, when the 
members of the class had taken their places 
in his study. “Inthe year 1606 a concave 
and a convex lens were first used in combi- 
nation, to render objects less distant in ap- 
pearance. ‘In that year the children of an 
optician named Jean Lippershey, of Middle- 
burg, in Zealand, were playing with his 
lenses and happened to hold one before the 
other to look ata distantclock. Their great 
surprise in seeing how near it seemed at- 
tracted their father’s attention, and he made 
several experiments with the glasses, at last 
fixing them as in the modern telescope—in 
draw tubes. On the 2nd of October, 1606, 
he made a petition to the States General of 
Holland for a patent. The alderman, how- 
ever, saw no advantage in it, as you could 
look with only one eye instead of two. They 
refused the patent, and though the discovery 
was soon found of value Lippershey reaped 
no benefit. In 1609 Galileo, hearing of this 
new invention, resolved to make a telescope 
for himself and turn it toward the heavens. 
Its magnifying power was increased from 
three to thirty, and with this he discovered 
the spots on the sun, the rugged surface of 
the moon, the phasesof Venus, and the four 
satellites of Jupiter. In 1611 Kepler made 
the first astronomical telescope with two con- 
cave glasses. Cassini, the first director of 
the Paris Observatory increased the power 
of the telescope to one hundred and fifty, 
and observed the rotation of Jupiter, that of 
Venus and Mars, and the fifth and third 
satellites of Saturn. The earliest telescopes 
which were reflectors were made by Gregory 
in 1663 and Newton in 1672. The great- 
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est instruments of our century are that of 
Herschel, which magnified 3,000 times, and 
and Lord Rosse’s, magnifying 6,000 times, 
the Foucault telescope at Marseilles, of 4,000, 
the reflector at Melbourne, of 7,000, and the 
Newell refractor. The exact knowledge of 
the heavens, which makes so grand‘ a 
feature in modern science, is due, however, 
not only to the existence of instruments 
but also to the establishment of observ- 
atories especially devoted to their use. 
The first astronomical observatory that was 
constructed was at Paris. In 1667 Colbert 
submitted the designs of it to Louis XIV., 
and four years afterward it was completed. 
The Greenwich Observatory was _ estab- 
lished in 1676, that of Berlin in 1710, and 
that of St. Petersburg in 1725. Since then 
many others have been erected, private as 
well as public, in all parts of the world, and 
no night passes without numerous obser- 
vations being taken as part of the ordinary 
duty of the astronomers attached to them.’ ”’* 

“T wish you would tell us something 
more about the Lick Observatory tele- 
scope,” said Marion. 

“ The great Lick telescope,” replied the 
professor, ‘was mounted in 1888, and is 
the largest in the world. The object-glass 
is three feet in diameter, and the tube is 
fifty-seven feet long. The telescope and 
the mounting weigh thirty-seven tons, and 
the parts that move weigh nearly four tons. 
The highest magnifying power used on 
stars is about five thousand times. It is so 
arranged that photographs can be taken 
with it also. When we wish to examine 
stars for a long time we point a telescope 
at them, shortly after they rise in the east, 
and study their appearance during the 
whole night, until they have sunk low in 
the west. To do this we must contrive a 
suitable mounting for our telescope. The 
small telescope-stand with three legs, such 
as every one has seen, will do for this 
purpose, but a much better form is the 
equatorial mounting, as it is shown in the 
pictures of the great telescope at Mount 
Hamilton. In an account of the Lick tele- 
scope Professor Holden wrote as follows: 


*“ Astronomical Myths,” pp. 229-230. C. Flammarion. 
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“«The telescope is attached directly to the lati- 
tude axis. Near the end of this axis is a divided 
circle, and the latitude of the star you wish to find 
is set off on this circle by moving the telescope. 
You are now pointed to the right latitude. The 
inclined axis just above the heavy iron stand is the 
longitude axis, and it is also provided with a circle. 
By turning the whole telescope, latitude axis and 
all, around this, the right longitude can be reached 
and the star is seen in the eye-piece. But the star 
is constantly moving from east to west, from rising 
to setting, and the telescope must also be moved 
to follow it.’ 


“Provision for so moving the telescope 
is made in the clockwork contrivance which 
I recently described to you,” the professor 
concluded. 

“T do wish you would tell me the mean- 
ing of the words eye-fiece, object-glass, and 
Jjinder,” said Caroline. 

“Your question has been so well an- 
swered by others that I will read their 
words,” replied the professor : 

“« A telescope can, like the microscope, be made 
only of two glasses, an object-glass to form an 
image in the tube and a magnifying eye-piece to 
enlarge it. In the telescope the thing we look at is 


_ far off, so that the rays of light fall on the object- 


glass at such a very narrow angle as to be practi- 
cally parallel, and the image in the tube is of course 
very much smaller than the planet or star it 
pictures. What the object-glass of the telescope 
does for us is to bring a small real image of an 
object very far off close to us in the tube of the 
telescope, so that we can examine it. Think fora 
moment what this means. Imagine a distant star, 
whose light travels at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand five hundred miles in one 
second, still takes sixty-five years in reaching us, as 
in the case of the star Canopus in the southern 
hemisphere. Picture the tiny waves of light cross- 
ing the countless billions of miles of space during 
that space of time, and reaching us so widely 
spread out that the few faint rays which strike our 
eye are quite useless, and for us that star has no 
existence. But let us question the giant telescope 
by turning the object-glass in the direction where 
the star lies in infinite space. The widespread rays 
are collected and come to a minute bright image in 
the dark tube. You put the eye-piece to this image, 
and there, under your eye, is a shining point. This 
is the image of the star, which would otherwise be 
lost to you in the mighty distance. Can any magic 
tube be more marvelous or any thought grander or 
more sublime than this? By making use of the 
laws of light, which are the same wherever we turn, 
we can penetrate into depths so vast that we are 
not able even to measure them and bring back 
unseen stars to tell us the secrets of the mighty 
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universe. As far as the stars are concerned, 
whether we see them or not depends entirely upon 
the number of rays collected by the object-glass ; 
for at such enormous distances the rays have no 
angle that we can measure, and, magnify as you 
will, the brightest star only remains a point of 
light. It is in order to collect enough rays that 
astronomers have tried to have larger and larger 
object-glasses; so that while a small good hand 
telescope may have an object-glass measuring only 
one inch and a quarter across, some of the giant 
telescopes have lenses of two and a half feet, or 
thirty inches diameter. These enormous lenses are 
very difficult to make and manage, and have many 
faults, therefore astronomical telescopes are often 
made with curved mirrors to reflect the rays and 
bring them to a focus instead of reflecting them as 
curved lenses do. We see then that one very im- 
portant use of the telescope is to bring objects into 
view which otherwise we would never see, for 
although we bring the stars into sight we cannot 
magnify them. But whenever an object is near 
enough for the rays to fall even at a very small 
perceptible angle on the object-glass, then we can 
magnify them, and the longer the telescope and the 
stronger the eye-piece the more the object is mag- 
nified. By going to the proper end of the telescope 
you can get quite near the image and can see and 
magnify it if you put a strong lens to collect the 
rays from it to a focus. This is the use of the 
eye-piece.’* 

“«The object-glass of the telescope is up at one 
end of the tube, and an eye-piece at the other. The 
chief use of the tube is to keep these two glasses at 
exactly the right distance apart. The object-glass 
makes a picture of the star we are observing close 
down by the eye-piece, and the eye-piece is a micro- 
scope with which we examine the picture. In the 
Lick telescope there is a whole set of magnifying 
glasses, some magnifying as much as five thousand 
times, and some only two hundred times, and they 
are used as occasion requires.’t 

“In large telescopes,” continued the pro- 
fessor, “‘where the difference between the 
focal length of the object-glass and that of 
the eye-glass is so great, the magnifying 
power is quite startling, simply because the 
object-glass is large enough to collect a 
greater number of rays. Says another writer : 

«“ «Even with a small telescope, with a focus of 
eighteen inches, and an object-glass measuring one 
and a quarter inches across, we can put on a quarter- 
of-an-inch eye-piece and so magnify seventy-two 
times. So we can go on lengthening the focus of 
the object-glass and shortening the focus of the eye- 
piece till in Lord Rosse’s gigantic fifty-six foot tele- 
scope, in which the image is fifty-four feet behind 





* Through Magic Glasses,” p. 46. Arabella Buckley. 
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the object-glass, an eye-piece one eighth of an incli 
from the image magnifies five thousand one hundred 
and eighty-four times! These giant telescopes, 
however, require an enormous object-glass, or mirror, 
for the points of light are so spread out in making 
the large image that it is very faint unless an enor- 
mous number of rays are collected. Lord Rosse’s 
telescope has a reflecting mirror measuring six feet 
across, and a man can walk upright in the telescope 
tube, which is six feet in diameter and sixty feet in 
length.’ ”* 

“What is a reflecting telescope?” asked 
Lydia, who had been listening intently to 
the professor’s remarks. 

“A reflecting telescope is one which de- 
pends entirely for its power upon a bright 
mirror at the lower end,” continued the pro- 
fessor, “and when using this telescope you 
look at the reflection of the stars in this 
mirror. ‘Lord Rosse’s telescope has a light- 
gathering power so enormous that even by 
day the stars seen through it shine like min- 
iature suns. The object of reflectors is to 
bring into view those outlying regions of 
space which are hidden in the twilight of 
vast distance. The tiny cloudlets which 
shine from beyond the great depths of space 
are changed into glorious galaxies of stars, 
blazing with a splendor which cannot be 
imagined by those who have not themselves 
looked upon the magic scene.’f To span the 
vast abysses of space, to exhibit streams and 
rows of stars as yet unseen and but barely 
visible in other telescopes—such is the kind 
of work done by this great reflector. 

“A question asked by Miss Sturgis a 
few moments ago,” said the professor, 
“still remains unanswered. I have ex- 
plained the use of the eye-piece and the 
object-glass of the telescope, but I have not 
yet told you what a finder is. This passage 
from a reliable work will, I think, make that 
point clear: 

“«In observing the planets, for instance, one meets 
with a difficulty which exists more or less in every 
case where a small object has to be found at night— 
it is not easy to direct the telescope upon the planet 
because the observer cannot look through the tele- 
scope and outside of the tube at thesame time. In 
large telescopes a finder is added—a small telescope 
with a large field of view, in which field the object 
is sure to be seen, if the main tube has been directed 


*“* Through Magic Glasses,’”’ pp. 48. Arabella Buckley. 
t “‘ The Orbs Around Us,” pp. 67-68. R. A. Proctor. 
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pretty exactly toward the object. With small tele- 
scopes the difficulty may be removed by using the 
lowest power when directing the telescope, because 
the lower the power the larger is the field, and after- 
ward carefully changing eye-pieces without shifting 
the telescope. But if this fails, remove the eye- 
piece altogether, then on looking into the telescope, 
directed as nearly as possible toward the object, a 
slight glare will be seen. Carefully shift the tube 
until this glare fills the whole object-glass; then 
gently insert the eye-piece, and the object will be 
found in the field of view.’ ”* 

“How do they polish the mirrors for tele- 
scopes?” asked Marion Cleveland. 

“ First the surface has to be ground with 
coarse sand,” replied the professor, ‘and 
then with emery, which has gradually to be 
finer and finer. The grinding continues 
until the mirror is very slightly basin-shaped. 
In Ball’s ‘Starland’ he has given us the 
following account of the mirror : 

“¢In a mirror six inches across the depression at 
the center would perhaps be not more than the 
twentieth of an inch. Small though this depression 
is, yet it has to be given with exactness. In fact, 
if it were wrong at any point by so much as the tenth 
of the thickness of a sheet of paper the telescope 
would not perform accurately. The tool that is 
used for grinding is made of iron, and has been 
turned in the lathe to the right shape. It is divided 


into squares, and after the grinding is over comes, 


the polishing, and this is effected with a tool like 
the grinder in shape. This has to be covered over 
with little squares of pitch so that when warmed 
and put down on the mirror it is soft enough to re- 
ceive the right shape. The beeswax or pitch is 
smeared with a preparation called “rouge,” which is 
red oxide of iron. Water is poured on the glass, 
and the work begins, the polishing tool with its bees- 
wax surface being moved in a slowly rotatary mo- 
tion by two wooden arms connected with a shaft. 
Day after day and week after week the workman 
stands and attends to the polishing, adding water 
when needed, and watching the glass carefully to see 
that no dust or other damaging substance reaches it.’ 


“For an object lesson in patience the 
work of a tapestry weaver is not to be com- 


pared with that of a lens grinder. The 
tapestry weaver can see that he is getting 
ahead, but the lens grinder cannot. He 
just grinds away for a year or so and then 
makes a test to see what he has accom- 
plished. It took two years and a half to 
grind and polish the Chicago University 
lens for the Yerkes telescope. Every lens 


—_. 


* “Elementary Astronomy,” p. 140. P.. A. Proctor. 
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is made up of two parts: the crown, or 
convex glass, which goes in the outer end 
of the telescope, and the flat glass, which is 
placed directly behind it. For’ grinding 
the crown glass a concave polishing tool is 
used. It covers the glass and works on 
the same principle as the flat tool. 
“Professor Holden gives the following 
account of the most important work which 
is now in operation at Mount Hamilton, 
viz., photographing the spectra of the stars: 


“<In visual observations we let the object-glass 
form a picture of the object, and we examine this 
picture with a microscope, an eye-piece. In spec- 
trum observations we let the light from the object- 
glass pass through one or more prisms, and 
change the image from a picture into a rainbow- 
tinted streak of light, red at one end and violet 
at the other, and crossed by several very fine, 
narrow, dark lines. Every star has a set of such 
lines peculiar to itself. Every chemical substance 
—as hydrogen, sodium, quicksilver, etc.—also has 
a set of lines peculiar to itself. We find out 
lines which belong to hydrogen, for example, by ex- 
periments in a laboratory. Observations on a star 
sometimes show us these same lines in the star- 
spectrum. Hence it follows that the star is partly 
composed of hydrogen. In the same way we can 
identify other substances in the stars, and finally can 
give a pretty complete list of the elements which are 
present in this star. In this way the composition of 
stars which are almost infinitely distant are deter- 
mined. We can also tell by the shifting of the lines 
in the spectrum from their true position the earth’s 
motion to and from a star. If the lines are shifted 
one way, toward the blue end of the spectrum, we 
are approaching the star, if they are shifted the 
other way, toward the red, we are receding. The 
amount of the displacement can be measured and 
tells us how great our motion is. 

“When you are on a train rapidly passing another 
one you have noticed the peculiar shriek of the bell 
of the other engine. The sound of that bell is 
shifted to a higher note as you approach the train, 
and to a lower note as you gradually pass away from 
it. Nothing is more certain than that the bell itself 
always gives out one and the same sound. The 
shift of the tone is caused by your motion, and the 
amount of the shift depends on the velocity of the 
motion. The case is similar for light. Hence this 
device enables us to solve this amazing problem: 
Given a star bright enough to be seen, but so dis- 
tant that it is hopeless even to guess how far off it 
is; required to find out how fast we are approaching 
this star in miles per second! MHere is another 
one: Given that such determinations can be made, 
required to know how fast the whole solar system is 
moving through space, and in what direction. This, 
in fact, is the chief problem at Mount Hamilton to- 
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day. These are some of the astonishing questions 
which can be solved by modern scientific methods, 
using modern scientific instruments.’ ” * 


‘“ What is a spectroscope?” now in- 
quired Caroline. 

“The hour for the lesson has slipped by 
so fast,” said the professor, “that I have 
little time left to speak of the spectroscope. 
However, I will try to do so in a few 
words. 


“« When we pass sunlight through a three-sided 
piece of glass called a prism, we break up the ray 
of white light into a line of beautiful colors 
gradually passing from red, through orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and indigo, to violet, and these follow 
in the same order as we see them in the rainbow or 
in the thin film of a soap-bubble. By various ex- 
periments it has been proved that these colors are 
separated from each other because the many waves 
which make up the white light are different sizes, 
so that because the waves of red light are slow and 
heavy they lag behind when bent in the three-sided 
glass, while the rapid violet waves are bent more 
out of their road and run to the farther end of the 
line, the other colors ranging themselves between. 
Now when the light passes through the prism, each 
colored wave overlaps the next wave a very little. 
By using several prisms one after the other these 
waves are separated more and more till we get a 
very long band, or spectrum. The work, then, of 
our magic glass, the spectroscope, is simply to sift 
the waves of light, and these waves, from their 
color and their position in the long spectrum, 
actually tell us what glowing gases have started on 
their road. Is not this like magic? I take a sub- 
stance made of I know not what, I break it up, 
and, melting it in the intense heat of an electric 
spark, throw its light into the spectroscope. Then, 
as I examine this light after it has been spread out 
by the prisms, I can actually read by unmistakable 
lines what metals or non-metals it contains. Nay, 
more; when I catch the light of a star, or even of a 
faint nebula, in my telescope and pass it through 
these prisms, there, written upon the magic-colored 
band I read off the gases which are glowing in the 
star-sun or star-dust billions of miles away. With 
a spectroscope and the help of chemistry you can 
peer into the vast universe which we can never 
visit so long as our bodies hold us down to our 
little earth. With celestial photography you can 
make the unseen stars print their spots of light on 
the square of glass by means of light-waves which 
left them hundreds of years ago, or you can sift this 
light.in your spectroscope and make it tell you 
what substances were glowing in that star when 
they were started on their road. All this you can 
do on one condition, namely, that you seek patiently 


**“* A Modern Observatory.”” Professor Holden, in The 
Youth's Companion, October 11, 1894. 


to know the truth. If you make careless, in- 
accurate experiments, and draw hasty conclusions, 
you will only do bad work, which it may take you 
years to undo; but if you question the telescope 
and spectroscope honestly and carefully they will 
answer you truly and faithfully. You may make 
many mistakes, but one experiment will correct the 
other, and while you are storing up in your own 
mind knowledge which lifts you far above this little 
world you may add your own little group of facts 
to the general store, and help to pave the way to 
such grand discoveries as those of Newton in 
astronomy, Bunsen and Kirchhoff in spectrum 
analysis, and Darwin in the world of life.’ ”* 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE professor now expressed a hope 
that the class would have many such even- 
ings in the observatory and that in this way 
a renewed interest would be felt in as- 
tronomy. 

“T am very well pleased with the result 
of my work so far,” continued the professor, 
“and I cannot help realizing that you have 
improved very much since I first had charge 
of this class. I am not only pleased but 
encouraged, and I hope the results will be 
excellent at the end of the year.” 

As it was nearly nine o’clock Miss Inart 
and the young ladies took their departure, 


‘thanking the professor for the delightful 


evening they had spent. As the girls went 
down the steps they could not resist giving 
timid glances at the haunted terrace, to see 
if perchance the legend would come true. 
All went well until they had passed down 
the steps, when Marion Cleveland noticed 
that she had dropped her handkerchief, and 
looking back saw it on the last of the steps 
leading to the observatory. She asked 
Miss Inart’s permission to return for it, 
and in a few minutes had reached the steps 
and picked up the handkerchief. Just as 
she did so, she heard or fancied she heard 
a faint scream from the terrace above, and 
looking up she saw for a moment distinctly 
outlined against the dark wall of the Grange 
a white figure, apparently waving its hands 
in distress. Next moment it had disap- 
peared. Trembling with fear Marion hastily 
rejoined her companions, and slipping her 
arm through Caroline’s she whispered, 


*“ Through Magic Glasses.” Chap. II. Arabella Buckley. 
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“Oh, Caroline, I have seen the ghost!” 

“Marion, what are you saying!” said 
Caroline in surprise. “Do you mean that 
you have seen Pamela Wentworth?” 

‘‘T have,” said Marion, still overcome 
with terror. ‘Do not tell the girls, as they 
have not seen it and it will spoil their visits 
to the observatory—and perhaps I was mis- 
taken after all.” 

“ Do tell me all about it,” begged Caro- 
line, and Marion described the apparition. 

“How terrified you must have been!” 
said Caroline. ‘I wonder that you did not 
scream.” 

“T never scream when I am very much 
frightened,” said Marion; “terror seems to 
make me speechless. I wonder if the 
legend will come true—that is about my 
betrothed dying on the eve of our wedding 
day. I suppose the best way to avoid this 
fate is not to become engaged.” 

“T should imagine so,” said Caroline 
laughing. ‘ You are not obliged to fall in 
love with any one, but some one is very likely 
to fall in love with you, and then what will 
you do?” 

“Oh, I am sure I don’t know,” said 
Marion laughing. “It is no use borrowing 
trouble, and it may have been my imagina- 
tion after all that made me fancy I saw the 
ghost. I had forgotten about Pamela 
Wentworth till I reached the foot of the 
steps, and then I remembered her and it 
seemed to me that I heard a scream and 
looking up I saw the apparition. But do 
not let us think of it any more, she has 
given us enough trouble already.” 

“Yes indeed,” said Caroline, “you were 
nearly expelled through her, and altogether 
I think we have taken entirely too much 
notice of the fair maiden. Let us try never 
to think of her again, nor to speak of her, 
for there is no use in doing so. Let us 
hope no one else will see her though or 
else they will not gare to go to the observa- 
tory again.” 

But apparently the spirit of Pamela in- 
tended to vindicate her rights, for before 
the next Friday, owing to a smoldering 
pipe carelessly dropped by one of the car- 
penters who were working at the building, 


the west wing was burned to the ground, 
together with the observatory. The fire 
occurred just about noon, and as the 
professor hurried from the class room to 
the scene of the catastrophe he found that 
he was too late to save any of his books 
and papers, the result of years of hard 
study. 

Miss Inart sympathized with him in his 
loss, and placed a liberal sum of money at 
his command with which he could replace 
his books, and she ordered a fine telescope 
to replace the one that had given the 
astronomy class so much pleasure the even- 
ing before. Professor Douglas bravely con- 
tinued the good work he had begun in 
making the science of the stars interesting 
to his pupils, and by the end of the year 
his most sanguine expectations were 
realized. Miss Inart was delighted with 
his success, and her only regret was that 
owing to a most promising financial arrange- 
ment for a course of lectures in America 
she was not able to reéngage the professor 
for the following year. 


Three years later many changes had 
taken place in the lives of Marion and her 
companions, while the professor had become 
a well-known and popular lecturer. He had 
been invited to give a course of lectures in 
England, at the London Institution, and had 
engaged his passage on the City of Rome. 
Arriving but a moment before the ship was 
ready to start he hurried up the plank walk 
and stepped on board, and the vessel started 
on its way amid the cheering of the crowds 
on the wharf. The professor gazed upon 
the receding shores for some time, and then 
hastened to his cabin to dispose of his satchel 
and a heavy case filled with lantern-slides 
for his lectures. He then returned to the 
deck, taking a passenger list with him, 
hoping that he might see some familiar 
name—some one who would help to relieve 
the monotony of the voyage. With surprise 
and pleasure he saw the name of Marion 
Cleveland. It was the very last name on 
the list, since she had engaged her passage 
only a week or so before. She too in look- 
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ing over her list was surprised to find the 
professor’s name. She wondered if he 
would remember her, and whether he would 
care to speak to her if he did. 

A few hours after the ship had started on 
its way Marion seated herself on the deck 
and prepared to enjoy the delightful sensa- 
tion of rest. Her life had been a busy one 
during the past few weeks, while she was 
making arrangements to go to England by 
selling her old home in New York, which her 
mother’s death had left desolate. Left an 
orphan and alone in the world, Marion had 
resolved to return to England and make her 
home there. Miss Inart, who had always 
remained her loyal friend, had invited her 
to come to the Grange and remain for the 
rest of‘her life if she cared to do so, and 
Marion had resolved to accept the invita- 
tion for a few weeks at least. She was no 
longer wealthy, much of her fortune having 
been swamped in an unwise speculation 
made by her mother a year previous to her 
death, but she had enough to enable her to 
live comfortably. Still she longed for some 
employment to keep her from brooding over 
her mother’s death, which had come as a 
greatshock. It seemed to Marion as though 
she would never forget that terrible moment 
when she found her mother, who but one 
short hour before had been full of life and 
energy, lying lifeless on the floor. She 
was thinking of this now as she gazed at 
the sea and watched the waves dancing in 
the sunlight. The sky overhead was blue, 
with soft, fleecy clouds hurrying on their 
way, and all nature seemed to smile with 
gladness, while she alone was unhappy. 
She sighed, and the tears came unbidden to 
her eyes. 

At that moment she heard some one ad- 
dressing her, and turning round she saw 
Professor Douglas extending his hand in 
friendly greeting. He had observed that 
she wore mourning and now saw the pa- 
thetic look in her eyes. 

“Miss Cleveland,” he said, “this is an 
unexpected pleasure. I scarcely hoped to 
meet any one I knew on board, and when I 
came across your name on the passenger 
list I was rather curious to know if it were 


the same Miss Clevetand I knew at Miss 
Inart’s. So you are crossing the wide At- 
lantic also, I see.” 

He then by tactful inquiries learned of 
her sad bereavement, and his delicately ex- 
pressed sympathy was a balm to the girl’s 
stricken heart. In the course of their fur- 
ther conversation Marion recalled the old 
days at the Grange and spoke of the great 
pleasure and profit she had derived from 
his class-room lectures. This emboldened 
the professor to suggest a continuation of 
the talks during their voyage, to which 
Marion assented with delight. 

“We may as well begin these talks this 
evening,” said the professor. ‘We have 
only five evenings and we may as well make 
the most of the opportunity. As this is the 
month of July we can admire the constella- 
tions seen in the summer time, and besides 
that on the fifth evening we shall have the 
full moon to delight us.” 

‘“‘ That is charming,” said Marion. “Iam 
so glad we happened to take passage on the 
same ship; and if it will not weary you I 
wish you would tell me something about the 
legends of the stars, for they are exceedingly 
interesting to me.” 

“Very well, then,”’ replied the professor 
smiling, ‘“‘we will combine mythology and 
astronomy, and they blend together well, let 
me assure you. Whatare you reading?” he 
continued, glancing at the book Marion had 
in her hand. 

“The Poet at the Breakfast T'able,’”’ she 
replied, ‘“‘and I have just come to the ac- 
count of Scheherezade’s visit to the observa- 
tory. I was reading the description of the 
observatory and it recalled to me our last 
and only lesson on the western terrace of 
Grange, and I closed the book for awhile 
letting my thoughts wander back to that 
happy time. I shall never forget that even- 
ing. You remember our legend about Pa- 
mela Wentworth, and the supposition that 
her ghost haunted that terrace, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“‘T remember well,” replied the professor, 
“and I wonder if any of you saw her ghost 
that eventful evening.” 

“TI was the only one,” replied Marion. 
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“You saw the ghost!” exclaimed the pro- 
fessor in surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Marion, smiling at the ex- 
pression on the professor’s face, ‘‘ 1 saw the 


ghost. After we had descended the stéps 
leading from the terrace we had only gone 
a short distance when I missed my handker- 
chief. I asked Miss Inart if I ‘might return 
and look for it, and I found it on the last 
step. Just at that moment I fancied I heard 
a faint scream, and looking up at the terrace 
I saw an apparition in white waving its 
hands in distress. That must have been 
Pamela.” 

Professor Douglas was silent for a moment, 
and then as an idea occurred to him to 
Marion’s great surprise he gave a hearty 
laugh. Then hastening to explain he said: 

“Miss Cleveland, I see it all. Your 
ghost with the waving hands was a sheet I 
was shaking out over the balustrade sur- 
rounding the terrace preparatory to wrap- 
ping it around my precious telescope. As 
for the scream, that I can also easily ac- 
count for as there was an owl that had es- 
tablished itself amid the branches of a large 
oak near the west wing of theGrange. After 
the fire its screams were heard no more. 
Doubtless it perished in the flames.” 

“T am so glad you have explained that 
away,” said Marion, ‘“ because—well, be- 
cause—Do you remember the rest of the 
legend?” 

“T cannot say that I do,” replied the pro- 
fessor, as he tried to recall it to his mind. 

“Whoever saw the ghost,” said Marion 
laughing, “was fated never to wed, as her 
betrothed would die on the eve of their wed- 
ding day. But that would not trouble me at 
present, since I am not engaged.” 

“But you may be some day,” said the 
professor reflectively, “and for the sake of 
your future fiancé it would be just as well if 
you had not seen the ghost.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Marion. “By 
the way,” she continued, thinking it best to 
change the subject, which was becoming 
somewhat personal, “there is an excellent 
account of an observatory in ‘The Poet at 
the Breakfast Table.’ ” 

“T would like to hear it,” said the pro- 
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fessor, “if you do not mind reading it, for 
I am especially interested since I have been 
told that the young astronomer depicted in 
this book was suggested by Richard A. 
Proctor, who at one time was an intimate 
friend of Oliver Wendell Holmes. The 
verses ‘Wind-clouds and Star-drifts’ were 
inspired by him, and embodied his own ideas 
on the subject.” 

“* How interesting,” said Marion, ‘and 
how much more enjoyable the book will be 
now that you have told me this!” 

She turned over the pages of the book till 
she came to the account referred to and then 
read as follows: 


“¢ A deep and solid stone foundation for the ob- 
servatory is laid in the earth, and a massive pier of 
masonry is built upon it. A heavy block of granite 
forms the summit of this pier, and on this block 
rests the equatorial telescope. Around this struc- 
ture a circular tower is built, with two or more floors 
which come close up to the pier, but do not touch it 
at any point. It is crowned with a hemispherical 
dome. .. . This dome is cleft from its base to its 
summit by a narrow ribbon-like opening, through 
which is seen the naked sky. It revolves on cannon- 
balls, so easily that a single hand can move it, and 
thus the opening may be turned toward any point of 
the compass. As the telescope can be raised or de- 
pressed so as to be directed to any elevation from 
the horizon to the zenith, and turned around the 
entire circle with the dome, it can be pointed to any 
part of the heavens. But as the star or other celes- 
tial object is always apparently moving, in conse- 
quence of the real rotary movement of the earth, 
the telescope is made to follow it automatically by 
an ingenious clockwork contrivance. No place, 
short of the temple of the living God, can be more 
solemn. The jars of the restless life around it do 
not disturb the serene intelligence of the half-reason- 
ing apparatus. Nothing can stir the massive pier 
but the shocks that shake the solid earth itself. 
When an earthquake thrills the planet, the massive 
turret shudders with the shuddering rocks on which 
it rests, but it pays no heed to the wildest tempest, 
and while the heavens are convulsed and shut from 
the eye of the far-seeing instrument it waits without 
a tremor for the blue sky to come back. It is the 
type of the true and steadfast man of the Roman 
poet, whose soul remains unmoved while the firma- 
ment cracks and tumbles about him. It is the ma- 
terial image of the Christian: his heart resting on 
the Rock of Ages, his eye fixed on the brighter world 
above.’” 


“That is a beautiful sentiment finely ex- 
pressed,” said the professor as Marion fin- 
ished reading the paragraph, “and a few 
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pages further on you will find that refer- 
ence is made to double stars. Let me see 
if I can find the passage. 

“ Here it is,” he continued. ‘The young 
girl Scheherezade is asking the young as- 
tronomer to show her the double star.” 

“Do read it to me,” said Marion, and the 
professor read : 


“The Young Girl quite astonished the Young 
Astronomer with her vivacity. All at once she 
turned to him. 

««« Will you show me the double star you said I 
should see?” 

««« With the greatest pleasure, ” he said, and pro- 
ceeded to wheel the ponderous dome, and then to 
adjust the instrument, I think to the one in Andro- 
meda, or that in Cygnus, but I should not know 
one of them from the other. 

“« How beautiful!” she said, as she looked at 
the wonderful object. “ One is orange red and one 
is emerald green.” 

“«The young man made an explanation in which 
he said something about complementary colors. 

«“«« And the two revolve around each other?” 
said the Young Girl. 

«<«« Ves,” he answered, “two suns, a greater and 
a less, each shining, but with a different light, for 
the other.” 

“«“How charming! It must be so much 
pleasanter than to be alone in such a great empty 
space! I should think one would hardly care to 
shine if its light wasted itself in the monstrous 
solitude of the sky. Does not a single star seem 
very lonely to you up there?” 

“««Not more lonely than I am myself,” an- 
swered the Young Astronomer. 

“«*T don’t know what there was in those few 
words, but I noticed that for a minute or two after 
‘they were uttered I heard the ticking of the clock- 


XHIBITIONS have one value quite 
distinct from their value as “ shows ” 
or advertisements. They do enter- 

tain and they certainly advertise the exhibits 

and exhibitors—which is useful. They are 
far more valuable as milestones in the 
world’s progress and as points of view from 
which can be obtained wider outlooks over 
the fields of science and industry. In this 
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work that moved the telescope as clearly as if we 
had all been holding our breath, and listening for 
the music of the spheres. 

“«The Young Girl kept her eye closely applied to 
the eye-piece of the telescope a very long time, it 
seemed to me. Those double stars interested her 
a good deal, no doubt. When she looked off from 
the glass I thought both her eyes appeared very 
much as if they had been a little strained, for they 
were suffused and glistening. It may be that she 
pitied the lonely young man. 

“¢T know nothing in the world tenderer than 
the pity that a kind-hearted young girl has fora 
young man who feels lonely.’ ” 

The professor paused here ; it seemed to 
him that he was treading on dangerous 
ground—had perhaps read a little too far. 
This passage applied so directly to his own 
case; he was so lonely—but did Marion 
pity him? Did she even dream that he 
cared for her? He did not dare to look at 
her just then, and busied himself turning 
the pages of the book, as he remarked: 

“Further on in the book there are some 
remarks about ‘star-dust whirling about in 
the infinite expanse of ether’ and the 
poetical selections about ‘ Wind-clouds and 
Star-drifts,’ which you will doubtless enjoy.” 

“Would you not like to read them to me?” 
said Marion. “You can help me to under- 
stand them so much better than if I tried 
to puzzle them out by myself.” 

“TI shall be most happy to do so,” 
replied the professor; and this was the first 
of many pleasant hours during a journey 
which passed all too swiftly for him. 





connection the Electrical Exhibition recently 
held in New York is interesting because it 
showed how manifold are the uses of elec- 
tricity and how largely it has entered into 
the public and domestic life of the people. 

No startling and vitally important dis- 
covery or invention, like Franklin’s kite or 
Morse’s telegraph, has been made in the 
past few years (excepting the Roentgen 
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experiments) and the exhibition seemed to 
show that the progress of electrical science 
had been more like the spread of a great 
conquest over a vast domain than a march 


into a new country. Twenty-five years ago 
telegraphy was the one important field of 
electrical application. To-day the practical 
fields of its usefulness are the five great dis- 
tricts of light, heat, power, telegraphy, and 
telephony. A sixth and much smaller field 
might be traced in the chemical applications 
of the electric current. The New York ex- 
hibition was specially interesting as showing 
the countless and often minute subdivision 
of these great fields and as showing how the 
one electric current might be useful in giv- 
ing light and heat and in conveying power. 

To catalogue the useful applications of 
the incandescent light would be useless. 
It was shown in the exhibition in every im- 
aginable variety of sign, ornament, architec- 
tural detail, and in hundreds of novel forms 
of lamps. The most promising feature of 
this part of the exhibition seemed to be in 
the artistic use of the incandescent bulb in 
lighting interiors. To merely hang a lamp 
in a gas bracket is to follow a tradition, and 
at first it seemed natural that the new lamp 
should hold the same place as the candle 
and gas jet. Now it has fairly broken away 
from these limitations and in the hands of 
the artist and architect appears in countless 
new and beautifulforms. Color appears as 
a new element in lighting, and rooms may 
glow with any tint desired. One of the 
most curious phases of this part of the exhi- 
bition was the use of the incandescent light 
to illuminate scenery or scenic pictures and 
in the use of fanciful and unusual combina- 
tions of light as signs and advertisements. 
Some of these were composed of gigantic 
letters, one of which would light a street ; 
others were delicate traceries of colored 
sparks or humorous devices for catching the 
eye. Minute lights amid flowers and dress 
ornaments showed the extreme to which the 
light may be divided. Some of these smaller 
decorative lights were portable and were 
supplied with current from small dry bat- 
teries. The most useful application of small 
portable batteries shown at the exhibition is 
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an oil lamp with a small battery placed in- 
side the lamp stand. Turning up the wick 
starts the current and a minute carbon 
glows and lights the lamp. The same 
movement shuts off the current and the lamp 
may be extinguished by pressure on a but- 
ton. It is just these minor electric appli- 
ances that are most valuable, because they 
show the direction in which science becomes 
a servant in the household. Many a home 
has disappeared in smoke because of a 
match used in lighting the evening lamp or 
in attempting to blow out the flame. Smaller 
applications were shown in tiny lights for 
illuminating the face of a watch on the bu- 
reau or in a carriage and for dentists’ and 
surgeons’ use and for pocket lanterns. 

In arc lighting the most important im- 
provement shown was improved lamps for 
inclosing the arc and prolonging the life of 
the carbons. A small glass bulb closed at 
the bottom incloses the two carbons, the 
lower carbon being secured to the base of 
the bulb. At the top is a loosely fitting 
cover or a cover having an escape valve, the 
upper carbon passing through the cover and 
meeting the lower carbon in the usual man- 
ner. When the light is started the arc 
flame quickly burns out the oxygen of the 
air inclosed in the bulb and soon fills the 
whole space with the products of combus- 
tion. The excess slowly escapes at the top 
and the lamp burns, as it were, in its own 
self-created (partial) vacuum. The result 
is a larger flame, burning with great steadi- 
ness and almost wholly free from shadows, 
and a very slow consumption of the carbons. 
Carbons in such lamps live a hundred hours, 
those in the air eight hours. There is no 
possible escape of dangerous sparks, ash, or 
dust, thus adding greatly to the safety of the 
arc light and making it useful inside as well 
as out of doors. 

Another novel form of arc light employs 
two flat carbons placed side by side, the arc 
burning between them at the ends. The 
arc is kept in position at the ends (lower) 
of the carbons by a magnetic coil placed out- 
side the glass cylinder in which the carbons 
burn. This novel form of light appears to 
have the advantage of very few working 
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parts, an inclosed air space in which the 
arc burns, and freedom from shadows. It 
occupies much less room than the ordinary 
arc lamp. 

The most interesting new electric light at 
the exhibition was the vacuum-tube light. 
It is the outgrowth of the familiar laboratory 
experiments so much used lately in the 
study of the new X rays. For many years the 
Geissler tube has remained in the position 
of an interesting laboratory appliance useful 
in scientific research. Its faint light seemed 
to have no practical value except as a sub- 
ject for study. In the exhibition the great 
Geissler, or vacuum tubes shone with bright 
white light as if they were charged with 
sunshine. The glow of a Geissler tube 
depends upon the rapid opening and closing 
of an electric current that passes through 
the high vacuum within the tube. In these 
new vacuum tubes the vibrations in the cur- 
rent are of high frequency, each vibration 
producing a bright flash of light. Blended 
together through their rapid succession they 
give to the eye the appearance of a continu- 
ous stream of light—practically the tube 
shines with brilliant white light without the 
heat that accompanies all other forms of 
electric light. The glass tubes are six feet 
long, and while apparently full of white 
light are practically cold, and it is only 
natural that this beautiful white light should 
be called “the cold light.” The appliances 
whereby a number of these large Geissler 
tubes are made to shine with light could not 
be here explained without the use of dia- 
grams and much technical language. It is 
enough to observe that this display was the 
most interesting in the whole exhibition, 
because it showed a wonderful adaptation 
of old and familiar appliances to a new and 
useful method of illumination. Such glow- 
ing tubes placed in the cornice of a room 
or upon the ceiling or treated as a part of 
the ornamentation of columns or arches 
would add a wholly new field for the study 
of artistic electric lighting. This “cold 
light’ exhibit promises to become in the 
near future the starting point for a wide 
field of scientific study, and undoubtedly it 
is the. heginning of a new industry. So far 
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the data concerning the actual cost of the 
light is not sufficient to enable the electric- 
light industry to enter upon its manufacture. 
A large room has been successfully lighted 
for a few hours by these light tubes, and a 
great number of the tubes, bent into a 
variety of shapes and apparently charged 
with lights of different colors, were shown 
nightly at the exhibition. This is all that 
has yet been accomplished, but it is so 
much that the subject is clearly full of 
promise for the future. 

Next to the use of the electric current is 
the production of light in the smaller but 
most promising field of heating. That 
resistance means heat is the basis of the 
incandescent light. Resistance may be so 
adjusted that the heat may be comparatively 
low and the same wire that lights the even- 
ing lamp may boil the tea kettle; it is 
merely a question of temperature. Electric 
cooking has been a sort of reporters’ dream 
in the domestic columns of the papers for a 
long time. At the exhibition the tea urn, 
the coffee pot, and the chafing dish adver- 
tised the new domestic fine art by means of 
convincing and appetizing sights and odors. 
Here, as in all electrical exhibits to-day, 
the surprise is not so much at the new use 
of the current as at the immense variety of 
heating appliances for the kitchen, tea 
table, sick room, and workshop that are 
now in daily use. My lady may curl her 
wayward locks with curling-irons warmed 
by the same current that lights the crystal 
globe over her mirror, may brew the five 
o’clock tea or make dainty dishes steam 
upon the supper table all without match, 
alcohol, gas, or coal. The cook may bake, 
broil, or fry a roast, the tin-man heat his 
soldering-iron, the carpenter melt his glue, 
the tailor heat his goose, or the trained 
nurse warm her patients’ pillows by the same 
current. It is merely a question of a re- 
sistance coil properly arranged in the proper 
appliance. The water-bag of the hospital 
gives place to a soft flannel pad that may 
be kept for hours at a fixed temperature, 
and the awful cooking range, enemy of 
cleanliness and comfort, gives place to an 
electric cooker that may stand upon the 
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kitchen table, free from dust, ashes, light, 
noise, and excessive heat. In an electric 
kitchen the fairest cook may keep her com- 
plexion and her temper and create a new 
and finer art of cooking. Every domestic 
appliance using heat, from the flatiron to 
the coffee pot, was shown at the exhibition 
in practical operation, and naturally at- 
tracted more attention than any other dis- 
play excepting the X rays and the cold- 
light installation. 

Naturally the first question asked by all 
who saw this great display of cooking and 
heating appliances was the matter of cost of 
maintenance. The cost of a chafing dish 
suitable for alcohol or for electric current 
may not vary materially. The alcohol at 
twenty cents a pint or gas at a dollar and 
fifty cents a thousand is and must be very 
much cheaper than the cost of electricity. 
Electric cooking is far more expensive than 
coal or gas, but the actual cost of the heat 
is not the real question. The elements of 


cleanliness, safety, convenience, and time- 
saving have a real money value and must 


be considered, and, just as it is found in all 
large cities actually cheaper to cook with 
high-priced gas, so it may be, all things 
considered, relatively cheaper to use a very 
high-priced current than to use wood or 
coal. The fact may be regarded as defi- 
nitely settled that fine cooking can be done 
with speed, neatness, safety, and personal 
comfort with electricity; the question of 
relative cost must be settled by the cook or 
her mistress. Many a carpenter’s shop has 
been burned down, many a house destroyed 
by the upsetting of a gluepot or roofers’ 
charcoal soldering fire that might have been 
saved by the electric soldering iron or glue- 
pot. It is a question whether it is better to 
use a high-priced heat or to lose home 
or shop. It is very much like Charles 
Lamb’s roast pig. Is the dish worth the 
house? Hunt up the old essay and smile 
at genial Lamb’s wit and wisdom—it fits 
the electric cook stove exactly. 

Naturally electric heating has other fields 
besides boiling the tea urn, and a variety 
of room and car heaters are already in use. 
Electric radiators were shown at the ex- 
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hibition in a variety of forms, and all 
that has been said in regard to electric 
cooking apparatus applies also to heating 
the air of a room. It can be done; its use 
depends largely on its cost and the relative 
value of safety, cleanliness, and convenience. 

In the field of power the exhibition was 
most: interesting as showing the countless 
methods by which the motor has become of 
value on the road, on the water, and in the 
shop. The electric Jaunch and the electric 
carriage would be to-day as common as the 
electric street car were it not for the fact 
that the car picks up its current as it goes 
while the boat and carriage must carry a 
storage battery. The improvements in the 
storage battery now seem likely to im- 
mensely widen the portable use of power, 
and electric boats and carriages at the 
exposition clearly indicated a wonderful 
advance in the use of electric power. As 
for the stationary use of power it is simply 
impossible to say where the applications 
will stop. Every variety of machine-tool 
and domestic or shop appliance using 
power was exhibited in operation, so that it 
is safe to say that the exhibition marked 
the complete covering of all industries by 
the electric motor. Even the self-playing 
piano, appalling invention as it is, marked 
another use for the electric motor. 

In electric signaling the display of bells, 
calls, and signals of all kinds plainly showed 
great improvements, chiefly in matters of 
detail. This was specially interesting in 
the class of hotel signal systems. In the 
ordinary methods the guest on the nine- 
teenth floor signals to the office that he 
wants something and the call boy must 
climb to that floor to find out what it is. 
In improved signal systems the guest 
touches a button to attract the attention of 
the office and moves a pointer to the 
“want” printed on a dial. His message 
is thus recorded or fixed and remains 
“stored” till read in the office. The 
signal, by an ingenious use of a chemical 
signal recorder, prints the call in the office. 
The office clerk may then correct his dial 
at any time with the guest’s dial when the 
pointer moves to the same position as the 
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distant pointer and the actual message, 
even if sent the day before, is read. The 
movement of the pointer recording the 
suspended message also restores the whole 
system to its normal condition, ready for the 
next call. The chemically recorded call is 
also erased by a simple pressure on a bulb. 
The system as exhibited seemed to be the 
most complete call system that has yet 
come under the writer’s observation. 

One of the most curious features of the 
electric current is its adaptation to uses that 
appear to be in no way related to its 
ordinary manifestations as light and heat. 
This is seen in the ordinary plating bath 
and all the work of electrolysis. At the 
exhibition this branch of electrical science 
was represented by a model plant illustra- 
ting a comparatively new method of pro- 
ducing disinfectants. Common sea water 


treated by electrolysis gives a series of 
compounds resulting from the decomposi- 
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tion of the bromides, chlorides, and other 
elements of sea water that are of value in 
arresting fermentation and decay. The 
process is valuable because it makes out of 
the most common liquid in nature a valuable 
germ destroyer, useful in disinfecting ships, 
houses, or cities, and for various other pur- 
poses which readily occur to the mind. 

These are some of the most striking fea- 
tures of this exhibition, and they serve to 
show the enormous industry that has sprung 
from the dynamo and the wonderful and per- 
manent changes that have sprung from the 
useful applications of its current. It is 
impossible to say what the next great 
exhibition will bring forth. It may show 
unexpected developments of the science, 
perhaps new discoveries in nature. It can 
hardly show a wider appreciation of the 
value and usefulness of the facts already 
gained in that field of science we call 
electricity. 
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one or more special] services for the body. 

Those which are largely composed of 
water pass rapidly into the circulation and 
increase the volume of blood. When taken 
with food they dilute it and in this way aid 
digestion. Such fluids also aid in the elim- 
ination of waste matter from the body 
through all the avenues of escape. Some 
beverages have a soothing effect on irritated 
surfaces, as in fevers, coughs, and colds, 
while others are used as irritants or tonics 
to promote digestion, strengthen the heart, 
or stimulate the nervous system. A few 
liquids besides possessing one or more of 
these properties have a nutritive value as 
well. 

The beverages which best serve the pur- 
pose of relieving thirst are the sour liquids, 


EVERAGES are those pleasant, re- 
freshing drinks which we take to re- 
lieve thirst, fatigue, or languor, or to 

supply some demand of the system either 
realor fancied. If we drank sufficient water 
and ate only wholesome food in quantities 
proportionate to our needs, the craving for 
stimulants would doubtless be much less 
than itis. If we performed our work regularly, 
avoiding worry, undue excitement, and fa- 
tigue, and if in the intervals of work we en- 
joyed a proper amount of rest and recrea- 
tion, it would seem that water would supply 
all that the body demands in the way of 
drink. But since these ideal conditions 
rarely obtain it is not difficult to see that 
there are many instances in which the sys- 
tem needs something that will quickly in- 
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vigorate, refresh, or stimulate. 

Nearly all beverages relieve thirst, but 
in addition to this property which all 
have in common most liquids perform 


lemonade, raspberry vinegar, and other fruit 
juices, or those which though not acid in 
themselves have been rendered acid in taste 
by being charged with carbon dioxide. 
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The carbonated and mineral waters are 
the best for the elimination of waste mate- 
rial. Hot drinks, as tea, coffee and hot water, 
while aiding in the washing out of waste ma- 
terial, particularly through the kidneys and 
skin, tend to cool the body by increasing the 
perspiration, though the first effect is usu- 
ally to raise the temperature. It is not 
necessary for me to explain that the body 
is cooled by the loss of heat required to 
evaporate the perspired liquid. 

The liquids given to soothe irritated or 
inflamed surfaces in coughs and fevers are 
mucilaginous like flaxseed tea, gruel, barley 
water, and arrowroot, or gelatinous like Ice- 
land moss and solutions of gelatin. 

Those liquids which act as tonics and pro- 
mote digestion are the alkaline and mineral 
waters, malt extract, ale, and light wines. 
The nervine stimulants are tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and the milder alcoholic beverages. 

The nutrient beverages are cocoa, choco- 
late, malt extracts, and, because of the milk 
and sugar added, tea and coffee. 

If we except the soothing drinks which 
are not used under ordinary circumstances, 
we can group all these beverages in four 
classes—acid beverages and effervescing 
waters ; alkaline and mineral waters ; bever- 
ages containing alkaloids, and beverages 
containing alcohol. 

Let us now consider each of these classes 
somewhat in detail. 

1. Acid beverages. Besides the sour lem- 
onade, raspberry vinegar, and orangeade, 
whose pleasant taste and _thirst-relieving 
properties are well known, many other es- 
sences and fruit juices containing more or 
less acid are used to relieve thirst. Un- 
fermented California grape juice is recom- 
mended as an excellent beverage for inva- 
lids, being wholly free from alcohol. Root 
beer, sarsaparilla, and ginger ale are whole- 
some when pure, but colic is apt to follow 
the use of impure ginger ale. If not already 
acid these latter are given an acid taste and 
sparkling appearance by being charged with 
carbon dioxide. Allthese acid liquids have 
a cooling, refreshing effect. Some waters 
from springs or artesian wells have the slight 
acid taste and the sparkling appearance due 
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to the presence of carbon dioxide, and the 
same effects are produced on plain water by 
forcing carbon dioxide into it under cold and 
pressure, as is done in the preparation of 
soda water. 

In addition to the properties of plain 
water these exert a mildly tonic effect on 
the mucous lining of the stomach; but the 
needless practice of drinking large quantities 
of these effervescing waters is productive of 
more harm than good since it gives rise to 
flatulency and, if persisted in, debility or 
dyspepsia. This is especially true of those 
waters which, like soda water, are combined 
with sweet fruit syrups. 

2. Alkaline and mineral waters. The so- 
called alkaline waters owe their alkalinity to 
the preponderance of the carbonate and bi- 
carbonate of sodium (washing and baking 
soda) and also, though to a smaller extent, 
to the carbonates of potassium, lithium, cal- 
cium, and magnesium. The celebrated 
Vichy of France and Ems of Germany may 
be taken as types of this class. 

These alkaline waters are used extensively 
in dietetic treatments. When taken before 
meals they promote digestion by cleansing 
the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
stimulating the flow of gastric juice; when 
taken after meals they correct any hyper- 
acidity of the stomach. They act as alkalin- 
izers of the blood and bile and lessen the 
acidity of theurine. They havea medicinal 
value, therefore, wherever there is a tend- 
ency to gout or rheumatism, or in catarrhal 
conditions of the stomach (dyspepsia) or 
liver (constipation, gall stones, etc.). They 
are also of service in the reduction of obesity. 

When added to milk these waters make it 
more easy of digestion for some persons, and 
tend to overcome the constipation which 
milk is apt to cause in adults. 

Most of these alkaline waters contain some 
carbon dioxide, but can be made to absorb 
more when the gas is forced in under pres- 
sure. This considerably enhances their 
value by rendering them more palatable, dis- 
guising the alkaline taste so unpleasant to 
many by an agreeable acidity. 

There are not many weil-known alkaline 
waters in this country; the Saratoga Springs 
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Vichy, the St. Louis, Michigan, and the 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, are perhaps best 
known. Alkaline waters are of course min- 
eral waters, but their importance seems to 
me to justify their separate mention. 

The mineral waters discussed in this arti- 
cle include (1) those which, like Poland and 
Buffalo lithia, contain in considerable vari- 
ety small quantities of mineral matter, (2) 
those like Apollinaris, which though they 
may contain alkalies and other minerals owe 
their chief virtue to the presence of carbon 
dioxide, and (3) those in which the principal 
active agent is iron. The first two groups 
are recommended chiefly by their appear- 
ance and flavor. The carbonic acid waters 
are agreeable both to the palate and to the 
eye. Their sparkling appearance and agree- 
able, refreshing effect constantly encourage 
their use, and in this way sufficient fluid is 
taken into the system by persons who would 
not drink enough plain water. 

The iron waters are tonic to the blood 
and nerves. When in addition they con- 
tain alkalies they are particularly valuable 
as blood builders, but if too long or too 
freely used they may cause dyspepsia and 
anemia. 

3. Beverages containing alkaloids. Un- 
der this head let us consider the beverages 
made from tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. 
The virtues of these depend principally upon 
the presence of certain alkaloids which dif- 
fer from one another very little in either 
their chemical or physical effects. 

That these are the popular beverages is 
shown by the fact that about 500 million 
people drink coffee, 100 million drink tea, 
and 60 million drink chocolate or cocoa. 
In the United States between 80 and go 
million pounds of tea, 500 million pounds of 
coffee, and 20 million pounds of cocoa and 
its preparations are consumed annually. 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa are alike in that 
each contains a stimulating principle. The 
theine of tea and caffeine of coffee are identi- 
cal, while the theobromine of cocoa and 
chocolate is closely related tothem. Tea 
and coffee are alike in other respects, each 
containing a bitter principle, tannin, and an 
essential oil which gives them their charac- 


teristic odor and flavor. Cocoa contains 
starch and fat, and is thus possessed of con- 
siderable nutritive value. 

a. Tea. The two varieties, green and 
black, are not obtained from different species 
of the plant Z%ea, but the distinction is due 
to different methods of preparation. Both 
varieties may be made from the same plant. 
Green tea is made by steaming the leaves 
before they are rolled and dried, and, be- 
sides differing in color, differs also from 
black tea in containing a relatively larger 
quantity of bitter, astringent tannin. For 
this reason it is less wholesome than black 
tea, and for the same reason Indian teas are 
less wholesome than China teas, and the 
cheaper varieties than the higher-priced teas. 

The flavor of tea is produced by the 
development of volatile oils during the fer- 
mentation of the leaves; but the aroma and 
flavor may be improved artificially by the 
addition of the leaves of roses, jasmine, or 
orange flowers. The flavor and aroma of 
the beverage depend not only on the 
character of the leaves but to some extent 
upon the water in which they are infused, 
and to a larger extent upon the method of 
infusion. ‘The water should neither be too 
soft nor too hard, but hard waters should 
be softened by boiling fifteen to twenty 
minutes or by adding a pinch of soda. 
When poured upon the leaves the water 
should be boiling, but the infusion should 
be continued at a lower temperature, and 
if a delicate flavor is desired the time 
should not exceed three minutes. The 
liquid should then be poured immediately 
into a clean porcelain vessel in which it can 
be kept hot until served. If the infusion 
lasts for a longer time more of the astrin- 
gent tannin is extracted, and this besides 
being unpleasant interferes with digestion. 
Infusion for a longer time, while it may 
extract a little more of the valuable portion 
of the tea, the theine, destroys the whole- 
someness of the beverage and the delicacy 
of its flavor by the large amount of tannin 
extracted and by driving off too much of 
the volatile oil which gives to tea its flavor 
and aroma, as well as a portion of its 
stimulating properties. 
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What are the beneficial effects of tea? 
Tea isa mild stimulant and restorative to 
the nervous system. It quickens the pulse 
and deepens the respiration. It is refresh- 
ing and relieves bodily fatigue, and is 
believed to rouse and clear the mind, pro- 
moting intellectual energy. Tea diminishes 
the tendency to sleep, but this effect is 
oftener injurious than beneficial. It en- 
ables a person to withstand cold, hunger, 
and weariness, and a cup of hot tea will 
often relieve headache. Tea is particularly 
grateful to aged persons when the func- 
tional activities are getting feeble and need 
stimulation. The refreshing effect of tea 
lasts longer than that of coffee or light 
wine, and the stimulation is not, as in the 
case of alcohol, followed by depression. In 
itself tea contains but very small quantities 
of nutritive material, but when taken with 
milk and sugar it may be considered a 
food. Its use is believed to increase the 
waste of tissue and it therefore liberates 
force by hastening the oxidation, or burning, 
of other substances in the body. Tea cools 


the body when hot, probably by promoting 
perspiration, and by its action on the heart 
warms the body when cold. 

What are the injurious effects of tea? 
The tannin of tea interferes with digestion 
by precipitating and rendering inert both 


the salivary and gastric digestants. It is 
better therefore to drink the tea after than 
during the meal. If taken too freely tea 
may so irritate the stomach as to bring on 
a troublesome catarrh which can only be 
relieved by entire abstinence for a con- 
siderable time. If the stomach is at all 
irritable tea should not be used, as its 
astringency increases the irritation. The 
ill effects on the nervous system are largely 
if not altogether due to the theine, which 
when tea is taken in excess overstimulates, 
restlessness, insomnia, nervous 
headaches, and finally palpitation and gen- 
eral nervous worry. 

6. Coffee. The fruit of the coffee tree 
resembles a red cherry and contains two of 
the so-called coffee beans. When these are 
roasted they assume a dark brown color, 
the sugar in the bean is changed to caramel, 
F-July. 
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and volatile products are developed which 
give to coffee its aroma. 

In preparing the beverage the freshly 
roasted and ground beans should not be 
boiled in water, as this would drive off the 
aroma, but should be placed in water pre- 
viously boiled and allowed to infuse for 
about ten minutes at a temperature a little 
below the boiling point. Coffee does not 
contain as much tannin as tea nor does it 
yield it so readily to water, hence the 
longer infusion is not objectionable, but if 
boiled or left standing over the fire for some 
time it becomes more and more indigestible 
from extraction of tannin. 

What are its good effects? Coffee acts 
as a stimulant to the muscles, heart, and 
nerves. It removes the sensation of fatigue, 
allays hunger to a limited extent, and 
strengthens the heart action so that it is 
a valuable cardiac stimulant, particularly for 
children who are suffering collapse from 
any cause. Its effect on the nervous sys- 
tem is such as to counteract exhaustion and 
stimulate the nerve centers. It is used by 
many to sustain prolonged mental strain 
and relieve the attendant worry. The 
tannin in coffee is so much smaller in 
quantity than in tea and in such different 
form that it cannot do the same damage. 
Partly for this reason the effect of coffee on 
the digestive system is in marked contrast 
to that of tea. Coffee is a mild stimulant 
to gastric digestion and in most persons 
produces a laxative effect. Its nutrient 
value is insignificant, but the large amount 
of cream and sugar added gives it con- 
siderable value as a food. 

The ill effects of coffee are referable 
almost entirely to the nervous system and 
are similar to those of tea. 

As to the relative value of tea and coffee 
little can be said. Coffee is perhaps more 
digestible and useful than tea, but there are 
persons who drink tea without suffering 
any inconvenience who could not drink 
coffee, while to others coffee is more agree- 
able than tea. 

c. Cocoa and chocolate. In addition to 
the theobromine which these contain, starch 
and fat are present in considerable quanti- 
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ties. They are thus valuable foods. They 
are wholesome, stimulating, and do not pro- 
duce wakefulness. When not too rich in fat, 
chocolate is a wholesome food for growing 
children and is better for them than the 
more stimulating beverages, tea and coffee. 

4. Beverages containing alcohol. Beer, ale, 
wine, cider, and spirituous liquors contain 
alcohol as their active principle. Some of 
the wines contain tannin; sweet wines and 
beer contain sugar; while beer and some 
wines contain carbon dioxide and other 
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the system could otherwise offer to any 
severe disease ; (5) contrary to the popular 
belief alcohol does not enable one to bear 
fatigue better than when no alcohol is used ; 
(6) neither in hot or cold weather nor in 
hot or cold climates is alcohol necessary 
for health, and even its moderate use is 
productive of more harm than good; (7) 
the predisposition to many diseases is 
greatly increased by the habitual use of al- 
cohol, as sunstroke, acute infectious dis- 
eases, heart and other organic affections; 
(8) the average expectation of life for users 


acid substances. The acidity, the bitter- 
ness, or the sweetness, or all together 
may contribute to the pleasantness of the 
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With regard to alcohol itself the best 
authorities agree that (1) for persons in 
health it is wholly unnecessary; (2) most 
persons, regardless of their state of health, 
do better without it; (3) there are some 
diseases in which the temporary use of 
alcohol is of service and there are crises in 
which it becomes a necessity in order to 
prolong life; (4) its habitual use even in 
moderation is to be condemned, for although 
it may never produce disease or shorten 
life it generally tends to so weaken the vital 
organs as to impair the resistance which 


handle them. 

The moderate use of alcoholic beverages 
we have seen is productive of more injury 
than benefit. The effects of their large or 
excessive use are unfortunately too well 
known to need discussion here. 

If drink is the cause of poverty it is 
equally true that poverty and ill feeding are 
causes of drink. I am fully persuaded that 
a better knowledge of foods and their nutri- 
tive values and a better knowledge of the 
best methods of preparation and cooking of 
foods will do much to lessen the craving 
for alcoholic beverages. 


FIRESIDE TALKS WITH GREAT MEN. 


BY FRANK G. 


ITHIN a stone’s throw of each 
other in one of the most artistic 
parks in London live two men 
who have made themselves famous in 
widely different fields. I refer to Canon 
Farrar, the famous archdeacon who prays 
for the Houses of Parliament and presides 
over Westminster Abbey, and Henry M. 
Stanley, the celebrated newspaper corres- 
pondent whose explorations have opened 
up the continent of Africa to the world. I 
met these two men in their homes one 
afternoon not long ago and had interesting 
chats with them. 
Canon Farrar lives in a little stone house 
of three stories just back of Westminster 


CARPENTER. 


Abbey. The house is No. 17 Dean’s Yard. 
I announced myself by pounding on the door 
with the iron knocker and was led into an 
uncarpeted hall over the door of which 
hangs a helmet and arrows and on the 
walls of which are old firearms. Rare 
etchings and fine engravings hang here and 
there, and the walls of the staircase which 
leads to the second floor are covered with 
pictures. At the head of this staircase is 
the library, a vast room the woodwork of 
which has been mellowed with age and the 
walls of which are covered with musty old 
books. Sitting at a desk within this room 
was a broad-shouldered, big-headed man of 
sixty, who rose as I entered and shook 
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hands with me in a dignified way. It was 


Canon Farrar, with whom I had made an 
appointment by letter the day before, and 
who, though he hesitated to give a written 
interview, was willing to say a few words for 
American readers. 

Before I report our conversation let me 
give you some idea of the man. 


Canon 
Farrar is at least six feet height, 
and he has one of the most magnifi- 
cent heads I have ever seen. His forehead 
is very high and full. His eyes are dead 
blue and deep set and they look out over a 
Grecian 
nose. He has 
light gray side 
whiskers but his 
lips and chin are 
shaven. 

He spoke slow- 
ly at first, but as 
he grew inter- 
ested he became 
more easy in his 
talk, and as I lis- 
tened I found 
that every word 
he uttered meant 
something. He 
spoke to me of 
his work and told 
me that his “ Life 
of Christ” was 
still having a 
large sale and 
that it had al- 
ready gone 
through three 
editions. He said that his time was fully 
occupied now with his preaching in West- 
minster Abbey and his work in connection 
with Parliament and that for yearg he had 
been able to do no literary work except 
during his vacations. 

I asked him whether he thought we 
would ever have a universal religion and 
whether all nations and all people would 
eventually worship the same God. He 
replied : 

‘“T have no doubt of it. Christianity will 
be the only religion of the far future and 
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we are fast coming toward a universal 
religion. Have you ever thought how 
rapidly the Christian religion is growing? 
Three centuries after Christ, of all the 
people in the world only one in every one 
hundred and fifty was a Christian. Now 
one third of the world’s population bows 
down to the Christian God. Our mission- 
aries to-day are in every part of the globe. 
They are beginning to make themselves 
felt in places where for years they have 
labored under the greatest disadvantages. 
In Hindoostan there is a vast number 
of Christian 
churches. The 
Fiji Islands have 
become Christian 
and a great work 
is now going on 
in New Zealand 
and _ elsewhere. 
The opening up 
of the interior of 
Africa means 
that Christianity 
will follow the 
explorers, and I 
can see the time 
coming when a 
great corps of 
Christian work- 
ers will be push- 
ing the standard 
of Christ into the 
most remote cor- 
ners of the 
globe.” 

‘* But 
about the spread of infidelity?” I asked. 
“We have in America many infidels. Eng- 
land and the other parts of Europe are full 
of unbelievers, and it is said that the Japan- 
ese and the Hindoos when they give up 
their own religion through missionary teach- 
ing often become agnostics and lose faith in 
everything.” 

“T don’t believe infidelity is increasing,” 
Canon Farrar replied. ‘One unbeliever 
makes, as a rule, more fuss than a number 
of believers and he becomes conspicuous 
by the fewness of his kind. Why, in Eng- 
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land the people believe more and more 
intelligently every year; and as for the 
theosophists and Buddhists of this country 
—you could get them all in this room and 
have some space to spare about the 
corners. It is not true that the majority of 
Hindoos or Japanese who are converted 
become infidels. The most of them who 
give up their own religion at the teaching 
of the missionaries become Christians, and 
many of our best and most faithful workers 
are found among those of the so-called 
heathen nations.” 

“Then, archdeacon, you think that the 
world is on the whole growing better from 
year to year.” 

‘‘T think there is no doubt of it,” was the 
reply. ‘Vice and crime are to be found 
almost everywhere, but many of the vices 
of the past are disappearing and we have a 
higher standard of morality than ever be- 
fore. Take the matter of drinking; it was 
nothing uncommon in the high society of 
England a century ago for a man to get 
drunk, and at every dinner party some of 
the guests were liable to drop down under 
the table. Now such an act would de- 
grade any respectable man in England, 
and drinking to excess among the better 
classes grows less and less common. In 
our lower strata here our greatest vice is 
drunkenness and it is the one which all 
Christians are fighting the hardest.” 

Leaving Archdeacon Farrar I went to 
No. 2 Richmond Terrace and called upon 
Henry M. Stanley. His home is on a quiet 
little street just off the bank of the Thames 
and not more than one hundred steps from 
the entrance to the House of Commons. 
It is a little stone house with an English 
basement and the words “ Knock and ring” 
on the lintels of its door. As you enter the 
wide hall. you find yourself in a _ very 
museum. The walls are covered with 
curios from every part of the world and 
rare articles from Africa are interspersed 
with photographs of Stanley’s friends in 
Europe and America. As I looked at these 
the great explorer entered and led me into 
his library. This was a large square room 
looking out upon the Terrace; the walls 


were covered with books and the desks in 
the center were littered with manuscripts. 
A grate fire burned at one side of the room 
and Mr. Stanley and myself toasted our 
toes in front of this as we talked. 

The first subject of conversation sug- 
gested by my questions was Mr. Sianley’s 
work, He told me that he was doing nothing 
in a literary way just now and that he had no 
explorations in view for the future. He said 
that he was taking a rest and was doing 
just as little as he could. I asked him as 
to his methods of literary labor. He replied 
that it was his habit to write right along 
after he began the composition of a book 
and that he could not rest until his work 
appeared to be nearing completion. Said he: 

““When I begin I must go through, and 
my work seems to stick to me. I com- 
mence writing in the morning and continue 
just as long as I possibly can, devoting every 
moment that I can spare to it until the book 
is completed. I remember the last chapter 
of my book entitled ‘In the Dark Continent.’ 
I was visiting at Mrs. Burdett-Coutes’ during 
the composition of the latter part of it and 
the work hung over me like a pall. I had 
been writing during a great part of the 
day, but as I got nearer the end I had to 
rob the night as well, and it was at eleven 
o’clock one evening that I excused myself 
from the party in the drawing-room and said 
I must go to work. I sat down at my desk 
and wrote on and on until I had finished 
the manuscript. It was at this time very 
nearly morning, and you can imagine the 
satisfaction that I felt when the job was 
done. I have to write everything myself. 
I cannot dictate hastily, and compose more 
easily with my pen in my hand.” 

“What has been your best selling book, 
Mr. Stanley?” I asked. 

**¢In Darkest Africa’ has sold better than 
anything else I have ever written. Seventy- 
five thousand copies of it were sold in the 
United States, twenty-five thousand were sold 
in England, and the book had a large cir- 
culation in other parts of Europe.” 

“How about the future of Africa, Mr. 
Stanley? Isit to be developed with the aid 
of the blacks as laborers ?” 
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“‘T think so to a very large extent,’’ was 
the reply. ‘Many of the blacks are very 
intelligent and some of the best men that I 
have known have had black skins. One 


of the brightest servants I ever had was 


a black. This was a boy who was with me 
during a great part of my last tour. He had 
considerable inventive genius and he was 
At one time I remem- 
This boat 


as brave as a lion. 
ber I had a very fine steel boat. 
was a very ex- 
article 
originally, and 
in the heart of 
Africa it was 
almost worth its 
weight in gold. 
One day one of 
the officers bor- 
rowed it. When 
I let him have 
it I told him to 
be very careful 
to pull it up on 
shore when he 
returned it, as 
the river might 
rise and carry 
it away. The 
officer said he 
would not for- 
get, but he did 
forget and the 
boat floated off. 
We finally 
found it in the 
of the 
further 
down, about fif- 
ty from 
the great cata- 
It had caught on a rock and when 
river had fallen it had been left there 
It was about 1,500 


pensive 


midst 
stream 


yards 


ract. 
the 
by the receding waters. 
feet from one shore and a long distance 
away from the other. Above it the river 
boiled and below it was the great cataract. 
\s I looked at the boat I saw that there 
was one chance of its recovery, but that 
the slightest misstep would cause the death 
of the man who went after it. I called my 
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boy to me and showed him the situation. 
I told him that if he did not follow my exact 
directions he would be swept off into the cat- 
aract, but that if he would do just as I told 
him he would recover the boat and that I 
would in this case pay him the value of the 
boat, which was a great sum to him. I asked 
him to think calmly over the matter and if 
after doing so he was not perfectly willing 
to go not to do so, but that if he did go he 
must follow my 
instructions. 
He told me he 
would go, and 
the result was 
that he recov- 
ered the boat 
and brought her 
back to land. I 
don’t believe 
there was any 
other man in my 
troop who could 
have saved the 
boat.” 

“How about 
the railroads of 
Africa? I 
derstand they 
are building 

new ones.” 
“That is true,” 
said Mr. Stan- 
ley. “The roads 
are being rapid- 
ly extended into 
the interior. 
miles of 


un- 


Some 
the road up the 
Congo have 
been already 
built and we will soon be able to go across 
Africa by steam. As it is, along this line 
which is now building, 75,000 porters are 
carrying goods up into the interior, and 
these cost about £75,000, or $225,000 for 
every trip they make. The road will open 
up a vast amount of territory and will bring 
in much valuable merchandise.” 

“‘ How about the field for the future ex- 
plorer, Mr. Stanley? I suppose the world 
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is now pretty well known,” I remarked. 

“ As far as the opening up of unknown 
countries is concerned I think it is,” replied 
Mr. Stanley. ‘The continent of Africa is 
now divided up like Europe. England, 
France, Germany, and Holland each have 
their sections, and you have to have pass- 
ports to go from one country to another. If 
you were starting to travel across Africa the 
officers of those countries would ask you 
where you were going, and the results of 
your explorations would belong to them. 
There are large districts which have not yet 
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been entered, and in a scientific way there 
is a vast field for explorers. For the bota- 
nist and the metallurgist the country is still 
open, and no one knows what may be found 
in other ways. As it is now, the different 
governments have divided up Africa for their 
scientists. They have expeditions out ex- 
ploring the country and a revolution may be 
made in the different branches of knowledge 
by the results of their work. Africa, scien- 
tifically considered, is still an unknown world, 
and it is full of wonders for the student and 
the scientist.”’ 


LIFE IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 


ISTANT about five weeks by sailing 
vessel from San Francisco is Butari- 
tari, the ‘“‘touching island,” or port 

of call, of the Kingsmills, or Gilberts, a 
seldom-visited but very interesting group in 
the Western Pacific Ocean. The group 
consists of sixteen islands lying on or just 
south of the equator, and between 172° and 
177° of east longitude, 
and has an area of 170 
square miles. The is- 
lands are exclusively of 
coral formation, many of 
the atolls inclosing la- 
goons ten or fifteen miles 
wide and twenty or thirty 
miles long. 

On first approaching 
an atoll one sees, when 
about ten miles off, tall 
trees apparently growing 
out of the water; as the 
ship draws nearer a white 
coral beach is discerned 
at the roots of the trees, 
which are chiefly the 
Pandanus and cocoa 
palms, thriving in a wonderfully scanty soil. 
Upon the outer side of the reef the great 
rollers break constantly with a sullen roar 
and a white line of foam, but a natural open- 
ing in the barrier of rocks admits to the safe 
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and calm harbor of the lagoon. Though 
the sea is clear and free from shoals right 
up to the reef, once inside it the shipmaster 
must be very wary or he will assuredly run 
his vessel aground or on a sunken reef. On 
the inner beach of the lagoon the canoes of 
the natives are drawn up, and clusters of 
houses appear under the trees. Gazing 
down into the pellucid 
waters of the lagoon we 
observe shells of every 
shape and tint, and count- 
less brilliant-hued fishes 
darting in and out of 
their vari-colored coral- 
line lurking places. 

The soil of the Kings 
mills is composed of 
coral and vegetable mold, 
which, being only a few 
inches deep, produces 
spontaneously scarcely 
anything except the Pav- 
danus and the cocoa palm. 
The bread-fruit tree, so 
valuable as a food pro- 
ducer, grows on all the 
Micronesian islands except the Kings- 
mills. The /Pandanus, or screw pine, is 
native to almost all the Pacific islands, 
and is of much value. It is the earliest 
plant to appear upon a newly-formed island, 
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where its roots serve as a barrier against 
the waves, gathering and retaining the drift 
and débris that help the early growth of the 
island to establish itself. The leaves grow 
at the ends of the branches, which spread 

it from the trunk. The tree is from 
twelve to fifteen feet high. Its bark, tim- 
ber, and the fiber of its leaves are very use- 
ful; it also bears a large bunch of juicy 
fruit. An edible root called favo is grown 
with some difficulty, it being necessary to 
trench up the scanty soil and to tend the 
plant with great care to bring it to maturity. 
The cocoa palm flourishes, but is mainly 
used to produce copra and oil, the most im- 
portant articles of merchandise. In dry 
seasons the supply of nuts runs short and 
the natives are often reduced to great 
straits. 

To obtain the oil of the cocoanut the 
nuts are gathered and after the fibrous cov- 
ering has been stripped off are piled on 
platforms raised about a foot above the 
ground, Here they remain for several 
months, being frequently turned. When 
they are sufficiently dried the nuts are broken 
open and the copra, or dried meat of the 
nut, is ready for shipment. Great quantities 
of it are used in Europe, where the oil is ex- 


tracted from it in much the same manner as 
The residuum after the oil 


from linseed. 
has been expressed makes a good food for 


cattle. In a cocoanut grove the trees are 
planted about twenty feet apart, and sixty- 
four to an acre; each tree produces an aver- 
age crop of a hundred nuts. <A thousand 
nuts produce five hundred pounds of copra, 
from which twenty-five gallons of cocoanut 
oil, worth about sixty cents a gallon, can be 
extracted. The oil is used in the manufac- 
ture of fine soaps and for other purposes. 
The fiber of the nut is of great utility, many 
articles of common use being made from it. 
Then the fruit is an ingredient in several 
varieties of candy and confectionary. Nor 
are these all the uses of the cocoa palm. 
When the tree is tapped it yields a whole- 
some, agreeable beverage called cocoanut 
toddy. Man with his usual perverse in- 
genuity has developed a process for con- 
verting this harmless and refreshing liquid 
into a strong spirit, which has most disas- 
trous effect upon the brains of those who 
drink it. 

Birds are not found in any great variety 
on the atolls, the few there are being chiefly 
aquatic. Pigs have been introduced, and 
the ordinary fowl, both in a wild and tame 
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condition, iscommon, but the natives rarely 
eat either chicken or pork, though why they 
abstain is by no means clear. Fish are 


abundant, and constitute an important item 
of the food supply. 
Yet, though the Kingsmill group is on the 
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whole barren, and the sustentation of life 
requires a constant expenditure of labor and 
skill, nowhere in the Pacific is the popula- 
tion denser or hardier than in these com- 
paratively sterile islands. Some of the 
islands seem to be but one continuous vil- 
lage; and the very smallest of the atolls, 
though only two miles wide, has a population 
of from 1,500 to 2,000, and Taputeonea has 
from 7,000 to 8,ooo inhabitants. Though 
many of the islands are uninhabited, or only 
temporarily inhabited, the whole group is 
estimated to contain 36,800 persons, or an 
average of 216 tothe square mile. Some 
of the islands have 400 persons to the square 
mile, or a denser population than is found 
in almost any place in the world where the 
people depend for food upon their own labor 
alone. The group thus affords one of the 
most remarkable social phenomena on the 
globe, having an almost barbarous popula- 
tion, living where food is hard to obtain, 
and yet as dense as in the most civilized 
portions of the world. 

Ethnologically the Kingsmill Islanders are 
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Polynesians, as are the natives of the in- 
numerable islands scattered all over the vast 
Pacific Ocean. The Polynesians fall into 
two main divisions, the brown and the black 
races. The brown, or Indo-Pacific race 
comprises two principal subdivisions, the 
Mahori and the Micronesian. The Micro- 
nesian subdivision embraces four groups of 
islands, the Kingsmills, the Marshalls, the 
Carolines, and the Ladrones. The brown 
men are less fierce and more open to the in- 
fluences of civilization than the black men. 

The Kingsmill Islanders probably belong 
to one of the most hybrid races on the face 
of the globe. Their language presents no 
clearly-marked type and is of very mixed 
origin. The bases of their tongue are 
Malayan and Mahori, but there are also in- 
fusions of Negrito, Papuan, Chinese, and Ja- 
panese elements, the last two being obtained 
from the crews of junks driven on their 
shores. The grammatical structure of their 
own language is on the whole the same as 
that of the Mahori group, though there are 
clear traces of the influence exercised by 
the Malayan, or dark elements. Theuse of 
the Mahori article /e, both definitely and in- 
definitely, shows a closer affinity to the Ma 
hori than to the Malayan type. 

In appearance the Kingsmill Islanders are 
darker and have coarser features than the 
natives of Tahiti, Hawaii, Fiji, and Samoa, 
who are purer examples of the Polynesian 
type. They have had a harder struggle for 
existence than the inhabitants of those fortu- 
nate islands, and have grown stronger and 
tougher. They are of a solid build, and 
on an average about five feet eight or nine 
inches in height. The natives of the island 
of Taputeonea are more slender and better 
proportioned than those of the other Kings- 
mill islands. Their hair is fine, black, and 
glossy ; they have projecting cheek bones and 
are believed to be more nearly akin to the 
Malays than to the Polynesians. 

The religious myths current among the 
Kingsmill Islanders at the time of the ar- 
rival of the first missionaries were similar to 
those found among the Polynesians gener- 
ally. The natives believed in the existence 
of spiritual beings, whose anger they tried 
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to propitiate; but they do not seem to have 
reached the conception of a supreme deity, 
nor to have had any idea of sacrifice. They 
worshiped the spirits of their forefathers 
and other spirits, but they had no idols. 
They used, however, to set up near their 
houses blocks of coral surrounded by circles 
of smaller stones, and they believed that 
these blocks were at certain times occupied 
by the spirits of their departed ancestors. 
Oil was poured on the blocks, and « prayers 
were offered before them. The islanders 
entertained a belief that the spirits of men 
lived after death in a place of happiness or 
of pain, though the state of the dead was not 
clearly traceable to their moral deserts. The 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls into the bodies of certain birds and 
fishes was believed; and no family would 
catch or eat the particular varieties of birds 
or fishes supposed to be animated by the 
spirits of their forefathers: they were ‘abu. 
The first mis- 
sionaries found 
on some of the 
islands a regu- 
lar priesthood 
and defined 
rites of worship, 
but on others 
they found only 
certain super- 
stitious observ- 
These 
priests prac- 
ticed incanta- 
tions and pre- 
tended to hold 
converse with 
the dead. The 
traditions and 
mythologies of 
the islanders 
very con- 
fused, and seem 
to have had 
influence 

their 
character and 
life. 
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most all the Kingsmill Islanders are Prot- 
estants, and the missionaries, who are per- 
sons of great influence and consideration, 
enforce regular attendance at the services 
of the churches. 

For missionary work the Kingsmill Is- 
lands are divided between the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions and the London Missionary Society. 
On the northern islands of the group there 
are several Hawaiians, emissaries of the — 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association; in the 
southern islands several Samoan converts are 
working. The training school for the natives 
of the Kingsmill Islands is on Kusaic,the 
easternmost island of the Caroline group. 
The first missionary station on the Kings- 
mills was established by the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, a graduate of Yale, at Apiang in 
1857. The people then numbered about 
30,000, and were entirely ignorant of read- 
ing and writing. Mr. Bingham at once set 

to work to 
learn the lan- 
guage, and in 
fifteen months 
had progressed 
enough to be- 
gin to translate 
the New Testa- 
ment into the 
islanders’ 
tongue. After 
laboring for 
five years the 
failure of his 
health 
the 

tion 
work: 


caused 
interrup- 
of the 

but it 
was resumed, 
and a portion 
of the New 
Testament was 
published in 
1871. Return- 
ing to Hono- 
lulu (where his 
parents had 
been mission- 
aries) in April, 
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1873, he was able to present to the Hawaiian 
Board of Missions the first printed copy of 
the complete New Testament in the Kings- 
mill tongue. A second and revised edition 
was printed at Honolulu in 1878 and a 
third edition at New York in 1881. Wish- 
ing to translate the Old Testament also and 
believing himself to be the only man quali- 
fied for the work, in 1883 he bravely began 
the study of Hebrew again, and translated 
the poetical books of the Old Testament. 
In 1890 he completed the translation of the 
whole Bible, having begun the work more 
than thirty-one years before. The resident 
missionary now inthe Kingsmills is the Rev. 
A. C. Walkup, who visits the various islands 
in a vessel named the Hiram Bingham. She 
is a sailing vessel, but has an auxiliary gaso- 
line engine and serves the missionary as 
church, home, and means of transportation. 

But let us turn to the people themselves, 
and see how they “live, move, and have 
their being.” One of the primary needs of 
mankind being shelter, let us begin with 
their houses. These are not so elaborate 


and well built as those on many other 
They consist merely of 


Pacific islands. 
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platforms raised on blocks of coral to a 
height of three or four feet above the 
ground, and thatched roofs. The roofs are 
supported on short posts of cocoanut tree, 
the inside poles upholding them being from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high. Layers of 
cocoanut leaves form the thatch, which is 
quite proof against rain. The houses are 
open on all sides, there being no doors or 
windows. The floor underneath the plat- 
form is‘of white coral covered with coarse 
mats, upon which one can sit down in 
tolerable comfort. In dry weather the 
natives sleep on the ground with a wooden 
pillow and a covering of mat; in 
weather they sleep on the platform above. 
A family generally has a small house to 
itself, but some large houses contain as 
many as twenty families. 

The first missionaries found the Kings- 
mill Island men wearing little or no cloth- 
ing and the women clad only in a short 
grass skirt. Both men and women were 
tattooed in elaborate designs, but this prac- 
tice is dying out. There was no marriage 
rite, though when a man and a woman 
lived together the relationship was re- 
spected. Children were treated with kind- 
ness, but old people met with but scant 
consideration. Fishing and canoe-making 
were the chief occupations of the men, and 
mat-making the principal employment of 
the women, as is the case at the present 
day. The natives were turbulent, and there 
were constant feuds between villages. 

Nowadays children until they are five 
years of age go about in a state of com- 
plete nudity, and for several years after- 
ward are clad in exceedingly scant rai- 
ment. As they grow older they wear an 
article of dress called an areedy. This is 
made of grass or leaves cut into fine strips 
and tied to a string plaited from human 
hair, and is worn very far down on the hips. 
A man may and often does wear a woman's 
clothes, but a single man may not array 
himself in the areedy of a married woman, 
for this is tabu. 

Occasionally one sees a native wearing 
an old-fashioned calico dress, or perhaps a 
coat or other garment picked up from a 


wet 
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trading vessel in exchange for fowls and 


pigs. A coat may cost ten or twelve 
chickens or a large pig. The steward of 
the steamer Montserrat, which visited all 
the islands of the Kingsmill group in 1892, 
bought hundreds of chickens at the rate of 
four sticks of tobacco each, and pigs at a 
price according to size of ten to twenty 
sticks. 

The traders on a South Sea island have 
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take care of themselves. Hence, when 
cooped up in narrow quarters on a “ black- 
birder ’’—as the vessels engaged in deport- 
ing laborers from the islands to the sugar 
states of Queensland or Guatemala are 
called—they suffer very much from the 
scarcity of fresh water for washing, and 
resort to devices of all sorts to store up 
enough of the precious liquid to enable 
them to enjoy the luxury of a bath. 

The Kings- 





but a poor 





opinion of the 
natives, who 
are, they will 
tell you, like 
dogs: if their 
food is tossed 
to them they 
will never get 
‘up for any- 
thing, but will 
live and die 
where they lie. 
This may be 
as the traders 
say, but as a 
matter of fact 
a good deal of 
hard work is 
necessary to 
procure food, 





especially 
the co- 
crop 


when 
coanut 
fails. 
In spite, too, 
of the indo- 
lence of which 
are ac- 
cused, the 
natives are 
clean in their 
personal habits; for they are passion- 
ately fond of bathing. They bathe al- 
most every night, the young people mak- 
ing the air ring with their laughter as they 
sport and tumble in the waves. Every 
islander can swim, and almost the only 
trouble that a mother gives herself about 
her young children is to keep them away 
from the water until they are old enough to 


they 
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mill Island 
youngster is 
very preco- 
cious, for from 
the earliest 
age children 
are permitted 
to do anything 
and everything 
that they wish, 
scarcely any 
parental re- 
straint being 
exercised over 
them. The 
speech and 
behavior of 
children are 
decidedly vul- 
gar, for it is 
apparently a 
mother’s wish 
to make her 
young off- 
spring imitate 
her every 
particular. 
When a child 
first begins to 
lisp indis- 
tinectly a 
filthy expression the mother is delighted 
and calls her neighbors to listen. While a 
child is yet at the breast the mother puffs 
clouds of tobacco smoke into its tiny mouth, 
causing it at first to cough and sputter. 
But soon the child gets so used to tobacco 
smoke that before it can walk it holds a 
pipe in its little hands and tries its best to 
puff as it has seen its mother do. If a 


in 
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child when, scolded by its parents applies 
vulgar words to them it is never rebuked. 

Children are constantly carried about by 
their mothers in a manner that can hardly 
fail to be very uncomfortable for the child. 
The mother raises it from the ground by 
one hand and slings it on her side as 
though it were a sack of flour. As the 
child is lifted up it spreads out its legs and 
takes a firm grip of the mother’s waist, 
holding on to her neck with its arms. If it 
lets go it falls to the ground—a catastrophe 
that causes the mother no concern what- 
ever. 

When a South Sea island mother wishes 
to chastise her child she seldom resorts to 
slapping, and slippers of course she has 
none. Instead of using the forms of 
punishment customary among civilized 
mothers she pulls the child’s hair or bites 
some part of the body, generally the fleshy 
part of the arm. In wandering about the 
villages one sees many children having on 
their bodies scars produced by wounds 
inflicted by their mothers’ teeth. Whena 
mother wishes to caress her child she deftly 
draws her thumb across its eyebrow or 
cheek or gently seizes its cheek between 
her teeth. The rubbing of noses is also a 
mark of affection among the Kingsmill 
Islanders, as it is among the Maoris of New 
Zealand and probably other kindred tribes. 


THREE SAMOAN “SWELLS.” 
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Even before a child leaves its mother’s 
breast its ears are pierced with a sharp fish 
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bone, a piece of wood or bone being put 
into the hole to prevent it from closing up. 
When the soreness is healed a larger bone 
is inserted, and after an interval another 
Thus when the children have 
grown to adolescence the 
holes are so large that 
the four fingers of the 
hand can be thrust into 
them, and it is quite a 
common thing to see the 
Icbe of the ear torn from 
the side of the head by 
forcing too much into the 
hole at once. As _ the 
natives have no pockets 
in their dress the ears are 
used as general recepta- 
cles for small articles. 
When a native has fin- 
ished smoking, the stem 
of the tobacco pipe is 
passed into the hole in 
the ear, which is often too 


still larger. 
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large to retain it; in that case the bowl of 


the pipe is turned round so as to rest against 


the cheek. Things of all sorts are put into 
these curious pockets, which are indeed 
“carryalls.”” Sometimes women pull their 
hair through these holes and knot it. Chil- 
dren play peekaboo with each other through 
the holes in their mothers’ ears. There are no 
toys for children to amuse themselves with ; 
and taking it all in all child life inthe Kings- 
mills can scarcely be called either happy or 
innocent. 

Buying and selling between the natives of 
a South Sea island and the white traders 
resident there are conducted according to 
agreements entered into by the native king 
with the storekeepers. In consideration of 
the payment by the trader of a certain 
license fee the king agrees to sell his own 
produce at a rate fixed by a 
schedule of prices and not to in- 
terfere with the business of the 
trader in any way. The principal 
articles exchanged by the natives 
are nuts and copra, for which 
they receive tobacco, matches, 
prints, etc., at prices uniformly 
to the advantage of the trader. 

The traders generally wish the 
labor agents to understand that 
the natives are starving; and 
when we consider the exactions 
to which they are subjected can 
wonder that this is so? If 
a native has only a few cocoanut 
trees and wants some tobacco he 
perhaps offers a mat in exchange. 
For this the trader tenders six 
sticks of tobacco (twenty-six 
sticks making a pound), and 
his offer to ten sticks, 
when the poor native seeing that 
he can get no more hands the 
mat over, takes his tobacco, and 
goes home. If a native takes 
fish to a trader the latter helps 
himself to a basketful and tosses 
a single stick of tobacco to the 
native in payment. Whether the 
native accepts the tobacco or not 


we 


raises 
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Yet high as is the value put by the trader 
upon his goods, it is fair as compared with 
the prices that prevailed a few years ago. 

In April, 1892, the Kingsmills were an- 
nexed by the British, being of importance as 
stages on the proposed telegraph route from 
the Pacific coast of the United States to 
Australia and New Zealand, and as coaling 
stations for men-of-war. They are now un- 
der the jurisdiction of the governor of Fiji, 
who is high commissioner of the Western Pa- 
cific. He exercises his authority in accord- 
ance with an Order in Council of 1877 for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts of 
1872 and 1875. He has power to settle 
disputes between British subjects living in 
the islands. His jurisdiction as high com- 
missioner extends over all parts of the West- 








he does not get his fish back. 
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ern Pacific which are not included within 
the limits of Fiji, Queensland, New South 
Wales, or do not fall under the control of 
any civilized power. Itapplies to the south- 
ern Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, the 
Samoan group, the Tonga Islands, and the 
various groups in Melanesia. The high 
commissioner is assisted by deputy commis- 
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deputy commissioner for the New Hebrides 
and Solomon Islands was until recently Mr. 
Hugh Hastings Romilly, who had previously 
been deputy commissioner for the Western 
Pacific and acting special commissioner for 
New Guinea. For his. services in connec- 


tion with the islands he has received the 
companionship of the order of St. Michael 
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sioners and by judicial commissioners. The 
former possess powers similar to those ex- 
ercised in England by stipendiary magis- 
trates and county-court judges. The judicial 
commissioners have powers like those of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of a British 
colony. In certain cases there is a right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Fiji. The 
expenses of the high commissioner and his 
deputies are paid from imperial funds. The 


and St. George, a decoration reserved for 
men who have deserved well of the colo- 
nies or dependencies of Great Britain. He 
is the author of a very interesting book 
entitled ‘“‘The Western Pacific and New 
Guinea,” and is one of the few educated 
white men who have had the luck to be eye- 
witnesses of a pitched battle between two 
native tribes, and of the cannibal feast with 
which the conquerors celebrate their victory. 
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BY 


‘ ’ 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN’ 


USIC is the most sociological of the 
arts. It is such because sound 

A : 
is the social agent par excellence. 
The social and sympathetic instincts are the 
foundation of all the enjoyments of the ear. 
For the living being, the greatest charm of 
sound is that it is essentially expressive. It 
makes him share the joys and especially the 
sorrows of other living beings. Pain ex- 
pressed by the voice moves us generallyin a 
moral way more than that expressed by the 
features of the face or by gestures. Of this 
social value of sound, nature and art equally 


bear witness. More than motion and more 


that light, sound reveals and expresses ex- 


istence. If deaf people are generally sad- 
der than blind people, it is because hearing 
is still more necessary than sight for the per- 
ception of external life. Underthe brilliant 
sun the desert seems dead because it is 
motionless no doubt, but above all because 
itis silent. And on the threshold of infi- 
nite space Pascal was terrified, not by its 
darkness but by its silence. Passing from 
the material to the esthetic, we will recog- 
nize again that music is the most effective 
method for calling forth or for representing 
life. Go and hear the fale of Beethoven’s 
“ Heroic Symphony” and then tell us from 
what loftiest painting of Rubens flows such 
boundless joy. 

This faculty of creating life and of thus 
arousing our sympathies music owes to its 
analogy with language. Music, as has been 
justly observed, has absorbed all the real- 
istic part of instinctive language. It has 
herefore remained, and will always remain, 
a language—a language of the sensibilities 
and not of the understanding ; natural and not 
manufactured or conventional; more similar 
to, and more adequate to, the sentiments that 
it expresses than is the language of words. 
The modern development of music has re- 
sponded to a need profoundly felt by human- 
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ity, and despite the obscurity of its language, 
according to the laws of logic, it makes itself 
understood by man with a victorious power 
which these laws themselves do not know. 
Notonly between men, but between man and 
animals and between animals themselves 
music establishes relations; rather vague no 
doubt, but such as it alone is able to create. 
An animal perceives in language only the 
musical elements, the quality, the pitch, and 
the intensity of the sound. The intonation 
and not the sense of our words rejoices or 
saddens him. Hedoes not obey our words, 
but our voice. Brutes are not insensible 
even to instruments. The serpent of the 
charmer listens to and perhaps understands 
the sigh of the reed flute. Whenthe bull in 
the ring has stubbornly refused to fight there 
are sent toward him some oxen wearing bells 
on their necks, and the bells by reminding 
him of his pastures entice the animal out- 
side of the arena. 

The sociological nature of music appears 
notably in the undoubted fact that music is 
the most popular art of all. There is a pop- 
ular music while there does not exist a pop- 
ular architecture, painting, or sculpture. 
Music is the only art in which the impersonal 
genius and anonymous soul of the crowd takes 
part. This is because the perception of 
the sentiments is quicker by the ear than by 
the eye. 

Music is, further, the only art which is 
associated with most of the acts of our col- 
lective or social life. It follows us from 
birth to death. It sings near our cradle. 
It sings again by our tomb. We know how 
much it is mingled with our religion and our 
war, with our dance and our banquets; and 
in the most elementary yet most essential 
of the social relations, love, music is not a 
stranger. 

It is blended with the life of the lowly 
more than with that of the lofty. It is the 
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cobbler and not the financier who sings from 
morning till night; and to all those who toil 
and suffer, music always becomes the com- 
panion and the consoler. There are songs 
of ploughing and songs of sowing; washer- 
women’s songs and spinners’ songs; songs 
of flails beating the air and making rhythm 
with the dance of the golden grain. What 
an interpreter of international unity music 
may be!—especially popular music, since, 
where there is need of innumerable sys- 
tems of words, a single system of sounds 
often suffices to translate some of the ele- 
mentary sentiments that are universal to 
man. 

Wherever you ransack the past of music 
you always find the popular song. It is the 
substratum upon which has been accumu- 
lated everything from the first beginning 
of music up to its most advanced epochs. 
The popular melody is everywhere. As 
early as the Middle Ages it was found in 
the songs of the Latin Church, and outside 
of the church it represented at that period 
the only form of poetry and music then 
known. From the popular song has come 
the whole art of the frouveres. From it, 
too, was born later the vocal polyphony of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Upon 
motives that were popular the greatest mas- 
ters of counterpoint have built up their 
structures. No one is ignorant what ad- 
vantage Mendelssohn derived from Luther’s 
choral of “‘ Eine feste Burg” for his “ Sym- 
phony of the Reformation.” Weber and 
Schubert were great musicians of the people ; 
greater in this respect than Wagner himself. 
Thus through history the individual genius 
and the genius of the multitude go side by 
side and sometimes cross each other. The 
one lends to the other the simplest, the 
purest, the truest that it has. It confides 
to him its indefinite thought, its vague pas- 
sions, its desires, and its dreams. It brings 
its lowly joys and its secret pains. From 
this primitive and sacred material the other 
genius—the personal genius—composes 
works of superior and definite art. It 
chooses and develops. It arranges and or- 
ganizes. It elevates instinct to the level 
of consciousness and strengthens sentiment 
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with reason. Ina word, it returns a hun- 
dred fold what it has received. And by 
this constant communication, by this per- 
petual exchange of service and of favors the 
sociological idea is realized, because soli- 
darity is established between the é/ite and 
the masses, between the great man and hu- 
manity. 

Music is often called a social art, and the 
expression is no less significant because it is 
common. More than the other arts, in fact, 
music is a cause or an excuse for associa- 
tion. People come together more willingly 
and in greater numbers to listen to music than 
to observe paintings, statues, or buildings. 
It is not before the statues but around the 
military orchestras that the people crowd in 
our parks, and on account of the Sunday 
concerts the Louvre is more and more for- 
saken. 

We know what place music held in society 
of old, being present at all the ceremonies 
and all festivals, religious or civil, national 
or private, as well as at theatrical represen- 
tations. It competed with poetry and the 
dance in the formation of a superior art, 
the lyrical chorus of which our oratorios and 
our cantatas give only a faint idea. The 
musical art was at that time recognized 
as of public utility. It hada part in educa- 
tion and even inthe state. The young peo- 
ple were subjected to certain exercises of 
gymnastics with music called gymnopedia. 

The Renaissance came later for music than 
for the other arts, but it came in the same 
way. For the principle of association it 
substituted everywhere the principle of in- 
dividualism. A music which fora long time, 
like man himself, had existed only under the 
collective form, reappeared under the pai 
ticular and individual form. Butin the pride 
of its recovered beauty it turned away from 
the common people that it formerly loved 
so much, and the most popular of arts be- 
came the most aristocratic and the most 
worldly. The lyrical drama was born in the 
seventeenth century in Florence in the salon 
of Giovanni Bardi, Count of Vernio, and for 
a long time not only in Italy but even in 
France and Germany it smacked of its origin. 
It was the age of the opera concert, of the 
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cantata, of the kinds best adapted to charm 
a select society. In the palaces of great 
Italian families private theaters were opened 
and the common people were at that time 
excluded. 

In a century more under the robust hands 
of Handel and of Bach music developed 
itself magnificently. To the Italian princi- 
ple of individualism was opposed first of all 
inthe fugue, before the symphony came, the 
German principle of plurality. With Bach 
and Handel the most beautiful phrases are 
perhaps the most representative of number 
and of multitude. Without thinking much 
about it we see wellenough what there is of 
sociological and universal in the “‘ Hallelujah 
of the Messiah,” for example, in this song, 
or rather this cry of joy, bursting from all 
parts asif from the four corners of the world. 
When the double choruses of Bach with four 
parts each rise up before us like gigantic ca- 
thedrals which are built under our eyes, the 
“Gloria,” the “Credo” of the * Mass in B 
Minor,” or the epilogue of the “ Passion ac- 
cording to St. Matthew,” then indeed we 


have to recognize that all prayer, all piety, all 
joy, all sorrow, all faith, all hope, and all 
love are contained in these pages and that 
there are no sovereign masterpieces but 
those embracing all humanity. 


Was not Haydn in his turn largely 
human—the Haydn of the “ Seasons ”’—the 
master always smiling and sometimes sub- 
lime? In vain did he live in the pay of 
princes. He belonged to the people and 
did not forget it. He was one of the first 
to take the German Muse by the hand and 
lead her out of the sanctuary where Bach 
had kept her shut up. He pointed out to 
her the fields, the meadows, the woods, and 
he made a friend of those peasants whom 
he loved best—hunters, ploughmen, and 
vinedressers, 

If the Beethoven of the “Heroic Sym- 
phony” sympathizes with all humanity, he 
of the “ Pastoral Symphony” sympathizes 
with all nature. It is related that the 
master one day led his friend Schindler on 
the outskirts of Vienna into a retired valley. 
Having sat down in the shade near a brook 
he asked sadly of his companion if the 
G-July. 
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birds were singing; because for a long 
time he had not been able to hear them. 
“Tt is here,” said he, “that I once wrote 
the ‘Scene at the Edge of the Brook.’ The 
orioles, the quails, the nightingales, and 
the cuckoos composed with me.” And 
when Schindler observed that the oriole 
does not play any part in the “ Pastoral 
Symphony” the master drew his notebook 
from his pocket and marking down an 
arpeggio which goes off at a certain moment 
in the orchestra like a sounding musket he 
rendered to the bird what belonged to the 
bird in order that no voice might be for- 
gotten or misunderstood in the concert in 
which all voices had sung. 

From Beethoven to our day, that is to 
Wagner, the evolution of the sociological 
idea has not been interrupted. To the 
aristocratic opera of Italy, Germany at least 
opposed its first national and _ popular 
masterpiece “ Freischiitz.” To the can- 
tata of the salon, to the noble recitatives, to 
the vocal efforts of virtuosos responded 
the German JZzed, and the great master 
Schubert did not deem unworthy of his 
genius the small and the lowly—the shep- 
herd, the hunter, the miller girl, the woman 
spinning at her wheel, and the trout fisher 
at the edge of the water. 

Berlioz appeared as one of the two great 
modern masters through whom the collect- 
ive principle was to rise above the indi- 
vidual. The other master was Richard 
Wagner. He transferred the symphony to 
the theater in his works and still more in 
his zsthetics. Wagner flattered himself 
that he was the most sociological of musi- 
cians. The art, according to Wagner, is 
sociological and first in the sense that it is, 
or ought to be, an association of all arts. 

One of the fundamental principles of 
Wagner is that art comes from the people 
and must return to them. All superior art 
is necessarily general art, responding to 
common artistic needs. ‘In order that the 
artist,” writes Wagner, “may create a work 
truly great, it is necessary that all of us be 
fellow-laborers on it with him. However 
sublime the genius of an artist may be, a 
thousand bonds connect him always with the 
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society that surrounds him.” That which 
expresses the essence of humanity as such, 
that alone is for Wagner the element and 
the material of art. From that moment the 
Wagnerian opera could necessarily be 
nothing but legendary or mythical, nor was 
it anything else; and such, in the art of 
Wagner, is the first effect of theory upon 
practice—of doctrinal sociology upon the 
sociology of his work. 

‘“« All the disorders, all the wars, that one 
sees in the world come only from not hav- 
ing learned music.” Thus spoke Mr. 
Jourdain’s music teacher, and no doubt he 
himself believed it. But two centuries later 
a very different music teacher was to use 
about the same language. For Wagner had 
scarcely a less notion of his art. From it 
he hoped everything, claimed everything, 
promised everything to everybody. Every- 
thing, even to the solution of the enigma of 
the world, even to the answering of the 
universal and eternal “why.” With Scho- 


penhauer, Wagner held artistic knowledge to 
be the only sort by which the human mind 


can attain to the essence of things and 
understand them. He proclaimed that life 
cannot be endurable for man except in a 
society of which art constitutes the highest 
function. His dearest dream was to re- 
establish between art and life the relations 
that ancient civilization had created and 
that our civilization has destroyed, or at 
least changed. 

From these generous doctrines and from 
these grandiose imaginings we must at least 
retain one principle—that of the social duty 
of art. Art will never be everything for 
the people, but it must be something. In 
the domain of the zsthetic life there are 
few chosen; may there be at least many 
called. A young preacher said generously 
last year to some young hearers, “ There 
are so many social wounds which demand 
hands, even the hands of writers and artists, 
to dress them.” And he added, “In multi- 
plying beauty, in giving to the world of the 
humble the sense of sincere beauty, you 
will have done the most exquisite, perhaps 
the most useful of charities.” Since mu- 
sical beauty is more sociological than any 
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other, it may be charitable. May it be so 
everywhere and for all. 

In the church no less than in the school 
it is proper that the children of the people 
sing. They used to sing there in other 
times, and for musical culture—that of the 
masses—the church chorister did what no 
conservatory will ever do again. Consider 
that before the Revolution France had 
fifteen thousand church singers, of whom 
five thousand were choir boys. Then the 
house of the people was the house of God. 

The common people will find in music no 
less a sympathetic interest than an example 
of conduct. But ail music is not worthy of 
giving these high salutary lessons to the 
masses. Of the works of Wagner there are 
some, such as ‘“ Tanhaduser,” ‘ Lohen- 
grin,” and “ Parsifal,” that the people will 
never know too well. There are others 
which ought to be concealed from the 
people or forbidden. The first of these 
will perhaps be “Tristan and _ Isolde,” 
because the ideal of this opera is death. 

Each of the works of Beethoven is one 
and manifold at the same time. It is for 
this that Beethoven is the master of 
masters. He proposes to us the double 
idea of a universal partnership and of a 
sovereign author. 

Blessed then be music, because it moves 
us, because it consoles us, because it 
teaches us, because it sheds beauty 
not only upon our souls but upon our 
minds. Let all those who love her 
strive to make her shed her beauty 
upon the intellects and upon the souls of 
the multitudes. Let those who suffer be 
less unhappy for her. Let the ignorant 
also become wiser through her. Let 
Apollo, as in the times of Pindar, again 
pour into the heart the peaceable love of 
law. “ Aisthetics,” said Flaubert, “is only 
a superior justice.” Yes, art, and particu- 
larly music, gives us lessons of justice as 
much as of charity. It is the ideal of 
superior justice that is realized by the 
genius of Beethoven; for it is the ideal of 
order, of a society better than ours, where 
the discord between the masses and the 
individual is forever harmonized. 
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A HEROINE IN EBONY. 


BY ROSA BELLE HOLT. 


HE historical characters active in 
7 our late Civil War are passing from 
us. Few now are left of those who 
bravely fought for the right as they saw it. 
To recall the bitterness of the strife, the 
sadness in home circles, and the great losses 
on both sides is not necessary, but when a 
strong and noble character in our nation 
has been shown it should not be forgotten. 
The deeds which Harriet Tubman, a negro 
slave, did for her own people in the days 
of the Rebellion should be treasured and 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other. So truly as Jeanne d’Arc believed in 
her visions did this brave colored woman 
of the South. From her 
point of view she exe- 
cuted her God-given mis- 
sion, and accomplished 
her life work with all 
seriousness and courage. 
Who is Harriet Tub- 
man, and what is known 
of her? Many distin- 
guished men now gone 
would speak if it were 
possible and tell of her 
achievements and great 
heart Among many 
who testified during 
their lifetime of Har- 
riet’s nobility and faithful services to the 
cause of our country were Gerrit Smith, 
Wendell Phillips, Frederick Douglass, Wil- 
liam H. Seward, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and Oliver Johnson. Born with the 
deepest- of African blood flowing in her 
veins, Harriet Tubman has done, without 
a thought or hope of gain, what a man or 
woman of any nationality might be proud 
to have achieved. 
She was born a slave on a Maryland plan- 
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tation over seventy years ago. When she 
was a young child her master, who pos- 
sessed a fiery temper, struck her a hard 
blow on the head with a heavy weight, which 
caused a serious pressure upon the brain. 
From that period until now she has had times 
of suddenly falling into a doze, but there 
are long intervals when her brain is active 
and busied with thought for others. 

Owing to this severe blow the once bright 
girl passed for half-witted, and as she her- 
self said in a recent chat, “I wasn’t worth 
six cents.” But time went on, and as Har- 
riet grew in years her brain cleared. She 
was engaged from her master by several 
slave owners, all of 
whom returned her after 
trial with the ejacula- 
tion, “She isn’t worth 
her salt.” Many a time 
was she beaten, and her 
neck still bears scars of 
the whip lashes. Two 
of her sisters were sold 
and taken furthur south. 
After her master died 
the plantation on which 
she was raised passed 
into other hands, and 
Harriet was to be sold. 
About this time one of 
her wonderful visions came to her. She says 
she saw horsemen coming, and heard dis- 
tinctly the weeping and groaning of the slaves 
as they were torn from their children to be 
sold into perhaps worse bondage. A voice 
seemed to speak loudly to Harriet and 
cry: ‘Arise, flee for your life.” 

In the vision she saw a line stretched 
‘across a deep abyss. On one side were 
beautiful women dressed in white robes, 
holding out their hands to her. On the 
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other side were slaves, weary and worn, 
longing to cross but fearful of the chasm. 
What did it all mean? Harriet revolved 
this vision over and over in her mind, and 
when the day came on which she was to be 
sold and sent to the far South she put her 
vision into action. Not being able, for fear 
of detection, to communicate by speech her 
intention of running away, she decided to 
sing lines that would convey to her com- 
panions in bondage her idea. With glances 
toward them which were perhaps more ex- 
pressive than words Harriet sang her fare- 
well: 
“ When dat ar ole chariot comes, 
I’m gwine to lebe you ; 
I’m boun’ for de promise’ land ; 
Frien’s, I’m gwine to lebe you. 
“ I’m sorry, frien’s, to lebe you, 
Farewell! oh, farewell! 
But I'll meet you in de mornin’, 
Farewell! oh, farewell! 


“ T’ll meet you in de mornin’, 
When you reach de promise’ land, 
On de oder side of Jordan, 
For I’m boun’ for de promise’ land.” 


That night Harriet started with two of 
her brothers for the North, but after a short 
time she went on her way alone, her 
brothers preferring slavery rather than the 
capture they feared. Harriet possessed a 
deep religious nature and at this time 
placed herself entirely, and with perfect 


faith, in God’s hands. She walked on in 
the silence and darkness of the nights, and 
during the day was in hiding. At last she 
came to the dividing line—the border land 
of freedom. But where were the beautiful 
women dressed in white, with hands out- 
stretched to welcome her? The sun was 
shining in all his glory and resting like a 
crown of gold upon the hilltops, while the 
brightness of his rays bathed the fields in 
radiant light. How lovely it was! Here 
was the land of promise, but no friend 
came forward to welcome Harriet. Her 
heart was heavy. She thought of her 
brothers and sisters yet in bondage, and 
immediately there came the idea of libera- 
ting her companions of the past. Crossing 
the line she knelt down in a free land and 
prayed for guidance. Then and there the 
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resolve came to her to free her people, and 
for years she worked, accomplishing this 
purpose. Her wages were hoarded, and so 
soon as she had enough money she would 
start for the South and return with a band 
of followers. 

She worked so cautiously and saga- 
ciously, prompted by her love of her 
people, that nineteen times did she go to 
the South, and in all brought out of slavery 
over three hundred slaves. 

She was so adroit that although a reward 
of forty thousand dollars was offered by 
slave-owners for her head she was never 
captured. Many and many a time was she 
in the greatest danger, and it is thrilling to 
hear of her marvelous escapes. Sometimes 
the people she was guiding would become 
overpowered by the journey and insist they 
could go no further; then Harriet would 
point at their heads the revolver she always 
carried and exclaim, “ Dead niggers tell no 
tales; you go on or die!” Then for a 
time they would pursue their weary way, 
and at last reach the land of promise. 

After the enforcement of Mason’s Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill she could not take her 
fugitives to Philadelphia or Boston, but 
was obliged to take them to Canada, and 
naturally the perils to which they were 
exposed were even greater than when the 
distance into the free country was shorter. 
Once when she was leading a band of run- 
aways she felt a strange presentiment of 
danger. They were then on the banks of a 
river. ‘Chillen,” Harriet exclaimed, ‘ we 
must stop here and cross dis ribber.” As 
the stream was quite wide and looked deep 
the men were disposed to argue the point. 
But Harriet would not be deterred and 
marched boldly into the current. There 
was nothing to do but follow, and instead 
of the apparent depth the people found it 
grew shallower, the water not coming above 
their chins, and they were soon in safety on 
the other side. They found afterward, 
however, that Harriet’s premonition was 
correct, for officers were just in advance of 
them in the roadway, and had they not 
waded through the stream they would have 
been taken captive. 
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Harriet was known among her people as 
“ Moses,” and in conversation she says: 
“] felt like Moses. De Lord tole me to do 
dis. I said, ‘O Lord, I can’t—don’t ask 
me—take somebody else.’ Den I could 
hear de Lord answer, ‘It’s you I want, 
Harriet Tubman ’—jess as clar I heard him 
speak—an’ den I’d go agen down South an’ 
bring up my brudders and sisters.” 

And so the years went on. Then came 
on the Civil War. Three years before the 
emancipation Harriet hadavision. At that 
time she was visiting in New York and came 
to the breakfast table one morning exclaim- 
ing jubilantly, ““My people are free, my 
people are free!” The clergyman at whose 
house she was staying said to her, after 
hearing her dream, that neither in her day 
nor his would her people be emancipated ; 
but Harriet insisted, crying out, “You ’ll 
see it, you’ll see it soon. My people are 
free.” 

At the beginning of the war Harriet was 
sent by Governor Andrews of Massachusetts 
as a scout and spy for the northern troops 
and to act as nurse in the hospitals if nec- 
essary. As a scout she proved invaluable ; 
her services in the hospital were of the high- 
est importance and she was often dubbed 
“General” by the northern troops. 

A most interesting experience was the 
dream or vision she had of John Brown and 
his two sons before she had ever met them. 
In her dream she saw a wilderness. Out 
from the rocks which abounded in this 
place a serpent raised its head. As she 
looked upon it she saw it gradually change 
into the head of an aged man, with a long 
white beard. It seemed as if he tried to 
speak with her, and just then two other 
heads, younger looking, rose on either side of 
thisone. As Harriet gazed upon these three 
heads a crowd of men came rushing along 
and they struck down first the younger 
heads and then the head of the aged man. 
At this time Harriet did not understand her 
vision, but a little later she met John Brown 
and exclaimed that his face was the same as 
that of the aged man in her vision. 

On the day when the terrible tragedy took 
place at Harper’s Ferry, Harriet, who was 
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visiting in New York, had a presentiment of 
some evil. She told her hostess that she 
knew John Brown was in danger, and the 
following day came the news of the slaugh- 
ter of John Brown and his two sons, and 
Harriet feels sure that the three heads she 
saw in her vision were of these men. 

It has been my pleasure to have three 
long talks with Harriet Tubman. The last 
one was during the past month, when my 
hostess invited her to spend the day with us, 
Modest and quiet in demeanor, a stranger 
would never guess what depths there are to 
her nature. I have given but a brief out- 
line of her life, which has been published in 
book form by Sarah H. Bradford under the 
title, “‘ Harriet, the Moses of Her People,” 
and for the benefit of the brave woman, who 
is indeed a heroine. Harriet was married 
about 1844 to a free colored man named 
John Tubman. She had no children, and 
her husband has been dead many years. 
Her home is in Auburn—a very plain little 
house which isan asylum for the poor people 
of her own color. Sometimes she has three 
or four invalids at a time for whom she is 
caring. She never begs, and her faith in 
a kind, protecting Providence is very strong. 
Several prominent women in Auburn bear 
her in mind, and one said a day or two ago, “I 
often pack up a basket and send it down to 
Harriet, thinking her larder may be nearly 
empty.” It seems strange that one who has 
done so much for her country and been in 
the thickest of the battles, with shot falling 
all about her, should never have had recog- 
nition from the government in a substantial 
way, but such is the fact. 

Occasionally some one remonstrates with 
her for giving to others what has been sent 
to supply her own needs. Ona recent oc- 
casion, in reply to such a remark she said: 
“Long ’go when de Lord tole me to go 
free my people I said, ‘No, Lord! I can’t 
go—don’t ask me.’ But he come anoder 
time. I saw him jesas plain. Den I said 
again, ‘ Lord, go way—get some better eddi- 
cated person—get a person wid more cultur 
dan I have; go way, Lord.’ But he came 
back de third time, and speaks to me jess 
as he did to Moses, and he says: ‘ Harriet, 
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I wants you,’ and I knew denI must do what 
he bid me. Now do you s’pose he wanted 
me to do dis jess fora day, or a week? No! 
de Lord who tole me take care of my peo- 
ple meant me to do it jess so long as I live, 
and so I do what he tole me to.” 

When asked if she had ever met Lincoln 
she replied, “ No, I’m sorry now, but I 
didn’t like Lincoln in dem days. I us’d 
go see Missus Lincoln but I never wanted 
to see him. You see we colored people 
didn’t understand den he was our frien’. 
All we knew was dat de first colored troops 
sent south from Massachusetts only got 
seven dollars a month, while de white regi- 
ment got fifteen. We didn’t likedat. But 
now I know all ’bout it, an’ I’se sorry I 
didn’t go to see Massa Lincoln. 

*“’Twas Sojourner Truth tole me Massa 
Lincoln was our frien’. Den she went to 
see him, and she tanked him for all he had 
done for our peoples. Massa Lincoln was 
kind to her, and she had a nice visit with 
him, but he tole her he had done nuffin’ him- 
self; he was only a servant of de country. 


Yes, Ise sorry now I didn’t see Massa Lin- 
coln and tank him.” 

After the first meeting with John Brown 
he became a great friend of hers, and the last 
meeting he held before starting for Harper’s 
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Ferry was at her house, and hers the last 
hand he grasped in farewell. 

In a letter written by the late Frederick 
Douglass to Harriet in 1868 are the follow- 
ing words : 

“ Most that I have done and suffered in the service 
of ourcountry has been in public, and I have re- 
ceived much encouragement at every step of the 
way. You, on the other hand, have labored ina 
private way. I have wrought in the day—you in 
the night. I have had the applause of the crowd 
and the satisfaction that comes of being approved 
by the multitude, while the most that you have done 
has been witnessed by a few trembling, scarred, and 
foot-sore bondmen and women, whom you have led 
out of the house of bondage, and whose heart-felt 
‘God bless you’ has been your only reward. 

“ The midnight sky and the silent stars have been 
the witnesses of your devotion to freedom and of 
your heroism. Excepting John Brown—of sacred 
memory—I know of no one who has willingly en- 
countered more perils and hardships to serve our en- 
slaved people than you have. Much that you have 
done would seem improbable to those who do not 
know you as I know you.” 


In the natural order of things Harriet will 
not live many years longer. Soon she will 
cross the border and enter the land of 
promise, where loving arms will be waiting 
to receive her and where she will hear the 
words: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto me.” 


SLANG AND METAPHOR. 


BY MISS E, F. ANDREWS. 


OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE, MACON, GA. 


HAT is slang? Any one who 
tries to give a definite answer to 
this question will soon find that 

he has undertaken no easy task, for that 
mob of contraband words which we call 
slang holds fellowship with so many forms 
of linguistic outlawry that it can.be properly 
assigned to no particular one of them. 
“ Slang is vulgar,” you say; yes, but with a 
qualification ; there is a slang of high life 
as well as of low life and middle life, and it 
is just as much the part of a finished swell 
to understand the fashionable jargon of his 
set as for the “hobo” and the pickpocket 


to understand the peculiar dialect of theirs. 
‘‘ Slang is made up of new and unauthorized 
words,” you add; “of shifting cant and 
ephemeral phrases that change with the 
fashion of every season.” Yes, but some 
of them are as old asthe Parthenon. When 
Agesilaus boasted that the walls of Sparta 
were her citizens and every man “a brick,” 
he didn’t know it, but he was talking cur- 
rent nineteenth-century slang; and when 
old Thomas Nash tells us that his friend 
Robert Greene “in a night and a day 
would have yarked up a pamphlet,” he 
comes very near anticipating by three 
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hundred years our modern flower of 
rhetoric “to yank up.” Bernard de Man- 
deville nearly two hundred years ago talked 
about “cits” and ‘“dabsters,” and the 
state of the impecunious young man who 
finds himself short of “tin” was fore- 
shadowed by the translators of the English 
Bible in rendering Jehovah’s threat against 
Israel, “I will take away all thy tin.” 

Many people make the mistake of con- 
founding certain vigorous, racy metaphors 
with slang, and the two have such a tend- 
ency to run into each other that it is often 
impossible to draw the line between them. 
For instance “to get your steam up ”’ to do 
a thing is metaphor, and a very expressive 
one, suggestive of the puffing and blowing 
and snorting of a locomotive preparatory to 
making a start. On the other hand the 


expression “to come up to the scratch,” 
meaning nearly the same thing, is pure 
slang with no sense nor substance in it, 
unless you first translate “scratch” from 
the language of pugilists into its legitimate 
English equivalent line, or mark, and then 
render the phrase ‘to come up to the line,” 


or “toe the mark.” 

And this puts us upon the track of one 
important distinction between pure, unmit- 
igated slang and those more or less dubious 
idioms and figures of speech which we are 
all tempted to fall into now and then, and 
which it would be as foolish as it is false to 
deny do sometimes give to conversation a 
raciness and vigor that goes far to condone 
their inelegance. Slang proper—or im- 
proper would perhaps be the more suitable 
word—consists for the most part of mean- 
ingless catchwords and phrases, snatches 
of popular songs, quotations from plays, 
and the chance utterances of noted or 
notorious persons in which the closest 
analysis fails to detect a vestige of sense or 
reason. Happily their inanity renders 
these linguistic vermin as short-lived as they 
are widespread, and our language is in no 
danger of suffering permanent deterioration 
from them. Like toadstools they spring up 
ina night, but having no root in the solid 
subsoil of our speech they wither in a day. 
They express no thought, they supply no 
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need, they serve no purpose, except to con- 
ceal the poverty of empty brains, and so 
the common sense of our race leaves them 
to die like harmless idiots, when they have 
capered out their little day, and crowns 
with their cap and bells the next poor fool 
that comes along. They are supposed to 
be inexpressibly. funny while their vogue 
lasts, and in certain circles to. drag into 
conversation undex any pretext some such 
choice quotation as “Just tell ’em that you 
saw me,” “There are others,’ or “The 
band played on” is sufficient to set up the 
speaker as a wit for life. “ Pull down your 
vest ” and “‘ Here’s your mule” are samples 
of departed favorites of the same kind. 
The latter originated somewhere in the 
Southern Army during the war and spread 
over the land like an epidemic of measles. 
Soldiers on the march, negroes at work, 
children at play were continually greeting 
each other with cries of ‘“Here’s your 
mule,” and the imbecile phrase, like poor 
Harlequin’s painted cheeks, never failed to 
raise a laugh among the ragged veterans of 
the South, under circumstances in which 
the capacity to laugh, even at so poor a 
joke, must be regarded as a merit. Now 
the phrase is so completely dead that I 
doubt whether any of the present genera- 
tion have ever heard it.* 

A more recent example of this senseless 
gabble is the employment of the word 
“‘chestnut,” so much in vogue a few years 
ago to describe anything a little antiquated 
or out of date, and now, happily, as much 
of a “chestnut”’ itself as anything to which 
it was ever applied. What possible con- 
nection there could exist between the 
thorny nut in question and a joke, for 
instance, that had lost its freshness it 
would ‘take a vivid imagination to discover. 
The latest expedient for expressing the 
same idea, ‘‘a back number,” which I have 
sometimes heard classed as slang, is, on 


* Of the many accounts that have been given of the origin of 
this once popular catch phrase the following seems to me one of 
the most plausible: During one of Stonewall Jackson’s rapid 
marches the wagons in fording a stream encumbered with ice 
became so impeded that the mules could not draw them out, 
and the men were ordered to assist. One of them, as he leaped 
into the stream and took his place beside the tired animals, cried 
out laughing, “‘ Here’s your mule, general !”’ 
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the contrary, a peculiarly apt and telling 
figure of speech. In this day of the 
enormous development of the magazine, 
when the current number is hardly out 
before we are all on a strain to know what 
the next month will bring forth; nay, when 
the Sunday newspaper supplies the only 
reading of a large number of people, and 
literature a week old is already out of date, 
what more expressive figure could be em- 
ployed than to liken anything that has out- 
lived its day to “a back number”? The 
figure is, moreover, entirely unobjectionable 
on moral and esthetic grounds, containing 
not the remotest suggestion of anything 
coarse or vulgar. 

And right here we come upon the surest 
of all, tests for separating the sheep from 
the goats in our linguistic fold. After cast- 
ing out all the imbecile brood of empty 
catchwords that no self-respecting speaker 
would for a moment think of admitting into 
his vocabulary, we shall find that by far the 
greater part of the so-called slang of the 
day contains a figurative element, as already 
remarked, that makes it difficult to decide 


at once whether a given expression is to be 
regarded as partaking more of the nature 


of slang or of metaphor. In such cases 
our best plan is to consider the source of 
the metaphor, and if it be based upon any- 
thing essentially coarse or vulgar reject it 
at once. We must not make the mistake, 
however, of confounding mere homeliness 
and plain speaking with vulgarity, for this 
would exclude some of our raciest and most 
expressive figures. The. fitness of such 
bold and vigorous language to any given 
occasion is, of course, a matter of taste and 
judgment, and what would be slang in the 
pulpit may be perfectly appropriate in a 
stump speech during a heated political 
campaign. I was a little shocked the other 
day at hearing a minister in one of our 
leading churches say, in the course of a 
religious exhortation, “I don’t propose to 
run this meeting on any such principles.” 
Now if he had been the president of a 
bank or the manager of an insurance com- 
pany talking about his business there would 
have been no impropriety in the expression, 
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but I think most readers will agree with me 
that to talk about “running” God’s busi- 
ness is not treating the subject with just 
the degree of respect that it demands ; it is 
not a question here of slang, however, but 
of good taste. 

When the idea underlying a colloquial 
figure of speech is essentially low or vulgar 
there will never be any difficulty in detect- 
ing and condemning it, but our social dis- 
tinctions have created an artificial vulgarity 
that constitutes a rock upon which the 
unwary are very apt to run aground. 
Strangely enough the English language, the 
speech of the greatest trading and com- 
mercial peoples in the world, brands as the 
quintessence of vulgarity any allusion to 
the vocabulary of trade and commerce. In 
all times and among all peoples the aristo- 
cratic and influential classes have been 
those who are raised above the necessity of 
labor. Whether these classes are repre- 
sented by a plutocracy as in America, or by 
a hereditary aristocracy as in England, the 
result is the same; they shun the thought 
of the humble foundation upon which the 
fabric of their greatness rests and try to 
shut it out from view. Precisely because 
among a great commercial people like our- 
selves trade and commerce, in some of their 
many branches, seem especially to typify 
that vulgar sweat of the brow which has 
somehow or somewhere bedewed the bread 
of even the proudest, therefore, upon the 
principle, I suppose, upon which we are 
warned not to speak of halters in the 
presence of a man whose father has been 
hanged, nought that savors of trade and 
commerce shall come betwixt the wind and 
our nobility. 

It is true a change is gradually coming 
over the spirit of our language in this re- 
spect. The enormous development of in- 
dustrial enterprises within the last half cen- 
tury that has made their leaders princes and 
given totheir transactions almost the dignity 
of affairs of state is causing the vocabulary 
of modern industry, like its captains, to pen- 
etrate into the strongholds of the most ex- 
clusive linguistic and social aristocracy. The 
most blue-blooded diplomat might, without 
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derogating in the least from his dignity, bor- 
row an effective metaphor from the glossary 
of railroad men and talk about “ sidetrack- 
ing” an issue. Even the labor unions by 
their vastness and significance have given to 
their phraseology an ascendency that can- 
not be ignored, anda royal dyspeptic, if dis- 
posed like Mark Tapley to be humorous un- 
der adverse circumstances, need not hesi- 
tate to describe his stomach as having “ gone 
on a strike.” 

But for allthis it is not to be denied that as 
arule whatever smacks of the shop is tabooed 
in good society, and it is on this account, 
and not for any inherent coarseness in the 
figures themselves, that such expressions as 
“to keep posted,” “the balance””—of the 
company, “your esteemed favor,” “ party,” 
in the sense of person, and other such count- 
ing-house phrases are branded as “ shoppy” 
and excluded from the vocabulary of good 
society. On the other hand field sports and 
fashionable amusements of all kinds, coming 
as they do within the special province of the 
privileged idlers who set the fashion for us 
in speech as well as in dress and manners, 


may be freely drawn upon to enlarge our col- 
loquial vocabulary, and it is quite correct to 
“run down a metaphor,” to “unearth” a 
secret, to “bag your game,” to “ beat about 
the bush,” to “have your innings,” to 
“checkmate” or “ euchre”’ a rival, to “ play 
your cards”’ well or ill, to be “‘ handicapped ” 


with an incumbrance, etc., etc. It may at 
first strike the reader as odd that expres- 
sions drawn from the nomenclature of the 
card table and the race track should be in- 
cluded in the category of “ polite slang,” but 
Iam not arguing as to what ought to be; 
Iam merely stating the fact asit is. Racing 
and gaming have long been among the rec- 
ognized amusements of the English aris- 
tocracy, and as the latter set the pace, either 
directly or indirectly, to the “smart set” 
throughout the English-speaking world, their 
usage affixes the stamp of respectability to 
forms of speech as well as to the other so- 
cial forms of high life. Hence, while to 
“put a spoke in your enemy’s wheel ” would 
be but a base, mechanical way of getting 
even with him, you might “ block his game” 
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with impunity, and society will not seriously 
object to your getting “the whip hand” or 
“the inside track” of him, if you can. 

There is a large class of words generally 
placed in the vocabulary of slang which owe 
both their expressiveness and their bad repu- 
tation to a certain descriptive vividness and 
energy of sound that give them the effect 
of a kick or a box on the ear, a stamp of 
the foot or a dig in the ribs, as the case 
may be. Take, for instance, such words as 
“slump,” ‘ scalawag,” “bulldoze,” “dead- 
beat,” “‘mugwump,” “ jingo,” “rot” (in the 
printer’s sense of the word), “‘ carpet-bagger,”’ 
“disgruntled,” etc. ; they are like some people 
we have all known, whose bad countenance 
condemns them at a glance and we are in- 
clined to suspect them, without further in- 
quiry, of keeping bad company. And yet 
some of these words at least, like their hu- 
man congeners, are the victims of appear- 
ances. “Slump,” for example, a word of 
most disreputable aspect, is in reality only 
a harmless New Englatd provincialism for 
soft mud or melting snow, and a “slump 
in prices” is merely a vigorous and highly 
expressive metaphor suggestive of the sud- 
den catastrophe that is likely to follow an 
unwary step under certain conditions of the 
roads in spring. ‘‘ Carpet-bagger”’ is a bit 
of inspired slang so apt, so suggestive, so 
brimful of meaning that but for the—hap- 
pily—speedy obsolescence of the tlting it 
represented it would no doubt be to-day as 
current a word as Whig or Tory. 
wag,” the most graceless word of the whole \_ 
brood, was invented or adopted by an in- 
dignant people to characterize the most 
odious object known to their experience, and 
hence, like a pug dog, its chief beauty lay 
in its ugliness. 

With regard to this class of words in gen- 
eral, it is their very strength that constitutes 
their weakness, and while their vigor and 
expressiveness cannot be denied, their em- 
ployment can be justified only on those rare 
occasions which call for a verbal kick, or 
blow, or dig in the ribs. As the energetic 
physical demonstrations to which they have 
been compared are universally regarded as 
“bad form” except under very extraordi- 
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nary circumstances, so we should have strong 
provocation before we denounce a piece of 
newspaper trash as “rot” or an impecu- 
nious acquaintance as a “ deadbeat,” and 
the necessity for action must be very ob- 
vious indeed that would warrant usin “ jump- 
ing on” an offender. 

I have said nothing in this paper about 
the degraded argot of vagrancy and crime, 
because it is not properly to be classed as 
mere slang, but rather as a distinct and sepa- 
rate language. “To tank up with bracers 
and goon a jag” is just as much an un- 
known tongue to most of us as “ O, matre 
pulchra filia pulchrior.” 

And yet even from this kennel of filth 
an occasional straggler like “crook” and 
“shadow,” “skip out,” etc., finds its way up 
into that border land of newspaper and 
street-corner English which often leads the 
way to adoption into the full rights of lin- 
guistic citizenship; and it must be confessed 
that some of them at least possess an ele- 
ment of picturesque descriptiveness that 
goes far to justify their adoption. A “crook” 
is morally what a “crank” is intellectually, 
and the word itself is as unobjectionable as 
the thing it stands for is the reverse. The 
figure upon which it is founded is the same 
that underlies our full-blooded Anglo-Saxon 
wrong, or “wrung”—the antithesis of 
straight or right. And would it be possible 
to find a more expressive word for describ- 
ing the state of a man under police surveil- 
lance than shadowed—that is, followed by 
another as silently and persistently as by his 
own shadow? And by what word or com- 
bination of words in our language could the 
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lightness and looseness with which moral 
obligations rest upon some people be so 
vividly represented as by the idea of “ skip- 
ping ” them, as we would a dull paragraph, 
or “skipping out’’ from them, as a child 
skips out of the schoolroom at play time? 
The word adscond, assisted by all its respect- 
able synonyms in the dictionary, could not 
supply the place of “skip” in the following 
sentence which I found in my paper this 
morning: ‘ The sheriff of Monroe County 
arrived here yesterday with a warrant for 
Albert Jones, wanted in Forsyth on a charge 
of obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Jones has skipped.” 

The temptation to use expressions of 
this kind, which save so much circumlocu- 
tion, is especially great to newspaper men, 
but very few reporters, unfortunately, have 
the taste and judgment to be trusted with 
the free use of such dangerous tools. My 
advice with regard to all unauthorized words 
or phrases is to treat them as you would a 
man who comes to seek your acquaintance 
without proper credentials—keep them at 
a distance till they have proved their right 
torecognition. Inarticles intended for mere 
current reading, such as newspaper reports 
and correspondence, almost the same lati- 
tude in the choice of words is permissible as 
in our daily speech, but a writer that aims at 
producing a work of permanent value should 
build the foundations of his literary struc- 
ture on the solid bed rock of pure, undefiled 
English. The current slang of each genera- 
tion is so ephemeral that any writer who deals 
in it largely must necessarily very soon be- 
come ‘‘a back number.” 


WONDERS OF BIRD MIGRATION. 


BY COLETTE SMILEY. 


MONG the wonders of bird life of 
A which even the dullest observers of 

nature take note is the migrating 
habit. Birds come in spring and go in the 
fall and everybody knows it. And every- 
body knows that some birds do not go and 
come but remain with us the year around. 


Among people with any country training it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the 
bluebirds and the robins are in the order 
named “the sweet harbingers of spring.” 
The man with a gun knows that ducks, 
geese, and snipe follow the robin as the 
waters are uncovered and he knows that at 
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WONDERS OF BIRD MIGRATION. 


a certain time in the fall these birds will re- 
turn in increased numbers. There are peo- 
ple too who know, and wonder at the fact, 
that some birds come in the fall instead of 
leaving and that they disappear with the re- 
turn of warm weather. But although this 
fact excites a little wonder the facts of mi- 
gration so far mentioned may be called mat- 
ters of almost universal knowledge, and so 
they may seem at first thought scarcely worth 
mentioning, even though one may ask ques- 
tions about these well-known habits of well- 
known birds which no one can answer. 
However, there are other facts about bird 
migration that are known only to those who 
have made some study of the matter and 
these are in some cases so very remarkable 
that to tell about them may incite the reader 
to a study of bird life for himself and teach 
him in a new way that life is worth living. 
For instance there is a class of birds called 
shore birds that usually frequent the sea 
beaches only. They are seen coming south 
in the fall when the weather is fair in scant 
flocks, but when a northeast gale rages, in 
uncounted thousands. The gunners at Car- 
rituck Sound see them after they pass Long 
Island and those on Indian River in Florida 
see them next, but their course is still south. 
And yet they do not abound on the Mosquito 
shore nor at the mouth of eitherthe Orinoco 
or the Amazon. Where then is this winter 
resort? The answer comes from the desert 
beaches of Patagonia. At least thirteen va- 
rieties of waders that rear their young un- 
der the shadow of arctic glaciers hasten 
away when their summer there is done, 
to a winter resort that is from five to 
seven thousand miles away to the south. 
That is a distance beside which even the 
journey of the wild goose is insignificant. 
But the wonder of the flight is not in the re- 
moteness of the terminus from the initial 
point of the journey., Of what texture are 
the wings of the young made that they are 
able to sustain themselves in air while cross- 
ing the vast stretches of water that lie in their 
path? And how isit possible for birds that 
were reared among ice cakes to stand the 
torrid heat as well as the fatigue during the 
long flight from the coast of Florida across 
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the Carribean Sea and across the mighty 
forests of Brazil that lie beyond the sea? 
For there is noknown resting place for these 
birds between Florida and the sea-shore 
sands of temperate South America. And 
waders are not the only birds making such 
long journeys, for several tiny warblers from 
the far North cross the equator and go hun- 
dreds of miles south of it in winter. 
Wonder of a different kind must be ex- 
cited in the mind of every novice in bird 
lore when he comes to observe the training 
the young of migrating birds get. Some 
birds—the kingbird is one kind—have a 
peculiar note that may be called the migrat- 
ing rallying cry. Almost from the day of 
the first flight of the young kingbirds this 
may be heard, and at its sound the young 
invariably rise and follow the old ones. The 
crow blackbirds do not have such a cry, so 
far as I have observed, but as soon as the 
young leave the nest the old ones gather in 
flocks and train the young ones to stick to- 
gether. It takes time to accomplish this, 
too, for the young are lazy and do not read- 
I have seen a 


ily take wing when called. 
blackbird mother alight near her young with 
food in her mouth and call the young one 


to her. But when it came she flew a short 
way further and called it again. The young- 
ster protested in baby fashion but he did 
not get the luncheon until he had completed 
his lesson. ’ 
Barn swallows, white-breasted swallows, 
and, no doubt, bank swallows, train their 
young for the fall flight in precisely the 
same way. Ionce saw a fork-tailed swal- 
low domore. A young one from a nest un- 
der a neighbor’s barn roof was sitting on 
the top board of a fence when the mother 
flew by and called it. The youngster re- 
plied but did not follow. The mother bird 
circled around quickly, at that, and swooped 
down so closely on the young one that either 
the air from her wings or the wings them- 
selves dragged the youngster from his perch. 
If the reader will watch the swallows as they 
begin to perch on telegraph wires in the 
country after the young have been brought 
from their nests he will see many beautiful 
doings of mother birds with their big babies. 
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Not only are the swallows interesting 
when they are in training but when they 
make the final start they are, perhaps, still 
more so, for they gather in immense flocks 
at some favorite place and leave by day. 
Bradford Torrey tells of such a starting of 
tree swallows—white-breasted—among the 
sand dunes at Nahant—tells how they 
gathered by the thousand and for several 
days all but made a filmy, fluttering cover 
for the whole face of nature there. Then 
when all had gathered and all had become 
acquainted with each other—at least when 
all had been trained into moving in unison— 
the leaders went swooping around over the 
desert expanse calling in cheerful voices the 
others gathered in a lengthened train, and 
then up they went, around and upin a swirl- 
ing spiral whose top disappeared in the blue 
sky ere yet the last had cleared the scant 
herbage of the dunes, and so, at last, they 
all fled away. 

It is said that not all swallows migrate. 
There are records of plenty of swallows 
found hibernating in hollow trees and in 
holes in old walls and steeples, and even in 
the mud at the bottom of ponds of water. 
The ornithologists as a rule fight shy of the 
subject, but Dr. Elliott Coues, who is second 
to none as an authority, says, “I cannot 
consider the evidence as inadmissible and 
must admit that the alleged facts are as well 
attested as any in ornithology.” In con- 
nection with this statement it is well worth 
noting that on one occasion when a study of 
bird migration from South to North in the 
Mississippi Valley was made under the di- 
rection of the American Ornithologists’ Un- 
ion three kinds of swallows were observed 
at Burlington several days sooner than they 
were seen at St. Louis, one hundred and 
fifty miles south. The white-bellied swal- 
lows were seen ten days sooner at Bur- 
lington. 

The manner of travel differs greatly 
among the birds. Nearly everybody has 
seen or heard the flocks of wild geese pass- 
ing over in the night, making tremendous 
leaps, so to speak, across the country on 
their way south. That the shore birds 
bound to Patagonia travel in like fashion 
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has already been told. Probably the great 
majority of birds travel south in great flocks 
at tremendous height fromthe earth. They 
are thus able in pleasant weather at least 
to see the landscape and so direct their way 
unvaryingly. In storms and fogs they lose 
their way, became confused, plunge about 
among the tree tops, fly through the streets 
of cities, and dash themselves to death against 
the windows of lighthouses. To my mind 
this gathering of timid birds like the thrushes 
—birds that live the summer through close 
to the ground and are never seen one hun- 
dred feet above the soil—the gathering, I 
say, of birds like these in great flocks that 
go careening high in air for vast distances 
over the land by night is the greatest marvel 
of migration. It seems a matter of course 
that swallows should do so, for they are tire- 
less. 

On the other hand there are birds that are 
seen by day in “a ceaseless tide of migra. 
tion.” ‘They pass leisurely from tree to 


tree, gleaning as they go,” says one ob- 
server writing on the characteristics of warb- 
It is worth noting that the birds who 


lers. 
migrate in this fashion are peculiar in their 
habits as workers—they never waste any 
time in play. The robins, the orioles, the 
bobolinks make a picnic excursion of their 
annual flight, but the plodders of the feath- 
ered race must needs carry their knitting to 
camp meeting. It has been supposed that 
the birds who migrate by night do so to es- 
cape the attacks of predatory birds, but these 
plodding migrants are quite as subject to 
attacks asany. Besides, on the clear nights 
when the night flyers go they are certainly 
subject to attacks from owls. There are so 
many things we do not know About the habits 
of birds that it seems worth while to call 
attention to points that may be disputed in 
the hope that some of the many readers of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN who seek knowledge out 
of a pure love of it may turn their attention 
to this most interesting part of life in nature. 

The distance covered by birds in a day’s 
travel is a matter of great interest, but it 
has not been studied as it ought to be. 
We know, however, in a general way that 
under favoring circumstances geese and 
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ducks cover from 300 miles up to 600 ina 
day of 24 hours. The hardworking insect 
eaters that travel by day probably average 
five or six miles. The gorgeous Baltimore 
oriole, being easily traced by both plumage 
and voice, has been noted all the way from 
Rodney, Miss., to Oak Point, Manitoba, a 
distance of 1298 miles, and he covered it 
in 48 days—a speed of 27 miles per day. 
A lot of other birds were lumped together 
and an average of 23 miles a day obtained. 
But the observers were few. And then it 
may be that the birds flew a hundred miles 
in a night and rested for three days there- 
after. They averaged so many miles a day, 
but what was their actual speed a wing? 
Gatke, a German observer who has devoted 
fifty years to the study of birds in migra- 
tion on the little island called Heligoland, 
concludes that the Virginia plover travels 
225 miles per hour and that the average 
altitude of migrants in fine weather is at 
least 10,000 feet. Will we ever learn about 
these things definitely ? 

That the time of a bird’s arrival in the 
spring varies with the weather is known to 
all, but to this rule there are some marvelous 
exceptions. On May 18, 1887, a Wilson’s 
black-cap warbler was seen in a certain 
bush by an observer who took especial note 
of the fact because it was a new bird to 
him, and for other reasons. It was seen at 
1:30 p.m. A year later the observer hap- 
pened to remember the fact and went to 
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the shrubbery to see if by chance a black- 
cap had arrived, and found one in the same 
bush at the same hour. And this thing 
happened again the third year. It doubt- 
less just happened so and yet the birds that 
start north late in the season, as the black- 
cap does, move with much greater regu- 
larity than the early travelers do. 

That individuals remain behind while 
the main hosts of a tribe migrate is very 
well known. It is worth noting because 
it emphasizes the assertion that eccentric 
people are found among birds as among 
men. And some travel far from accustomed 
haunts. The Swainson’s hawk from the 
Rocky Mountains has been found in the 
Adirondacks, and the horned lark of the 
plains in Massachusetts. I should not be 
astonished to find an Idaho magpie hover- 
ing around the capitol at Washington. 

The reason why birds migrate has not 
been considered here, but the allotted space 
is already full. Many reasons are offered, 
of which the chief is homesickness—a long- 
ing for the old birthplace,—but none is 
entirely satisfactory. Perhaps one must go 
back to the old days when palm trees grew 
in Siberia and monkeys ran wild on the 
Cape Horn archipelago to find the reason. 
It is a matter still under investigation and 
it is, as was said, in the hope that some 
may be incited to join in the investigation 
that this and other wonders and mysteries 
of bird life have been related. 
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HE average California tourist sees in 
T this golden state a wonderful climate, 

“hot, splendid sun,” rare growth of 
tropical plants, profusion of blossoms, and 
an apparently happy, care-free life, from 
which the harsh conditions of a northern 
winter are all removed. He looks upon 
the orange groves as so many spots of 
picturesque beauty redeemed from the arid 
desert for his own especial delight. It is 
seldom that he stays long enough or investi- 
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gates thoroughly enough to ascertain the 
practical business principles which underlie 
the cultivation and marketing of the princi- 
pal product of the state—oranges. 

The cultivation of the orange has grown 
into a science with California fruit growers. 
The marketing is not yet arranged to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned, but it 
looks now as though the best possible 
scheme were being evolved. Through the 
blessings of codperation there has been 
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created the Southern California Fruit Ex- 
change System, an industry which combines 
the practical and ethical so successfully 
that all students of history should be con- 
versant with it. 

The original marketing of the orange 
crop was all accomplished through commis- 
sion firms. The quantity of fruit being 
limited in the early days it brought such a 
good price that the grower frequently 
realized five hundred and even one thou- 
sand dollars an acre. Then it was that the 
California “boom” began and that thou- 
sands of acres were set out in trees and 
nursery stock. 

As fruit became more abundant prices 
naturally decreased, but out of all pro- 
portion to the production. Instead of three 
dollars a box on the trees the highest price 
offered by the commission agents was sixty 
or seventy cents a box, picked, and that 
for the choicest fruit, which would sell in 
New York or Boston for five or six dollars 
a box. This condition was appalling 


enough, for anything less than one dollar a 


box on the trees is unprofitable, but an 
even more disastrous situation followed, 
when the commission merchants finally 
refused to buy outright at any price, and in 
order to escape all risks and realize all the 
profits offered to sell upon consignment 
only. 

It soon became apparent that after pay- 
ing all the charges (picking, packing, com- 
mission, etc.) there was nothing but debt 
left for the grower. Something had to be 
done if the cultivation of oranges was to be 
continued as an industry. Fortunately 
there was a plan already carefully thought 
out. This plan was to establish an ex- 
change system for packing, shipping, and 
marketing the entire orange crop, the 
growers themselves to organize, officer, and 
control the system. Let me tell as near as 
possible in the words of the founder, Mr. 
T. H. B. Chamblin of Riverside, the origin 
of the idea: 


“In the early days of the California orange 
industry there was no difficulty in marketing the 
fruit, as the home and near-by consumption equalled 
the production; but as the output increased con- 
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ditions changed. The grower was at the mercy of 
those who understood the market better than he. 

“I saw that while fruit was moving freely from 
certain orchards none at all was going from others. 
Naturally the owners of the latter became impatient 
and rushed their fruit into late markets, completely 
breaking them down, and, as a consequence, receiv- 
ing for their entire crop, sometimes, only a handful 
of postage stamps. 

“T reasoned that every grower is entitled to his 
share of the market, that is, he is entitled to as 
much as his neighbor for the same grade and 
quantity of fruit. I began to study this problem as 
early as 1890, but it was not until August, 1893, 
that the exchange system as we now have it was 
organized.” 


The growers endorsed Mr. Chamblin’s 
logical deductions and were ready for his 
proposition to organize an exchange system. 
The situation was desperate. Two and 
three thousand miles remote from the large 
markets, they could not dispose of their 
own products, independently, as transporta- 
tion rates alone would more than consume 
the profits. There were some existing 
difficulties in this plan for codperation, such 
as the local jealousies which had grown out 
of the “‘boom,” but these all melted away 
like frost before the sun when it became 
manifest that the growers’ interests were 
identical—and that was the first blessing of 
the exchange system. 

Local associations were first formed. 
Every orange region of southern California 
was visited, one after another, until ten 
general districts and about sixty local ex- 
changes were organized. Then the state 
or central exchange was effected, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. The state 
exchange is controlled by a manager and 
board of directors, elected from the various 
district exchanges in proportion to one 
director for every one thousand car loads 
of oranges. Each district and local ex- 
change is governed by a secretary and 
board of directors. The general manager 
and district secretaries receive salaries, the 
directors do not. They are not supposed 
to give all their time, and their services are 
as much for their own interests as for the 
general good, since they are all orange 
growers. 

Each local exchange has its own packing 
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house and is responsible for the packing 
and shipping of its own fruit; it also 
receives direct returns for its own shipment, 
hence a loss in one exchange does not 
affect the revenues of another exchange, 
unless it be the result of a default on the 
part of a purchaser or from an effort to 
protect the interests of the extire exchange 
system. The expenses of the general 
management are borne fro rata by each 
exchange. 

The system is a perfect one, a circle 
within a circle. The modus operandi is this: 

An order comes from an eastern market 
direct to the state exchange headquarters 
at Los Angeles. That order, if large 
enough, is divided among the ten district 
exchanges. Each district exchange re- 
divides its own order among its local 
exchanges. The superintendent of the 


local exchange notifies each local grower 
how many and what kinds of fruit to 
deliver to the exchange packing house, 
proportioning the order to the size of the 
various orchards that belong to the ex- 


change. The grower then fills the assigned 
number of “field” boxes (so called to dis- 
tinguish them from packed boxes) and 
delivers them to the packing house. There 
his responsibility ends. 

As the fruit is delivered it is carefully 
weighed and stacked by itself, then passed 
through the “grader,” where the “culls” 
(damaged fruit) are thrown out and the 
oranges of various sizes distributed in 
different bins from which they are wrapped 
and packed. The culls are sold to local 
dealers for about twenty-five cents a box. 
They are not spoiled fruit by any means, 
but have perhaps lost their short green 
stems or have a small blemish on the rind. 
The culling process is extremely thorough, 
for the exchange is very exacting as to the 
quality and appearance of its product. 

After packing, the fruit is again weighed 
and scientifically placed in refrigerator cars. 
(A practical suggestion to buyers—always 
“heft” an orange.) Asa rule the fruit is 
consigned to a representative in the East, 
who either receives it or directs its destina- 
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tion while en route. There are twenty such 
representatives of the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange, each one controlling ex- 
clusively his own territory. In other words, 
the United States is divided into twenty 
districts with exchange representatives in 
the large cities as follows: New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Memphis, Houston, 
Denver, Kansas City, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Salt Lake, Spo- 
kane, Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Buffalo, Atlanta, Des 
Moines, Louisville, Montreal, and Win- 
nipeg. 

These _ representatives estimate the 
amount of fruit likely to be required from 
time to time in their own territory and send 
their estimate to the central exchange at 
Los Angeles. Aside from these estimates 
the central exchange receives direct orders 
from wholesale dealers and _ distributes. 
them as afore mentioned. Even with care- 
ful estimates certain markets may become 
overstocked. The central exchange then 
directs that the fruit be shipped to some 
near-by large city and sold at auction. The 
exchange has adopted the good business. 
axiom that it is better to sacrifice the 
surplus of its fruit than to “bear the 
market ” with its own product. 

New markets are being constantly opened 
by these alert representatives, guided by the 
central exchange, and the crop is forwarded 
from the grower’s orchard to the actual 
consumers as rapidly and inexpensively as 
possible. Of course this transfer is made 
by means of the wholesale and retail 
merchant. It is not the desire of the ex- 
change to ignore the established forms of 
the business world. It is the “middle 
man” alone who does not receive any 
encouragement from the cooperative system. 

All disinterested observers wish success. 
to the fruit exchange system of southern 
California, as failure to profitably market 
the crop means a failure of the business 
interests of the state, since the orange 
industry is the base of values on this sunset 
coast. 
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AN EVENING SONG. 
BY WILSON C. DIBBLE. 


A LITTLE bird on a laurel bough, 
Singing as the sun goes down, 
Garmented in gray and brown, 
Throat a-tremble with bliss of now. 
O’erarching tints grow dull and drear, 
The song goes floating on; 
To the day that is coming, the one just gone, 
Melodious tribute of cheer. 
It tells of the plunge by the river’s brim, 
Whirr of wings and scamper of feet, 
The joys that attend when comrades meet, 
The grateful shade of a friendly limb. 
The long walk where the willows droop, 
Far away friends in the Southland dear, 
The little home in the thicket near— 
In choral procession these quickly troop. 
He flew away, my minstrel brown; 
The slender bough a moment swayed, 
Then silence—and I silent prayed 
That I too might sing when the sun goes down. 


THE FEAST OF LANTERNS.* 
BY ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 


H! come where the lanterns, a multitude, glow, 
Making gay and resplendent the landscape below. 
Constellations scintillant and brilliant that vie 
With siderial emblems hung out in the sky ; 
And lanterns above with their far-reaching light 
Help the lanterns below to illumine the night. 


The glitter and glimmer and twinkle and gleam 
Make the flame-bedecked grove like fairyland seem ; 
While children intent on enjoying themselves 

May pass for an army of pixies and elves; 

And waves of Chautauqua shine, sparkle, and glow, 
Reflecting the lanterns above and below. 


The lights of the lanterns die out, one by one; 
Their candles burn down and their mission is done; 
And when at an end is this luminous feast, 

When the last dying flame has flickered and ceased, 
I turn, where like beacons of undying love 

The lanterns of heaven are shining above. 


* The Feast of Lanterns is a characteristic Chautauqua entertainment held at Chautauqua, N. Y., on the evening preceding 
Recognition Day. The grounds and main buildings are profusely decorated with Chinese lanterns. 
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THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 

Tue coronation of the czar of Russia in 
Moscow, the ancient capital of the empire, 
on the 26th of May last, arrested the atten- 
tion of mankind as no other ceremonial 
event has done for a century. Of itself the 
costly splendor of festivals protracted through 
several weeks—the barbaric and oriental 
grandeur of the public displays—has ex- 
ceeded all modern experience. But the dis- 
plays have a significance which commands 
general attention not unmixed with appre- 
hension. Russia is the greatest power on 
the face of the globe. The coronation has 
made that fact plain to mankind. 

The procession which entered Moscow on 
the 22d of May represented eighteen nations 
which were separate at the beginning of this 
century and are now firmly knit together 
into one vast Russian Empire. The czars 
have steadily extended their dominions ; and 
this despotic power has had a singular suc- 
cess in reconciling conquered or annexed 
provinces. Prophecies of the disintegration 
of this vast mass were freely offered by spec- 
tators of the process of massing until per- 
haps ten years ago; but for a decade past 
the prophets of a catastrophe have been 
silent. 

The anarchist has failed, the reformer has 
failed, foreign influence has failed, to awaken 
or check the power of the czar of all the 
Russias. Perhaps there is no better ex- 
planation than the epigram that “ nothing 
succeeds like success.” We may add to it 
that Russia has a wonderful gift of econo- 
mizing success, and of the self-restraint in 
success which Napoleon, who rapidly built 
a greater power, did not exercise. Witness 
the long patience of the Russian movement 
on Constantinople and the waiting which 
has followed the victory of Plevna when the 
czar’s army fell back though almost in sight 
of the Bosporus. 

This ostentatious display of wealth and 
power arouses the pride and represses the 
H-July. 


EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 





discontents and increases the patriotism of 
the millions over whom the czar’s will is the 
supreme law. That is much; the memory 
of his coronation day will strengthen the 
czar’s hands through his whole reign. And 
it will aid his government in those plans for 
expansion which are filling Europe with ap- 
prehension. It was plain during the last 
year that Russia was able to veto the inter- 
ference of Western Europe in behalf of Ar- 
menia. Itis plain nowthat Russia is master 
in fact at Constantinople. Persia is slowly 
being prepared for absorption into the em- 
pire. China may in ten years become a 
province ruled from St. Petersburg. Japan, 
deftly deprived of the fruits of her victory in 
China, falls back upon her islands, builds 
fleets with feverish haste, and hopes to be 
the England of the Pacific and an ally of 
the Russian bear. Perhaps the turn of India 
will come; many Englishmen fear it. 

This persistence and growth of a power 
whose methods are an absolute negation of 
all our modern ideas seems so little short 
of a miracle that the jubilant religious feel- 
ing of the coronation ceremonies commands 
our respect. What if providence has some 
great use for this vast anachronism, this 
oriental despotism sitting astride of Europe 
and Asia at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Any essayist can prove that Russia 
must fall to pieces—must modernize her in- 
stitutions. But he could have proved the 
same propositions in any year of this cen- 
tury; and yet neither dissolution nor repub- 
licanization has overtaken Russia. Some 
great change may come and Russia may 
cease to spread out toward all seas. But 
the best reason to be given forthis hope is: 
“TItis the unexpected that happens.” 


THE ART MANIA. 

WE hear of “hard-worked”’ words in this 
day of literary slang, and it is safe to say 
that there is no harder-worked word in our 
language than “ art,”’ which is oftenest found 
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in the phrase “art for art’s sake,” and 
used apparently for the purpose of calling 
attention to mere cleverness in conventional 
construction or to some trick of style. 
Literature is, perhaps, suffering more 
than any other output of intellectual activity 
from this mistaken view of art. The old 
masters had something to say; this was 
their chief concern. The art of saying it 
was of secondary importance. A thought 
had first place, and it was a fresh thought. 
Taken literally and seriously, art for art’s 
sake means no more, no less, than form for 
form’s sake, without granting any value or 
any desirability to original conception of 
what the form stands for. The thing to be 
expressed may be trivial, commonplace, un- 
interesting; but no matter so that the style 
of expression be new and fine. Good liter- 


ature, in this light, stands for clever phras- 
ing, an empty form built of close-fitting 
words. 

Doubtless the study of language from the 
mere philological point of view has some- 
thing to do with what seems to be a grow- 


ing irreverence for the strong and thought- 
ful masters who made literature mean so 
much more than artistic diction can by it- 
self signify. It may be that many of our 
English teachers, in their zeal for correct 
writing and speaking, press too far in the 
direction of setting language above thought. 
At all events the tone of current criticism 
seems to indicate that the standard of 
measurement for literary art is more and 
more becoming a gauge of verbal style, which 
points certainly to serious decadence in all 
that can be of permanent value in any art, 
namely, original thought-substance. 
Recently there has been a reaction 
against the “tyranny of style,”’ as some one 
names it, and the usual result, of course, 
is apparent in a rush to an opposite extreme. 
Certain young writers have made themselves 
conspicuous by assuming that good style 
cannot go with good art; or, in other words, 
they act upon the theory that both poetry 
and prose can be fertilized into vigor by 
slang, vulgarity, and picturesque careless- 
ness of diction and composition. Author- 
ship, more than all other artistic vocations 
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taken together, is to-day the object of al- 
most maniacal ambition in the minds of 
thousands who are totally unqualified for 
even its lightest duties. This competition 
naturally drives writers to desperate shifts of 
experiment. In the midst of so much pro- 
duction it is almost impossible to attract sud- 
den attention with any work not meretri- 
ciously sensational or strikingly irregular. 

The sound-minded student of literature is 
often amazed at the critical noise made in 
favor of a novel, a play, or a story in which 
he can find nothing whatever appealing to 
good taste or a healthy imagination. The 
style may be good, it may be notably bad; but 
the substance nearly always proves to be of 
trivial and commonplace import, or too shock- 
ingly repulsive for open discussion. There 
seems to be no high ideal lift, no strongly 
marked original aspiration toward a lofty 
heroism, such as has made the great master- 
pieces of the past stand out separately, im- 
perishable monuments of true art. 

We could not feel it fair to ourselves to 
say that we have no genius for art. The 
trouble seems not to lie in want of power ; 
nor is taste lacking. An irresistible com- 
mercial spirit dominates us, and we think 
past art tothe dollar. It is not what will 
endure that we aim at, but what will sell. 
The author dreams of an income from his 
pen, ratherthan of a sound literary product; 
a “* boom” is more dear to him than a con- 
sciousness of having touched the high-water 
mark of true artistic excellence. This com- 
mercial spirit has always gone apace with 
decadence. Genius once set to the yoke of 
avarice soon becomes a very tame ox. 

It would be well if our schools and ‘col- 
leges were careful to impress upon young 
minds the folly of dreaming that art can be 
made a paying vocation; especially is this 
true of literary art, whose every nook and 
corner is crowded to suffocation with disap- 
pointed aspirants. Literature is not and 
cannot be a paying profession, and the 
sooner young people are made to see the 
impossibility of getting a competent living 
from literary art the earlier will be the re- 
turn to a healthy regard for what art really 
means. 
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THE PROHIBITION NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


THE national convention of the Prohibition party, held in 
Pittsburg May 27-29, was attended by about 850 delegates from 
forty states of the 

Union. The gathering 

proved a stormy one. 

Trouble began over 

the selection of a per- 

manent chairman and 

reached a climax when 

the convention adopt- 

ed a “narrow gauge” 

platform, ruling out 
every issue excepting 

At this 
juncture about 350 
delegates representing "# 
24 withdrew, 
organized what they 
named a “National” party, adopted a platform favoring, 
among other things, the free coinage of silver and woman 
suffrage, and nominated separate candidates for president and vice president. 
ex-Governor John P. St. John of Kansas, Helen M. Gougar of Indiana, R. S. Thompson of Ohio, editor 
of the Zra, and L. P. Logan of Ohio. The nominees of the main wing of the party are Joshua Levering 
of Baltimore, Md., for president and Hale Johnson of Newton, IIl., for vice president. 


prohibition. 


JOSHUA LEVERING. states 
The Prohibition Candidate for President. 


HALE JOHNSON. | 
The Prohibition Candidate for Vice President. 


The bolters included 


than 27,000 votes, over and above losses by death. 
At that rate it had been estimated that it might 
carry the country by the year 2000. But the split 
in the party has dashed this hope to the ground. 


(/nd.) The Chicago Record. (lil.) 
Theoretically the Prohibition party exists solely 
for the accomplishment of a single well-defined pur- 
pose. That being the case, it necessarily follows 


that a split upon any other question leaves the bolt- 
ing faction in the queer position of belonging to a 
party for one purpose and quitting it for an entirely 
different purpose. At the same time the Prohibi- 
tionists have evidently been acting from conviction 
and their action is only symptomatic of the general 
dissension through all parties and factions. The 
action of the bolting faction may be expected to 
add strength to whatever party adopts the free- 
silver platform. The Prohibitionists have also 
served the good purpose of helping to force the 
other parties to a clear declaration on the finance 
question. 
( Rep.) The Kansas Capital. ( Topeka.) 

The split in the Prohibition party is a sad blow to 
its friends. The Prohibition party has been gain- 
ing steadily from each national campaign to its 


successor. From 1888 to 1892 it gained no less 


* This department, together with the book ‘‘ The Growth of 
the American Nation,” constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 


Nobody can fail to sympathize with the Prohibition 
party in this misfortune. 
(Pro.) The Daily Pilot. (Norfolk, Va.) 

This trouble at Pittsburg was fully anticipated 
however, as the diversity of opinion among leading 
Prohibitionists and Prohibition journals on this 
subject had been hotly exhibited long before the 
convention met. It is more or less to be regretted, 
nevertheless, that this lack of harmony on a side 
issue should endanger unanimous codperation 
among our forces on the main issue, that of Pro- 
hibition. To fight the liquor traffic is our special 
business; we should prosecute that tirelessly and as 
a united body at all times; and if we cannot agree 
on other subjects we should agree to disagree, and 
push on against the main enemy, the liquor traffic. 
(W.C.7T.U.) The Union Signal. (Chicago, Hl.) 

We are grieved beyond measure that the pioneer 
Prohibition party, whose splendid record has up to 
this time kept loyal to its ranks the women of the 
W. C. T. U., should, upon the ground of ex- 
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Not even in bidding for the 
should the party of 


portant as that is. 
Christian vote 

moral reform sacrifice right to expediency. A home 
protection policy without woman suffrage has no 
sure foundation. It is a house built upon the 
sand. The rum power has little to fear from pro- 
hibition which is not reinforced by woman’s ballot. 


pediency, have seen fit to drop the woman suffrage 
plank and the other divisive issues. As a question 
of inherent right—a question involving one of the 
fundamental principles of justice and liberty— 


woman suffrage is not to be classed with the 


pensicn, convict labor, immigration, initiative and 


referendum, nor even with the money question, im- 


FOUR NATIONAL APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Four bills appropriating money passed through Congress between May 20 and June 9 under a storm of 
discussion in and out of Congress. They were as follows: (1) The Naval Appropriation Bill. Much parti- 
san discussion was tacked to this bill in the Senate, but the chief difference was that the House wanted 
four new battle ships, and the Senate only two. They compromised, after parleying in conference commit- 
tees, upon three. (2) The Fortification Bill provides about eleven millions for the defense of seaboard cities, 
as it finally passed. (3) The River and Harbor Bill appropriates fourteen millions to be expended in twelve 
months and adds authority to make contracts for forty-eight millions more to be spent in subsequent years. 
The president vetoed this bill. His objections, in substance, were, (2) money is by the bill appropriated 
for the benefit of private persons and favoritism marks many other items; (4) the amount is excessively 


large ; (c) the treasury is already depleted by extravagance and hard times. 
veto ; in the House by a vote of 220 yeas to 56 nays, in the Senate 56 yeas and five nays. 
This the president vetoed on the ground that it provided 


bill under fire was the General Deficiency Bill. 


for the payment of some old and doubtful “ French spoliation claims.” 


the bill to meet the objections of the president. 


(Dem.) The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Senator Gorman is opposed to building four battle 
ships. He thinks that two will be enough. If a 
war should break out with a foreign nation Mary- 
land would be more exposed in proportion to area 
than any other state, and Senator Gorman would 
quickly change his opinion. If all ourships that have 
been built, contracted for, or provided for by appro- 
priation were now afloat, we would have only the 
What reason is there why 
What good would it 
Our coast 


third navy in the world. 
we should not have the first ? 
do? It would guarantee peace forever. 
would be protected. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Because this is “atime when we are at peace 
with the world,” the Fifty-third Congress is censured 
for having “ voted $20,000,000 for war ships without 
a speck of war on the horizon.” The theory that 
battle ships can be extemporized in all needed quan- 
tities, about as a juggler pulls ribbons out of a hat, 
is the modern wisdom which we are invited to sub- 
stitute for Washington’s memorable declaration to 
Congress in 1790: “ To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving peace.” 

(ind.) The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

It is fortunate for the country that the warlike 
spirit of Congress found its outlet in this direction 
instead of some other. There is a need for coast 
defenses. 

(Rep.) The Standard-Union. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

There is a good deal of demagogy and extrava- 
gance about river and harbor appropriations, but, as 
we have two oceans, the great lakes, the Gulf of 


The bill was passed over the 
(4) The fourth 


Congress in this case amended 


Mexico, and river navigation vastly in excess of 
our coast line, we ought not to be paltry, picayunish 
and semi-barbarous about appropriations. 

(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

If all the nations were willing to arbitrate all 
questions in dispute there might not be need of so 
many vessels, but the very peace that is so de- 
sirable is obtained in these days by a showing of 
force. We should have had war with Spain before 
this had it not been for the fact that we are amply 
able to protect ourselves. 

(/nd.) The Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

President Cleveland has vetoed the River and 
Harbor Bill, and the reasons which he gives for his 
action fully justify the refusal of his signature. 

(Rep.) The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

We presume we ought to be thankful for small 
favors, and therefore we think Mr. Cleveland de- 
serves credit for refusing to affix his signature to the 
River and Harbor Bill. 

(Dem.) The Kansas City Times. ( Mo.) 

It is a good thing for us in the West that Mr. 
Cleveland has called a halt in this dishonest and un- 
satisfactory way of making our great internal im- 
provements. Under the log-rolling plan hitherto 
pursued the Missouri River has never received an 
adequate appropriation. The miserable pittance 
doled out to us as our share of the swag has been 
in effect like pouring water into a rat hole. 

(ind.) The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Ill.) 

It is probably true that no president before Mr. 
Cleveland ever received so many bills deserving of 
vetoes. 
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CORONATION OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


AN occasion specially eventful for assembling in peaceful codperation 
diplomatic representatives of nearly every nation was the coronation 
of the czar* and czarina of Russia on April 26 at the old Russian capi- 
tal, Moscow. The coronal ceremony was semi-religious in character, 
as the czar is head of the Grecian Church. It took place in the 
Cathedral of the Assumption in the Kremlin, and was pronounced the 
most notable occurrence of the kind both for its superior splendor and 
from the fact that the crowns were placed on the imperial heads by 
the czar himself instead of by the metropolitan of St. Peter. The 
chief grants made in the czar’s proclamation to his subjects on this 
day were the remission of taxes in European Russia and Poland and the 
reduction by one half of all 
land tax for ten years; the 
great reduction in the sen- 
tences of Siberian exiles, es- 

simedalitetl pecially of political prisoners; 

Czar of Russia. the authorizing of ministers 
of the interior and of justice to submit to the czar deserving 
cases of those undergoing penalties imposed after a regular 
trial; and the exemption of non-criminal partakers in the Polish 
rebellion from police supervision, giving them full freedom of 
residence provided they take the oath of allegiance. Among 
the distinguished guests were Field Marshal Yamagata of Japan 
and Li Hung Chang of China. The festivities incident to the 


event opened May 18 with the celebration of the czar’s birthday 


and lasted until the departure of the royal suite from Moscow 
on June 7. The grim old town had been transformed into 
a scene of garish splendor, and all went well till May 30, the 
day of the czar’s free feast provided on the Hodynsky Plain for 
about 500,000 persons. Then a general stampede occurred in which, late dispatches say, 3,600 persons 
were trampled to death and 1,200 were injured so that their recovery is doubtful. 


ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, 
Czarina of Russia. 


Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 


The czar’s coronation is looked upon in Russia as 
a blessing; and so it was, not merely in the senti- 
mental sense in which the loyal Russians regard it, 
but also in the sense of increasing their prosperity 
by distributing a vast sum of money among them. 

Commercial Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

The crowning of the czar with such magnificent 
ceremonies should blind nobody to the nature of 
It is the servile testimony of the people 
to their own slavery. It means a gorgeous recog- 
nition of imperial despotism. It means the apothe- 
osis of a titanic crime. There is nothing about 
Nicholas which should fill the world with awe or 
awaken any decent man’s respect. He is a youth 
of no ability and no character. When he mounted 
the throne he was accused of having some amiable 
intentions; but he is accused of these no more. 
He was to recognize the freedom of the press and 
to permit the formation of a representative parlia- 
ment. He has done neither and he will do neither 
until a force greater than his own compels him. 


the event. 


Zs * See the article ‘‘ How Will the Czar Wear His Crown?” in 
THe CHAuTAUQUAN for February, 1896. 


The czar put the crown on his wife’s head, and 
yet four ladies-in-waiting had to fix it straight 
after he had got through. His majesty had better 
understand that there are some things a man can- 
not do, even if he should be ruler of all the Russias. 

Baltimore American. (Md.) 

Had the czar enlarged the civil rights of his peo- 
ple or given them any rights worth the having it 
would have cost him less by many millions of 
dollars than this barbaric display, and it would 
have saved and made useful and valuable lives by 
the million instead of filling up the cemeteries in 
the vicinity of Moscow. 

The Republican Standard. ( Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Among his other presents to his ever-faithful sub- 
jects the czar remits all arrears of taxes in Euro- 
pean Russia and Poland. This sounds nice, but 
the faithful and honest who have paid up will be 
kicking themselves around the block for their short- 
sightedness! It.is tough on them. The terms of 
Siberian exiles are materially reduced, but those 
who have not yet been elected for residence in that 
country have no assurance that they will not be. 
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GENERAL LUCIUS FAIRCHILD. 


GENERAL Lucius FAIRCHILD died May 23 at his home in 
Madison, Wisconsin, having suffered several months from the 
grip. Lucius Fairchild was born at Kent, Ohio, in 1831. He 
was educated in the Cleveland public schools and in Carroll Col- 
lege in Waukesha, Wis. At the age of eighteen, with several 
friends, he journeyed to the California gold fields with a four- 
yoke ox team. After six years of hardship as digger, miner, and 
prospector he returned to Wisconsin penniless. He had had a 
taste of politics in California, having been elected delegate toa 
convention for nominating a governor, and on his way home he 
was elected clerk of the circuit court on the Democratic ticket. 
In 1860 he was admitted to the bar. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he enlisted as a private in the Governor’s Guard of 
Madison. In 1861 President Lincoln appointed him captain in 
the Sixteenth Regulars. About this time he was made a major 
in the Second Wisconsin Regiment. He accepted both commis- 
sions, and shortly after was appointed lieutenant colonel of the 
Second Wisconsin Regiment. At Bull Run he consolidated the 
Second and Seventh Wisconsin Regiments, which formed part of the “iron brigade” and fought in 
nearly all the great battles of the eastern army except those in the peninsular campaign under McClellan. 
At Gettysburg Colonel Fairchild lost his left arm. While at home recuperating he was made brigadier 


GENERAL LUCIUS FAIRCHILD, 


This honor he resigned and also his rank in the regular army to become secretary of state of 
After two years’ service in this capacity he was nominated for governor of Wisconsin in the 


general. 
Wisconsin. 
Republican Union Convention and in 1865 elected. For three successive terms he was elected gover- 
nor. In 1872-78 he was United States consul at Liverpool, in 1878-80 consul general at Paris, in 1880-82 
minister to Spain. Resigning the last post he returned to Madison. In 1886 he was elected commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic and afterward of the Loyal Legion. He leaves a widow 
and four daughters. 


Cleveland Herald. ( Ohio.) cant and affectation. He was a man of direct and 


He was a progressive citizen, a born leader of 
men, an excellent soldier, and an able attorney. 


positive speech, a man who believed in giving to 
all men the best possible opportunities, and one 
who despised the demagogue. 


General Fairchild was utterly devoid of 


THE CYCLONES OF MAY, 1896. 


THE most destructive wind storms ever known raged in eight states in the last half of May. On the 
15th at Sherman, Texas, and in the vicinity, 120 persons were killed. Two days later cyclones killed 33 
persons in Kansas and Kentucky. On the 18th, 44 deaths were caused by a cyclone in Nebraska; and 
10 were added to the list in Oklahoma on the 2tst, 5 in Missouri on the 22d, and 40 in Iowa on the 24th; 
Michigan and Oklahoma added 42 the next day; and 11 were killed at Cairo, Illinois, on the 26th. 
Adding fatal injuries and deaths caused by less deadly storms, we have a death list of 325 made up in 
eleven days. All these storms caused large losses of property. But on the 28th a wind storm struck St. 
Louis, Mo., and passed over the river to East St. Louis, which passes all records of the kind in fatality 


and destruction. 
twice as many. 
storm was most destructive in East St. 
and all their means of living. 


Louis. 


The killed and fatally injured in the two cities numbered about 500, and the wounded 
The loss of property is variously estimated at from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000. The 
The calamity deprived many families of their homes 
The demand for charitable work and gifts exceeded the ability of the 


afflicted towns, and other cities came to the rescue in generous measure. 


Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

Forests are not a panacea for the ills of a dis- 
jointed universe. It is well to remember this just 
now, when there is so much discussion as to the 
probable effect large masses of timber would have 


had in mitigating the force of the hurricane at St. 
Louis. Taking the St. Louis tragedy as 
an illustration, it is exceedingly clear that no body 
of trees could have stood before that storm. 

About half a century ago a tornado swept through 
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several of the counties in the northern half of this 
state, and left behind it a mass of fallen trees which 
for years afterward was designated as the “big 


windfall.” The entire country at that time was 
heavily timbered. That storm was a narrow one— 
not over one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards wide. 
} The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
Although Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North 
Dakota have escaped any storms of this character, 
they have made their appearance in nearly every 
cther section of the great valley of the Mississippi. 
There is no telling when or where the next 
destructive storms will burst from the 
So little is known about.the con- 


of these 
clouds. 

ditions which generate and determine the character 
of these storms that it will not do to rely too much 
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on precedent as a guarantee of immunity from them. 
The Evangelist. (New York, N. Y.) 

The city has responded nobly to the call upon its 
resources. Memorial Day was a day of indescrib- 
able pathos: the burial day of the majority of those 
who lost their lives in the tornado. The calamity 
has only been equaled by the Charleston earth- 
quake, the Johnstown flood, and the terrific destruc- 
tion along the southern coast in 1893. 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. ( Chicago, /ll.) 

It is unlikely that the tornado that struck St. 
Louis was more violent than such storms usually 
are, but the fact that it attacked a densely popu- 
lated city augmented its effects. St. Louis and 
East St. Louis have won the admiration of the 
world by the pluck and energy with which they 
have set out to retrieve this disaster. 


KATE FIELD. 

A WOMAN whose death has called forth expressions of sorrow 
throughout the United States is Miss Kate Field, the talented 
lecturer and journalist. She died May 19 at Honolulu, H. L., 
from pneumonia induced by overfatigue from a long horseback 
journey taken in the interest of her journalistic duties. Born in 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1840, she was the daughter of the dramatist 
and critic Jos. M. Field, an Englishman of Irish descent, and 
the popular actress once known as Eliza Riddle. Kate Field was 
educated in the St. Louis public schools, a Massachusetts semi- 
nary, and finally in Italy, where she studied music and languages, 
and where she made friends with W. S. Landor, George Eliot, 
and the Brownings. Her ambition to sing in opera was frus- 
trated by the temporary loss of her voice, and she turned to 
newspaper work. In 1874 she made her début in Booth’s 
Theater, New York, but without marked success and, her voice 
returning, she left the theater for singing and recitation. In 
1882 she organized the Codperative Dress Association for 
She then began her investigations of the Mormon question, and 
A number of times she was called 
On her several 


KATE FIELD. 

Women, which soon crashed financially. 
by lecturing and writing agitated the subject throughout the Union. 
before congressional committees to impart her views and knowledge on Mormonism. 
trips to Europe she acted as correspondent for the leading newspapers of America and wrote for various 
periodicals. In 1889 she established Kate Field’s Washington. About a year ago she suspended its pub- 
lication and at the time of her death, as newspaper correspondent, was writing up the Hawaiian Islands 
with a view to showing the desirability of their annexation. Her fugitive writings would fill many 
volumes. Some of her works are, “Planchett’s Diary,” “Adelaide Ristori,” “Mad on Purpose,” a 
comedy, “ Pen Photographs from Charles Dickens’ Readings,” “ Haphazard,” “Ten Days in Spain,” and 
a “ History of Bell’s Telephone.” 


of apologizing for her. She was a capable, self- 
respecting and excellent woman and demonstrated 
that it is possible for any woman who has the ability 
to do all that she did without losing the respect and 


The Kennebec Journal. (Augusta, Me.) 
A wonderfully versatile, brilliant woman was 
Kate Field. 
The Republican Standard. (Bridgeport, Conn.) 


She was one of the “new women” who in every 
departure from the old customs vindicated her right 
to the réle she assumed and never by any un- 
womanliness shocked the proprieties or gave reason 
for her sincere friends and admirers to feel the need 


admiration of those whose good opinion’ it is 
desirable to retain. 
The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
Miss Field represented the very best type of the 
American newspaper woman. She was clever and 
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daring, but she was also dignified and womanly. 
She never had recourse to the sensational methods 
which have brought a certain kind of newspaper 
woman into prominence, finding her own brains an 
excellent substitute for that sort of thing. On the 
other hand, she was a striking and prominent 
figure, stamping her individuality on all that she 
did and making herself a familiar name, not only in 
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the newspaper world, but outside of it, as a success- 
ful and admirable newspaper woman. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

She was endowed with a multiplicity of gifts, but 
seems to have had nene of them in such large 
measure as to become successful, or else she had 
such an embarrassment of riches that she could not, 
or did not, apply any of them to the best advantage. 


THE RAINES LIQUOR LAW CONSTITUTIONAL. 


THE Court of Appeals of the state of New York on May 26 affirmed the constitutionality of the Raines 
The points raised and decided were technical and did not express 
Some of these reasons were, (1) that the law shifts to the 


Liquor Law by a unanimous vote. 
the real reasons for the opposition to the law. 
cities an increased taxation, (2) that it was passed under the pressure of a political machine, (3) that it 
creates a new office-holding class with peculiar facilities for manipulating elections, and (4) that it will, it 
is alleged, increase the number of drinking places. On these and other grounds, agitation for its repeal 
and political punishment of those who enacted it are threatened. Governor Morton has placed the sixty 





confidential excise commissioners under the civil service rules against the wish of the machine managers. 


(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Now that it is formally declared the law of the 
state, there is keen reason to regret that it was not 
more carefully considered in the legislature and 
pruned of obvious crudities and inconsistencies. 
The fact that it is determined to be constitutional 
does not atone for the fact that it was forced through 
by methods that could not commend themselves to 
the judicious. The law has good features, and 
much will depend on the way in which it is enforced. 
It is an encouraging circumstance that the political 
machine which it was intended to create is in a fair 
way of early dissolution. 

(Rep.) The Burlington Hawkeye. (owa.) 

The Raines Liquor Law, so vigorously denounced 
by the big New York dailies as unconstitutional and 
altogether bad, is growing in popular favor, as Zhe 
Hawkeye predicted at the time of it enactment. It 
diminishes the number of drinking places by increas- 
ing the tax. The regulations of the Raines Law are 
better than those of the excise laws that preceded it 
and the machinery for the execution of the law is 
superior. Furthermore, it removes the saloon from 
its political “pull” and puts traffic on a basis of its 
own. 

(Dem.) The Brooklyn Eagle. (N. Y.) 

The decision must be accepted because the men 
officially appointed to have the last guess on the 
subject have reported their guess. But that which 
is contrary to logic should not be law and that which 
is against justice should not be legislation, and that 
which is obnoxious to both should not be consti- 
tutional—and will not long be. 

(Dem.) The News. (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

The day will come when the people will wipe this 
infamous law off the statute book, and consign the 
party which placed it there to well-earned oblivion. 


(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 
Legalized robbery is nothing new. The taking of 
portions of the people’s money under forms of law 
has been a familiar spectacle. Medizval kings of 
England regularly plundered the Jews. ... And if 
the Raines Law is constitutional in its chief restrict- 
ive features, it has already been punched full of 
holes ; it is effective only as a means of still further 
increasing the proportion of state taxation already 
borne by the cities and large towns, and as an en- 
gine and instrument of factional politics, through the 
creation of the traffic into an arm of Mr. Platt’s ma- 
chine. These features did not come before the 
courts for their determination, but it is upon these 
features that the people have already condemned 
the law, and are waiting only the opportunity to en- 
ter final judgment whence no appeal may lie. 
(Rep.) The New York Recorder. (N. Y.) 
The Court of Appeals says the Raines Liquor- 
Tax Law is perfectly constitutional, and says it 
unanimously. This leaves one less troublesome 
question to dispute about during the hot weather. 
( Rep.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 
The unanimous decision of the Court of Appeals 
disposes finally of this question, and brings us down 
to the duty of enforcing the law most rigorously in 
order that its weaknesses and absurdities may be 
clearly set forth in time to claim the attention of the 
next legislature. It should be remembered that a 
law may be utterly objectionable, and involve the 
greatest hardships, yet be constitutional. Therefore 
every loophole for evasion should be carefully 
watched and guarded, in order that the showing 
made by the opponents of the law next year may be 
fortified with the results of an honest test in every 
case, thus forming a cumulative arraignment that 
will be unanswerable. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN CUBA. 


THE most important event of the month is Captain General Weyler’s order prohibiting the export of 


tobacco, and his subsequent permission to export tobacco which had been contracted for. 
for the order was to furnish labor to the native cigar-makers. 
General Weyler has also required farmers in the western provinces to 


Cubans in Florida of employment. 


deliver all the corn and other grain they have in store to the Spanish quartermasters. 


The pretext 
The real object was, probably, to deprive 


The object of this 


order is to remove the grain from the reach of the rebel army. But it is said that the rebels control most 


of the country to which the order applies. 
which international law forbids. 


The Cuban rebels are accused of using explosive bullets 
President Cleveland has declined to furnish Congress with the corres- 


pondence over the Competitor's prisoners, but it is understood that Spain conceded our claim for delay 


until we could investigate the charge that they were captured with arms in their hands. 


has suspended the collection of debts for one year. 


General Weyler 
The United States Supreme Court has rendered a 


decision in the Horsa case that the placing of men and arms—carried to sea by a tug—on board the /orsa 


thirty miles from our coast was a breach of our neutrality laws. 


ting the Spanish army. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

A state of war has at last been officially pro- 
claimed in Cuba. That is the only rational inter- 
pretation of General Weyler’s latest decree. If 
correctly reported, the Spanish commander has 
suspended for one year all judicial proceedings 
against planters with regard to their property. 
Creditors will be debarred from the courts and 
prevented from foreclosing mortgages, from suing 
for payment of debts, or even of interest thereon, 
and from enforcing in any way the execution of 
contracts. International law sanctions no 
such suspension of contracts except in time of war. 
But that is not all. This order of General Weyler 
is not directed merely against the collection of 
debts from Spanish planters by Cuban insurgents. 
It is operative against such action by foreigners, by 
United States citizens, and by British subjects as well. 
The natural, and, indeed, the only rational interpre- 
tation of that is that Cuba—or the Spanish part of 
it—is at war with the United States and all the 
world. 

The Philadelphia Press. ( Pa.) 

Abroad the decision of the Supreme Court [in 
the Horsa case] will be universally accepted as 
proving the just anxiety of the United States to 
obligations while insisting on 
neutral privileges. It cannot fail to do its share to 
add force to the representations which the United 
States must before long address to Spain against a 
war which has wrecked our trade, destroyed civili- 
zation in Cuba, and shows no prospect of restoring 
Spanish authority, never nearer overthrow than 
to-day. 


enforce neutral 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The reported butchery of noncombatants by 
Colonel Landa, a Spanish leader, operating near 
Quivican, Cuba, is so closely in line with the pre- 
vious policy of General Weyler that it will be 
generally believed. The victims were not in any 


sense insurgents. They were peaceful farmers who, 


Yellow fever and smallpox are decima- 


for prudential reasons, had declined to take sides 
with either party and who were quietly pursuing 
their vocation when sent to their final account. It 
is not by such methods that the Spanish forces can 
create sympathy for themselves or suppress the 
enthusiasm of the insurgents. 

The Kennebec Journal. ( Augusta, Me.) 

Weyler has ordered all Cuban farmers to turn 
their grain over to the Spaniards on penalty of 
being tried for sympathizing with the insurgents. 
Judging from the extremely limited area occupied 
by the Spaniards this cruel measure is likely to 
affect very few at present. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

If the Madrid government were to give to the 
Spanish people the statistics of mortality in Cuba 
in these times, there would probably be a deter- 
mined popular protest against sending further re- 
enforcements to Weyler for the replenishment of 
the graveyards of Cuba. The only knowledge 
of the mortality that is possessed by the people of 
Spain reaches them through the letters of friends 
in the army and through advices of the death of 
members of their families in service in Cuba. There 
was some surprise last week when Weyler, after 
leaving Havana for the ¢rocha, where he was 
expected to take the field against the revolutionists, 
suddenly returned to his palace at Havana. He 
left Havana with his staff on Friday last and was 
on his way back there the next day. The truth is, 
that he learned upon landing from the steamboat 
that it would be unsafe for him to make a tour of 
inspection, or to attempt to reorganize the army, or 
to lead any body of his men against General Maceo. 
There was epidemic disease in every regiment; 
the new hospital barracks were already crowded 
with sufferers, and the destroying malaria pervaded 
the hot and humid atmosphere of the ¢rocha. 

The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 

General Weyler’s edict suspending for one year 
all judicial proceedings against planters amounts to 
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a confiscation of American credits in Cuba. Under 
the terms of this promulgation the owners of Cuban 
mortgages will be unable to collect interest or begin 
foreclosure proceedings. In short, he has adopted 
the course which the Mew York Herald absurdly 
urged toward English creditors during our Civil 


THE SHERMAN 
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War and which drew a familiar “Roundabout” 
paper from the pen of Thackeray. The protest of 
the state department is swift and decisive; the 
business public will leok to Mr. Olney to protect 
American interests from this unwarranted abuse of 
autocratic power. 


STATUE. 


WE present the design which has been adopted for 
the statue of General Sherman to be erected in Wash- 


ington. This design is by Carl Rohl Smith. 


The se- 


lection was made by the monument committee of the 


Army of the Tennessee. 


The National Sculpture So- 


ciety has protested against this choice, on the ground 


that 


their committee selected and submitted four 


designs—at the request of the monument committee— 


but Mr. Smith’s was not one of the four. 
ture Society demands that there be a public 
exhibition of the several designs in order 
that public opinion may be brought to bear 
upon the subject. 

Washington Correspondence of the New 

York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The design of Carl Rohl 
Smith preserves the general 
outline of his first sketch 
model which has been elabo- 
rated, he says, by adding both 
architectural and 
features. He has two models 
of the general on horseback, 


sculptural 


The Sculp- 
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one being an exact enlarge- 





ment of his first, and the other * 





representing General Sherman 
studying the field of action and 
looking intently at some dis- 
The main pedes- 

the equestrian 


tant object. 
tal 
statue, and two groups, “War” 
and “Victorious Peace,” also 
symbolize mankind horrified in war and happy en- 
joying life in time of peace. There are four bas- 
reliefs, representing first, the march through Geor- 
gia, second, the battle of Atlanta, July 22, General 
Sherman overlooking part of the battle. To the 
right is Loggett Hill, to the left the forest and the 
Confederate lines repulsed by the Sixteenth Corps. 
In the right foreground is the porch of the Howard 
House, in the left corner General McPherson’s body 
on an ambulance conveyed to the Howard House. 
Third, there is General Sherman planning while the 
army sleeps. “ We often saw a tall form near the 
camp fire at night while the men rested—he did not 
seem to need sleep.” Fourth is Missionary Ridge, 
November 24, with General Sherman and staff in 
the middle ground directing the attack on Mission- 


carries 











CARL ROHL SMITH’S DESIGN OF THE SHERMAN MONUMENT. 


ary Ridge at dawn of day. On the hills in the 
background are General Corse and his brigade 
gaining the crest; in the foreground moving troops. 
On the base are the badge of the Society of the Ar- 
my of the Tennessee and the coat of arms of the 
United States. All these incidents are most appeal- 
ing to the old soldiers. There are four statues on 
the corner pedestals, representing a soldier ready to 
defend the flag, a cavalryman rejoicing over victory, 
artillerymen on the watch, and a young woman 
adorning General Sherman’s sword. There are 
eight portrait medallions of Sherman’s corps com- 
manders on the corner pedestals. The dimensions 
of this statue are: height of the equestrian statue, 
17 feet 6 inches; height of the pedestal, 30 feet 6 
inches ; height of the whole monument, 48 feet. 
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AUSTIN CORBIN. 

THE loss of a notably successful business man and one who has made a favorable impress on his 
generation by pushing into practical operation his wise plans to promote the public good is suffered in 
On June 4 he received fatal injuries in a runaway accident near his 


the sudden death of Austin Corbin. 
He was educated for the 


home at Newport, N. H. Austin Corbin was born in 1827 at Newport, N. H. 
Jaw, and worked his own way through the Harvard Law School, which graduated him with honor in 1849. 
He practiced law at Newport two years and then moved to Davenport, Ia. There in 1853 he married 
Miss Hannah M. Wheeler. In 1854 he became a partner in the banking house of Mr. Macklot. Later 
he organized in Davenport the first national bank in the United States to be opened for business. In 
1865 he sold out his interest in this bank and moved to New York, where in a little back room on Broad- 
way he established the Corbin Banking Company. He now loaned money on western farm mortgages 
and became interested in railroads. 
Island into a popular summer resort. 
market garden and place of residence for New York. 
the island into one system, with himself as president, and by erecting buildings. 
connected with many railroads and has been president of the Elmira, Courtland and Northern, the Phila- 
delphia and Reading, and the New England Railroad. He also engaged in numberless other business 
enterprises. He was fond of hunting and his game preserve at Newport, N. H., including about thirty 
His wife, two daughters, and a son survive him. 


The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 


He first won publicity by developing the western half of Coney 
Inspired by his success there, he converted Long Island into a 


This he effected by consolidating the railroads on 
Mr. Corbin has been 


thousand acres, is famous. 


prise, and he had ideas. Some of his ideas may 


In the death of Austin Corbin the country has 
lost one of its most resourceful captains of industry. 
The Sun. (New Vork, N. Y.) 

A most unhappy accident has carried him off 
from the whirlpool of great affairs and far-reaching 
enterprises, over which he presided with the un- 
equaled mastery of men and matters that was the 
admiration of all who knew him. He was first of 
all an American, and as stalwart a type of the race 
as New Hampshire has produced, Considered as 
an enemy, there might not be a poorer choice of a 
man than the choice of Austin Corbin; as a friend, 
there could none be found more stanch, more true. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
Mr. Corbin was a man of great push and enter- 


have been visionary, but more of them were prac- 
tical; if he had lived long enough to carry them 
out, perhaps all of them would have proved so. In 
the development of Long Island he has done more 
than any other man, and his death will be a blow 
from which that region will not soon recover. 

The Chicago Times-Herald. (lil.) 

His great intellectual qualities were foresight and 

the instantaneous power to act. The firstlings of 
his heart were the firstlings of his hand. 
Of aggressive temperament and of strict business 
habits, Mr. Corbin was a man who could not go 
through life without making enemies, but he just as 
truly had hosts and hosts of friends and admirers, 
who will long mourn his sad and untimely death. 


THE TURKISH SITUATION. 


MUSTAPHA TACHSIN Bey has been appointed Turkish minister at Washington. 
no importance since all questions of Turkish diplomacy are settled at Constantinople. 
indications that the situation is slightly improved in Armenia. 
American missionaries are no longer in danger, apparently. 
Some of them have been persecuted, but none have been 


is going forward unhindered. 
of these American missionaries in Turkey. 


killed, though French and Italian priests have lost their lives. 


This change can have 
There are some 
Miss Barton reports that her relief work 
We have 172 


The assassination of the shah of Persia 


threw the sultan into a fright and he is said to have caused the arrest and torture of 200 Armenians in 
Constantinople. Arrests of students and “ young Turks” continue to be reported. A delegation headed 
by William E. Dodge of New York had an interview with President Cleveland May 15 in the interest of 
The president did not commit himself to any policy of interference in behalf of the 
Armenian Christians. Ina letter to the Mew York Tribune Miss Barton says: “Our American officials 
have from the first taken a courageous and beneficient stand, honoring our nation and serving humanity. 
Sir Philip Currie of Great Britain has been a tower of strength for justice and mercy.” The dark side of 
things is made darker by the report of a terrible massacre at Orfa, about the middle of May, by Kurds. 
For some weeks there has been more or less fighting in the island of Crete, the Greek population having 
taken up arms and obtained some temporary success. But the revolt is sure to be suppressed and the 
Cretans cannot expect any assistance. 


the Armenians. 
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The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The information received by the Armenian relief 
committee in New York in regard to the situation 
of affairs in Armenia indicates that there is little 
hope of lasting or effectual reform in that unhappy 
country. The fact is that the Turkish government 
is weak and probably also unwilling to take effective 
measures against the Kurds who are guilty of the 
outrages perpetrated upon the Armenians. For 
such a country there is no hope except in a radical 
change in the government, and of that there is at 
present little prospect in Turkey. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Accounts of the massacre of Armenians at Urfa, 
or Oorfa, represent it as surpassing all previous 
butcheries in atrocity, and as being conducted 


under orders from Constantinople. Very probably. 


If the sultan has decided to extirpate the Christians 
among his subjects, he must know by this time that 


“BRICK.” 
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there is nothing to prevent his doing so in any 
manner he pleases. The so-called Christian powers 
of Europe, which have made great pretense of 
checking his bloodthirsty fanaticism, have shown 
that they do not intend anything beyond a formal 
protest, which he is perfectly secure in disregarding, 
and he can push the bloody work as rapidiy as he 
chooses, with as little fear of foreign interference as 
Nero had when Rome was burned. Unfortunately 
there is no longer room to doubt that the sultan is 
fully responsible for the murders of Armenians, and 
very little that they [the murders] are directly by 
his orders. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Minister Terrell, who is home from Turkey on 
leave, believes that the Armenian troubles are 
nearly ended. He probably bases this conclusion 
upon the fact that the Armenians themselves are 
nearly ended, also. 


POMEROY. 


AFTER a protracted illness, Mark M. Pomeroy died peacefully 


on May 30, at his home in Brooklyn. 


He was born at Elmira, 


N. Y., in 1833. Not content with his duties as farmer boy and 
blacksmith apprentice, at the age of seventeen years he enlisted 
in the printing trade as an apprentice at thirty dollars a year. 
He saved money and in 1854 started Zhe Corning Sun. The 
next year he sold this paper at a profit and invested in the Athens 
Gazette, which proved a failure, and in 1857 he went to Horicon, 
Wis. Here he started 7e Argus. In this paper he published 
his “Brick-Dust Sketches,” which fastened on him the nick- 
name “ Brick.” His vigorous political editorials led the Demo- 
cratic party leaders to appoint him a deputy United States mar- 
shal, but Mr. Pomeroy became a stanch admirer of Stephen A. 
Douglas, and for supporting him lost the deputy marshalship. 
He went to La Crosse and as editorand part owner of Governor 
Swinford’s Union and Democrat controlled the outside pages of 
that paper. After a fierce rivalry between the two editors Mr. 
Pomeroy gained control of the paper, which he made a Douglas 
At the first of the Rebellion Mr. Pomeroy championed the side of the Union and as a newspaper 
His patriotic reports soon gave way to carpings at the northern com- 
Returning to La Crosse he continued his 


MARK M, POMEROY. 


organ. 
correspondent went to the front. 
manders and on this account he was expelled from the lines. 
attacks against northern leaders, especially against President Lincoln, with such venom that he barely es” 
caped lynching. After the war Mr. Pomeroy started the Daily Democratin New York, but returned to La 
Crosse, where he made the Democrat the national organ of the Greenback party. In 1876 he took another 
start in journalism, in Chicago; he wrote books on Greenback currency and established eight thousand 
Greenback clubs over the country. His last big scheme was to tunnel the Rocky Mountains. This ven- 
ture failed after seven million dollars had beensunkin it. Mr. Pomeroy was thricemarried. His wife and 
four children survive him. 


San Francisco Chronicle. ( Cal.) 

mental essays which he wrote for his paper. He 
dropped almost out of sight ten years ago, and his 
occasional utterances sounded like a voice from the 
tombs. His influence was not enduring, for he often 
changed his policy and he had a mania for running 
after new fads. 


The death of “ Brick” Promeroy removes a man 
who for more than ten years filled a large place in 
the public eye. He was an aggressive writer, and he 
had very decided views on many public questions, 
but it is doubtful whether he reached as many peo- 
ple by his red-hot political editorials as by the senti- 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


THE third biennial session of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was held in Louisville, Ky., beginning May 27. 
Though only members and delegates were admitted, Macauley's 
Theater was crowded. The official report of the president, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, shows that in February last there were more 
than 1,000 clubs in the federation. The figures by states present 


some contrasts. Pennsylvania had only eleven, while Colorado 


had 44; and Iowa had 116 and New York only 100. Since Febru- 
ary there has been a rapid growth and the number is now nearly 


1,500. Many of the clubs embraced in the federation are not 
strictly social; such as the Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, of Buffalo, N. Y., which has more than 1,000 mem- 
bers. There are also college clubs and graduates’ clubs. There 
is a Vassar aid association with 2,700 members. In fact every 
kind of women’s association seems to be represented. The sub- 
jects discussed at Louisville show that the federation has a 
wide view of women’s activity; we note a few: “University 
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MRS, ELLEN HENROTIN. 
President of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Extension,” “Public and Traveling Libraries,” “The Place 


of Art in the Woman’s Club.” 


The Chicago Record. (Ill.) 

The movement toward acombination of women’s 
forces and interests is gaining momentum. At last 
year’s convention it became apparent that the 
women had perfected an organization which was 
destined for success. The one year has seen the 
federation grow in numbers and increase in activity. 
It would be idle to deny that this binding together 
of the thinking women of the country is destined to 
have a great effect on society in this nation during 
the coming years. Through the organization the 
club women in widely remote towns and in rural re- 
gions are brought into association and inspired with 
some common purpose. In just what way they are 
to give practical effect to this extensive power is not 
at present apparent, but no doubt the right means 
will be discovered. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

The convention did not take official action [on the 
theater hat], but every one of the prominent dele- 
gates put herself squarely on record in favor of re- 
form. At one of the evening sessions every woman’s 
daughter of the delegates appeared bareheaded and 
sat without her bonnet during the entire session. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The development of these clubs is profoundly il- 
lustrative both of the activity of women in affairs 
and of the direction of their activities. Thirty years 
ago women in this country were taking their first real 
steps for work in unity. Their efforts during the 
war had taught them how to come together, and 
placed ideals befure thousands which had before 
been seen only by a few. The struggle awakened 
a new interest in public affairs, and brought a new 
sense of political inequality, which was aggravated 


by the new rights conferred on the recent slaves yet 
withheld from women. Therefore it was not un- 
natural that the first manifestation of organized 
feminine effort should have been in the direction of 
woman suffrage. The reserve power among women 
then turned itself in various directions, and has ac- 
complished great good in codperation with the 
most enlightened masculine sentiment. . . . The 
women doing other work have accomplished many 
of the things suffrage was expected to give. Edu- 
cation for women has come, the professions are 
open to them, every year they have new avenues of 
work and nearer an equality of pay with men, the 
laws have been changed with regard to property so 
that women instead of men are in some states now 
the favored sex, and the feminine influence on the 
morals of individuals and communities has grown 
steadily. Women’s coéperation has done all this, 
and has done it with the approval of masculine public 
opinion. 
The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 

The idyllic character of the Federation of Wom- 
an’s Clubs was excellently illustrated by dissolution 
of the entire body into tears at Louisville over the 
awful proposal that a woman should not be known 
by her husband’s initials or Christian name, but by 
her own. Should she be Artemisia Euphemia Poly- 
hymnia Jones or just Mrs. John Jones? After 
much reflection, and realization perhaps of the fact 
that, while the federation was considering whether 
it should wipe out the uxorious prefix, husbands 
were generally toiling for the wherewith to pay 
divers bills contracted by Artemisia Euphemia Poly- 
hymnia while away from home, the proposal failed, 
and there was universal weeping at the thought of it. 
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H. C. BUNNER, EDITOR OF “ PUCK.” 


THE death from consumption, on May tr, of Henry Cuyler 
Bunner, editor of Puck since 1877, bereaves the reading public 
of a humorist, poet, and story writer of high merit. Born in Os- 
wego in 1855, early in the seventies Mr. Bunner became a clerk 
in a New York commercial house. His first literary attempts 
appeared in the Arcadian. He then became a reporter on a 
daily newspaper and shortly afterward joined the editorial force 
of Fuck upon its establishment in 1877. A few months later he 
became editor of Puck. Aside from his work on this publication 
his writings include many magazine articles, poems, and novels. 
Among his books are “ Airs from Arcady ” (poems), “Studies in 
Story Tclling ” (written in collaboration with Brander Matthews), 
“The Midge, a Story of New York Life,” “The Story of a New 
York House,” “ Made in France,” and “ Zadoc Pine and Other 
Stories.” His most popular works are “Short Sixes” (a col- 
lection of stories), published in 1890, and “ More Short Sixes,” in 
1894. Two years ago he went 
for rest on a six months’ vacation to Europe. His health failing 
again he went to southern California last January but on April 8 returned unbenefited to his home in 
Nutley, N. J., where he died. In 1895 Yale conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts. About ten 
years ago Mr. Bunner married Miss Larned, sister of the writer Walter Larned, and she and their three 


children survive him. 


The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

Henry C. Bunner made the world brighter and 
happier by his presence and work in it, and a large 
number of his fellow-countrymen who have enjoyed 
his graceful and funny writings will deplore his early 


Mr. Bunner was a close worker. 


H. C, BUNNER, 


of great and in some points unique talent; and it is 
hard to repress a feeling of indignation at the re- 
flection that during all the time of his illness the so- 
called “literary ” journals of this country were too 
much occupied in discovering new Davises and 


death. 
Rhode Island Country Journal. ( Providence.) 
The work that Mr. Bunner did was not, as we 
have said, the work of genius, but it was the work 


Cranes and Hartes and Hubbards to pay any atten- 
tion to him or his work, or to soften his dying hours 
by even the slightest and most modest tribute to 
the usefulness of his career. 


MADAME CLARA SCHUMANN. 


Tue death of Madame Clara Schumann, the pianist and wife of the noted composer Robert Schumann, 
occurred at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, on May 20. Madame Schumann, xée Clara Josephine 
Wieck, born in Leipsic in 1819, was the daughter of Friedrich Wieck, a distinguished piano teacher, and 
hence was fortunate in having her musical ability early discovered and carefully trained. Her first public 
appearance was made in Leipsic when she was only nine; her first concert at the Gewandhaus was given two 
years later. During the next two years she appeared in public repeatedly, and in 1832 made her aééut in 
the regular series of Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic. At this date she was playing with Mendelssohn and 
Rakemann Bach’s triple concerto for piano and appeared about the same time in trios by Beethoven 
and Schubert. In 1836 the emperor of Austria conferred upon her the honorary title of Royal and Im- 
perial Chamber Musician. Miss Wieck married Robert Schumann in 1840. Their life together was happy 
and their influence upon each other’s musical development mutually beneficial. Schumann died in 1856. 
After that event Madame Schumann continued as a concert pianist in Germany and Austria to within a 
few years of her death. She appeared frequently in England and became very popularthere. For several 
years subsequent to 1878 she was the principal teacher of the pianoforte in a Frankfort conservatory. 
Her death resulted from paralysis. 


New Vork Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The death of Mme. Schumann takes away one 
more of the few remaining links that have bound the 
musical world of the present to the great era of the 
first half of the present century and have brought 


down to its closing years personal memories of the 
immortal musicians to whose life and work the art 
of music to-day owes many of its present tendencies 
and some of its greatest inspirations. As a pianist 
she has been in the intervening period one of the 
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foremost of executive musicians, whose high ideals 
and great accomplishments have been an ennobling 
influence in her art. She did especially valuable 
service in making known and compelling admiration 
for the music of the romantic school whose chief 
representative was her husband, Robert Schumann. 
Mme. Schumann was said to be a pianist of high in- 
tellectual gifts, as well as of warm feeling and great 
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technical accomplishment; her power of compelling a 
beautiful tone from the pianoforte was especially 
admired. Her repertory was large and comprehen- 
sive, comprising works of many schools. Those of 
her husband, not unnaturally, she played with es- 
pecial predilection. She was also a composer, al- 
though her works are at this day as good as un- 
known. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


For the sixth time this body convened at Saratoga, N. Y. Nearly seven hundred commissioners, half 
ministers and half elders, were in session from May 21 to 30. Much of the time was devoted to hearing 
reports of committees, those on young peoples’ societies and theological seminaries claiming greatest at- 


tention. A special committee was appointed last year to consider the young peoples’ interests, as a feel- 


ing had arisen that the Society of Christian Endeavor was not training them sufficiently in church history 


and doctrine. On hearing this committee’s report, the Assembly by a large majority rejected that part 
which looked toward the organization of a denominational society. The report of the committee on semi- 
nary control showed that four seminaries, Lincoln, Omaha, Dubuque, and Princeton, have complied with 
the Assembly’s request that the seminaries should make sure to the church control of their property and 
administration. A resolution, moderate in tone, was adopted urging the remaining seminaries to take 
steps to the same end. Upon receiving the report of the Committee on Home and Foreign Missions, it was 
proposed, for the sake of economy, to sell the new property at No. 56 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and remove the office of the boards to the old headquarters in the Lenox mansion, at No. 53 Fifth 
Avenue. A committee appointed to look into this matter includes the names of ex-President Benjamin, 
Harrison, Hon. James A. Beaver, and Hon. John Wanamaker. The Assembly before adjourning passed 
resolutions appealing to the United States government to protect missionaries in Turkey, also resolutions 


favoring international arbitration. 


( Meth.) Zion’s Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 
The General Assembly of 1896 will be remem- 
bered for the tolerance and harmony which marked 
its proceedings. 
( Cong.) (Boston, Mass.) 
The Presbyterian General Assembly at Saratoga 
appears to have been turned into something of a 
love feast, largely by the postponement of burning 
and divisive questions. But next year’s docket will 
have these postponed and divisive questions to set- 
tle, with the addition of at least one heresy trial. 
(Nonsec.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 
It is hard work for Christian men to keep up the 
tension of suspicious watchfulness against the heresy 
of their brethren more than five or six years ata 
time ; after that they want peace. The church was ut- 
terly tired of belligerent orthodoxy, and was ready to 
experiment a while with placable orthodoxy. So 
the committee which has for these years been hetch- 
eling the theological seminaries was discharged with 
thanks, and can do no more mischief. 
The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 
While the Presbyterian Church is one of the 
most, if not the most, conservative body of Christ- 
ians in theology, it is at the same time one of the 
most progressive and active in every department of 
practical Christian endeavor. It is the bulwark of 
all that is venerable and sacred in matters of faith, 
and the pioneer in every new and helpful adaptation 


The Congregationalist. 


The next session of the Assembly will be held at Winona, Indiana. 


of means to end im the evangelization and salvation 
of the world. 
(Pres.) The Presbyterian. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

At the beginning of the General Assembly there 
were signs of grit in the tempers of many of the 
delegates, but after the organization of the body this 
wore out, and the members came to understand each 
other better and to fellowship without fear of be- 
trayal, and as the days came to their sunsetting peace 
prevailed—the result of restored confidence. The 
moderator gave general satisfaction. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The long discussion over doctrine, which began 
with an attempt to revise the Westminster Confes- 
sion so as to make it agreeable to all sides, has 
ended in nothing. The Presbyterian Church is to 
get along hereafter without a fixed and definite faith 
until the time comes when the party of Dr. Briggs ob- 
tains the mastery; and then will succeed a period 
during which it will be without faith altogether. 

Union Signal. (Chicago, fil.) 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, after a 
stormy debate of two hours, decided against de- 
nominational organization of young people. The 
Assembly is to be congratulated on the result. 
While we do not advocate the taking down of all 
denominational fences, we welcome every movement 
of the Christian church which tends to remove the 
barb from the wire. 





CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE M. E. CHURCH. 


TuIs body met in Cleveland, O., May 1. On May 14 Bishop 
Bowman of St. Louis and Bishop Foster of Boston were declared 
non-effective on account 
of their advanced age. 

On May 19, on the six- 
teenth ballot, Dr. 
Charles C. McCabe of 
New York and Dr. 
Earl Cranston of Cin- 
cinnati were elected 
bishops. On May 23 
Bishop Taylor was de- 
clared non-effective be- 
cause of his advanced 
years. Dr. Joseph 
Crane Hartzell of New 
Orleans was elected 
missionary bishop for 


.Y 


BISHOP McCABE. 


Africa. 
26 at Central Armory. 


The consecration of the new bishops took place May 
The balloting for bishops showed one 


BISHOP CRANSTON, 


hundred and seventy-five votes, out of more than five hundred that were cast, for Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, a 


colored man. 
for the episcopacy. 
General Conference officers the body adjourned. 


The Religious Herald. ( Hartford, Conn.) 

It is odd that both Bishops McCabe and Crans- 
ton are natives of Athens, O., and both veterans of 
the war, but their ambition kept the 260,000 colored 
Methodists from having a bishop of their own color. 

The Congregationalist. (Boston, Mass.) 

Bishops Bowman, Foster, and Taylor must surely 
find much solace in thinking of the high esteem in 
which they are held, not only by the Methodist 
Church but by Christians generally throughout the 
country. May they live many years to bless the 
church which still loves and honors them. 

(Cong.) The Advance. (Chicago, Jil.) 

The spectacle presented by the sessions of the 
Methodist Conference thus far has not been 
edifying. The eager struggle for official position, 
the exultation of the victors, and the chagrin of the 
defeated, have presented this honored denomination 
at its worst and must have given pain to all its 
friends. A notable feature of the balloting 
for bishop was the casting of 175 votes for Dr. 
Bowen, a colored man. This brought the possi- 
bility of a colored bishop very near and doubtless 
widened the closing breach between the Methodist 
Episcopal Church North and South. 

The Washington Post. (D.C.) 

The election of a bishop is simply a matter 
of business. It is not worship, and it is not 
performed on a day that is held sacred. There is 


There was literally no new legislation for the church. 
It was a harmonious and profitable session. 


It was a strong expression of the sentiment of the Conference in favor of a colored man 


With the usual election of 


always active competition for the place, and this 
is natural and proper. Why, then, should there be 
a repression of joy? Why long faces and owl-like 
demeanor when the friends of a candidate have 
secured his election ? 

The Times-Herald. (Chicage, Jil.) 

Bishop Taylor’s work in Africa will live forever 
and doubtless hundreds will rise up in the judgment 
and call him blessed. 

The Chicago Record. (Ifll.) 

This is the kind of spirit which leads men to die 
in the ranks. The regret of the two bishops to lay 
down their tasks speaks eloquently of their past 
devotion and sacrifice. Now that the time has 
come for them to retire they find that the greatest 
sacrifice of all is to give up the work so long carried 
on. . It is easy to appreciate and applaud 
the policy of the Methodist Church, which seeks to 
take care of its venerable and retired ministers and 
protect their old age from wants and cares. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The decision to retire these two men seems 
somewhat harsh and will doubtless arouse criticism, 
but in reality there is no sound reason for continu- 
ing men in places of grave responsibility when they 
are no longer able to perform their duties. A new 
precedent has been established which may lead to a 
rule requiring all bishops to step aside when they 
have reached a certain age. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


HOME. 

May 6. The Southern Baptist Editorial Associa- 
tion opens its annual convention in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

May 7. The Peffer bond-sale investigation re- 
solution is passed in the Senate by a vote of 51 to 6. 

May 8. President Cleveland extends the civil 
service rules to the hundred and forty persons in- 
cluded in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

May Io. Dispatches from Tombstone, Ariz., re- 
port some renegade Apaches, led by “ The Kid” to 
be on the warpath near the Mexican line. 


May 12. The Nicaraugua Canal Bill is favorably 


reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 

May 15. Pension Commissioner Lochren is nomi- 
nated by President Cleveland for United States 
judge of the Minnesota district and Deputy Com- 
missioner Murphy as commissioner of pensions. 

May 19. The twenty-first annual session of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
opens at Detroit. 

May 20. The House passes the educational test 
bill for immigrants and the Corliss Bill for protect- 
ing the lake cities from Canadian competition. 

May 25. The United States Supreme Court up- 
holds the validity of the sugar bounty appropriations 
by Congress. 

May 26. President Cleveland signs a bill requir- 
ing one year’s residence in a territory in order to 
secure a divorce. 

May 29. The bill to repeal the free alcohol sec- 
tion of the present tariff law passes the Senate, hav- 
ing passed the House May 26. 

June 1. The bill for the incorporation of the 
National University receives President Cleveland’s 
signature. 

The Senate passes the Butler Bond Bill 
by a vote of 32 to 25. 
The Filled Cheese Bill passes the Senate. 

June 5. The Arbitration Conference, at Lake 
Mohonk, declares in favor of a permanent interna- 
The Niagara Falls 


June 2. 


June 4. 


tional arbitration tribunal. 
hydraulic power plant and franchises are purchased 
by Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York City, for 
$4,000,000. Equestrian statues of Generals Meade 
and Hancock are unveiled at Gettysburg. 


FOREIGN. 

May 7. The Italian forces in Abyssinia abandon 
Adigrat. 
May 8. 


Kassala. 


The Italian government decides to retain 


I-June. 


May 9. Cholera is increasing in Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

May 10. Joaquin Bernardo Calve, chargé a’af- 
faires at Costa Rica, is appointed minister resident 
at Washington. Traders and missionaries are 
massacred wholesale by the natives of Manning 
Straits and the Solomons. 

May 12. A Shanghai dispatch confirms the 
report that a tract of foreshore in Chifu claimed by 
an English firm has been taken by the Russians. 

May 13. A mob destroys the British Protestant 
Mission at Kiang-Yin. 

May 16. Six fhousand dock laborers in Rotter- 
dam strike because their wages are reduced. 

May 18. The Venezuela government decides to 
pay England the £1,600 indemnity demanded for 
the Uruan affair (the arrest and imprisonment of a 
British police officer) on condition that it will not 
be considered to affect the boundary dispute. 

May 27. Captain Plumer defeats an army of 
Matabeles with great slaughter near Buluwayo. 

May 30. The Transvaal government pardons all 
the convicted members of the Johannesburg Re- 
form Committee except the four leaders. 

May 31. The Turkish garrison at Vamos, Crete, 
beseiged by 2,000 insurgents is relieved by Abdullah 
Pasha, the new governor of Crete. 

June 3. The Derby race was won. by the Prince 
of Wales’ Persimmon. 
to quell the Kan-Soo rebels is defeated with great 


The Chinese army sent 


loss. 

June 4. The trial of the deposed Italian general, 
3aratieri, begins at The 
emperor of Germany’s new cutter J/efevy wins at 
the Royal London Regatta. The town of Andri- 
nabe, Madagascar, is burned by a party of rebels. 

June 5. The French Niger expedition is routed 
by the natives with great loss of life from poisoned 


Asmara, Abyssinia. 


arrows. 
NECROLOGY. 

May 6. Jacob Ozelde, sculptor. 

May 7. Vice-Admiral Sir Robert O’Brien Fitz- 
roy, K. C. B., of the British navy. 

May 13. Germain Sée, renowned French physi- 
cian and medical writer. 

May 15. Rear-Admiral 
U.S. N., retired. 

May 19. Archduke Charles Louis, brother of 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 

May 21. General Silverio Martinez, 
Mexico’s most celebrated generals. 

May 22. Ex-U.S. Senator William A. Wallace. 
Born 1828. 


Thomas H. Stevens, 


one of 





THE C. L. S. C. COURSE FOR 18096-1897. 


AN important change has been made in this year’s 
course of reading. Instead of being, as heretofore, 
wholly a “Greek year,” the subjects of French his- 
tory and institutions have been introduced, thus 
meeting the demand for accurate knowledge of con- 
temporary life and thought. While the dissimilarity 
of these two nations will be very obvious, the thought- 
ful reader will find a stimulating study in tracing 
out the many points of resemblance which exist and 
in comparing their effect on the history of each. 
Into the five books have gone the mature thought 
and technical knowledge of the best intellects it was 
possible to secure, and they are presented to the 
great Chautauqua Circle with the confidence that 
they will command unusual interest and wide ap- 
preciation. 

The first book of the course is the third in the 
illustrated “Growth of the Nation” series, “ The 
Growth of the French Nation,” written by Prof. 
George B. Adams, of Yale University. Without en- 
tering into minor details, Professor Adams makes 
interesting reading of what is less familiar to the 
student and vastly more important—a skillfully 
drawn bird’s-eye view of the whole subject, in which 
every period retains its true proportion and every 
national movement its correct interpretation. 

The French nation is given further study under 
the leadership of Mr. W. C. Brownell, whose “ French 
Traits” shows an extensive knowledge of the in- 
ward life of the people and unusual acumen in its 
analysis. The various “traits” are discussed from 
an absolutely new point of view, and the work will 


do much toward correcting unjust prejudices. 

The department of science represented in the 
series is astronomy, which is made as lucid as inter- 
esting by Prof. H. A. Howe, Director of the Cham- 
berlin Observatory, University of Denver, under the 
title “ A Study of the Sky.” 
numerous diagrams and illustrations, and will be en- 
nobling as well as educative in its influence. 


The book will contain 


The Greek portion of the course is introduced by 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin, Ire- 
land, in “A Survey of Greek Civilization.” The 
subject could not have received more masterly treat- 
ment than this eminent Greek scholar, who has 
spent a long life in the study of ancient Greece, has 
given it. His survey is a philosophical exposition 
of a race of philosophers, a literary study of the 
greatest of all literatures, a practical commentary on 
a most matter-of-fact people. 

Prof. F. B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, 
ably completes the study of old Greek life in “A 
History of Greek Art,” which outlines in a scholarly 
manner the whole field, accentuating the most im- 
portant periods and delineating the great master- 
pieces, making the subject one of living interest. 
An attractive and valuable feature of the book is the 
reproduction of two hundred Greek works of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. . 

The plans for the Required Readings in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN are well formulated, and will afford 
valuable articles in great variety, most of them sup- 
plementary to the subject-matter of the books. A 
new feature will be four special numbers, in which 
some one subject will receive the most scholarly and 
exhaustive treatment its foremost specialists can 
give. The first will be a Moliére number; the sec- 
ond will be devoted to French literature, particularly 
the French Academy. In addition, there will be 
eight distinct series of articles, two of which, the 
Sunday Readings, selected as always by Bishop Vin- 
cent, and the French translations, will run through 
nine numbers. 
five articles each and will comprise the following 
subjects: Greek and French Architecture, Paint- 
ing, and Costumes, all illustrated; Political and So- 
cial France; French Biography; Practical Science; 
Modern Greece; and French-American topics. Each 
series will be written by prominent scholars and will 
be authoritative. 


The remaining six series will have 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD. 


THE Chautaugua Assembly Daily Herald has 
created for itself so wide a demand and has become 
so firmly established: in its peculiar province as to 
make almost unnecessary at this stage of its history 
any proclamation of its merits. A condensed but 
comprehensive chronicle of all that is done and said 
during a two-months’ session of one of the greatest 
representative gatherings of the world, it preserves 


for the sober second thought, and for the future 
pleasure and profit of those who have been in at- 
tendance at the Chautauqua Assembly much that 
would else have escaped the memory. 

The daily issues of the twenty-first volume of 
this paper will begin at Chautauqua Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 21, and continue for thirty days, Sundays 
excepted, ending Monday morning, August 24. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


The Assembly Daily Herald has been a continu- 
ous record of the rise and progress of the famous 
summer town of Chautauqua, and the idea upon 
which its widening influence is based. It is an 
eight-page newspaper, whose aim is to keep all, both 
far and near, in touch with the life and spirit of 
Chautauqua, to record its daily doings, to report the 
many good things laid before its citizens in the ad- 
mirable program of public events—in short, to be 
the mirror of Chautauqua. A special feature of 
this paper is the full stenographic reports of more 
than one hundred of the brilliant lectures, sermons, 
and addresses delivered on the Chautauqua plat- 
form. Much attention is given to the musical fea- 
tures of the season, and to the many schools and 
classes that fill such an important and interesting 
place in the life of the summer town. Much space 
is devoted to reports of the “ Special Days,” and 
popular, discriminating writers frequently discuss 
what might be called the personal aspect of Chau- 
tauqua, its home life, its social aspects, its infectious 
good nature and comradeship, and its out-of-door 
life along the lake and under the shade of its whis- 
pering trees. 
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Of special interest to women is the daily record 
of woman’s activity at Chautauqua. Every depart- 
ment of Chautauqua activity—and the number is 
legion—the Assembly Daily Herald tells about. If 
one is a resident of Chautauqua for a day, a week, 
or for the whole season, the Hera/d is absolutely 
necessary, because it is a companion and guide and 
much of an instructor. If one is not privileged to 
visit Chautauqua at all it is even more than neces- 
sary, for next to being there is the privilege of hav- 
ing the Assembly Herald, and through its pages to 
be enabled to follow the program and enjoy its 
best features. 

The terms are reasonable, single subscriptions for 
the entire time of publication, covering thirty num- 
bers of the paper, being only $1.00; in clubs of five 
or more to one post office address, go cents each. 

To any one subscribing for THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for the coming year, beginning with October, and 
the Assembly Herald for the season, to be sent to 
the same address, the terms for both will be $2.70. 
This offer will be withdrawn after August 1, 1896. 

Address Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, 
Meadville, Pa. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
FOR JUNE. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE.—IX. 

1. O. W. Holmes and Edgar Allan Poe. 2. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale through his “Ten Times One is 
Ten.” 3. Character sketches of the rural dis- 
tricts of Georgia, entitled “ Dukesborough Tales.” 
4. James Whitcomb Riley. 5. “Their Wedding 
6. The realistic school of 
7. Henry James, Jr. He is classed with Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and William Dean Howells as a 
representative of the analytical and metaphysical 
schoolof novels. 8. ‘ Marjorie Daw.” “ Babie Bell.” 
9. Lew Wallace; author of “ Ben Hur.” “ The Prince 
10. “A Humble Romance” by Mary 


Journey.” novels. 


of India.” 
E. Wilkins. 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.—vV. 

1. John C. Calhoun resigned because of an aliena- 
tion between himself and President Jackson arising 
from the tariff and free-trade controversy. 2. Wil- 
liam Rufus King. 3. In 1832. 4. According to an 
act of Congress passed in 1886 the succession passes 
to the members of the president’s cabinet in the fol- 
lowing order: secretary of state, secretary of the 
treasury, secretary of war, attorney-general, post- 
master-general, secretary of the navy, and secretary of 
5. In May, 1873. At Springfield, Mass. 

third assistant postmaster-general. 


the interior. 
6. Of the 


500. 7. A perpendicular wall from 200 to 300 
feet high in Michigan along the shore of Lake Su- 
perior. They are exposed to severe storms from the 
north the effect of which is seen in their irregular 
shape. 8. Texas. g. In northwestern Texas and 
southeastern New Mexico; account of the 
large number of Yucca stems, which resemble stakes. 


on 
10. New Hampshire. 


PSYCHOLOGY.—IX. 

1. Feelings resulting from ideas. 2. It teaches 
self-control, which causes a suppression of a frank 
display of feelings. 3. It becomes weaker. 4. It 
intensifies them. 5. When there is a harmonious 
development of the emotions, the will, and the intel- 
lect. 
ceases in the body of the subject, while that caused 
by instinct may have practical relations with the ob- 
7. The retention of the fact re- 
membered and its reproduction or recall. 8. The 
habit of forming many and varied associations with 
every fact we care to retain. 9. By increasing the 
associates of each of the facts to be remembered. 
10. Forgetting. 


6. The reaction caused by emotion usually 


ject producing it. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—IxX. 
1. Joseph Chamberlain. 2. Germany. 3. The 
British South Africa Company obtained from the 
king of the Matabeles permission to settle in Ma- 
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shonaland and exploit gold mines, for which privilege 
arms and ammunition were paid. Dissatisfaction 
soon after arose among the natives and a war fol- 
lowed in 1893, in which their capital, Buluwayo, was 
taken. 4. North of Transvaal between the Zam- 
bezi and Limpopo Rivers. 5. The British South 


Africa Company. 6. For the purpose of arranging 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


mining and other concessions and for developing the 
commercial resources of Zambezia. 7. Zeus; once 
every four years. 8. Leaping, foot-race, throwing 
the discus, throwing the spear, and wrestling. 9. A 
circular piece of stone or metal about twelve inches 


in diameter. 10. To the method of computing 


time by periods of four years each called Olympiads. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


It is often the unexpected and 
seemingly most improbable that 
happens, and this time it came in 
the form of a literary production, 
“ Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,”* by the 
Sieur Louis de Conte, which aroused the curiosity 
of the literary world in regard to the identity of the 
translator, Jean Frangois Alden. When it was posi- 
tively asserted that America’s great humorist was 
really the author of the historical narrative then was 
it proven that at least one writer is gifted with a 
versatile genius which can successfully produce two 
widely dissimilar styles of literature. With a fine 
appreciation of the difficulties of the task, Mark 
Twain selected for a subject the French national 
heroine, the details of whose life, according to the 
translator, “form a biography which is unique among 
the world’s biographies in one respect: it is the only 
story of a human life which comes to us under oath.” 
The three parts of this excellent and most readable 
narrative—In Domremy, In Court and Camp, and 
Trial and Martyrdom—read like a romance, though 
we are assured by the translator that the main facts as 
related by the Sieur Louis de Conte do not differ from 
the official history and are, therefore, reliable. But, 
that the reader may not be too much deluded, he 
also says that the Sieur has added a mass of particu- 
lars “which must depend for credit upon his own 
word alone.” The large number of fine illustrations 
from original drawings by F. V. Du Mond and from 
reproductions of ancient paintings and statues, the 
excellent paper, and the clear type combine to make 
the book a fine example of the printer’s art. 


Personal Recollec- 
tions of 
Joan of Arc. 


, 


Love, suffering, disappointment, 
and final happiness are the emo- 
tions most emphasized by novel- 
ists, and Marion Crawford has made no exception in 
a recent work entitled “Adam Johnstone’s Son.”t 
Unlike other novels by the same author it is not the 


Adam Johnstone’s 
Son. 


* Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur Louis 
de Conte ( Her Page and Secretary). Freely translated by Jean 
Francois Alden. [Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond. 475 pp. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
3y F. Marion Crawford. With II- 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 


2.50. 
+ Adam Johnstone's Son. 


lustrations. 289 pp. $1.50. 


action in the story which rivets the attention of the 
It is, rather, its introspective character, for 
Less thana 


reader. 
it deals with hearts and their motives. 
month is required for the little action necessary for 
the development of the unique plot which, though a 
simple one, is so deftly worked out that the reader 
must possess a lively imagination to anticipate the 
final dénouement. The scene of the story is the 
once prosperous but now old and decayed city of 
Amalfi, Italy. Its picturesque situation, on the 
rocky hills with summits crowned with ruined tow- 
ers and embattled walls and bases washed by the 
waters of the Gulf of Salermo, is an appropriate 
setting for the characters. It is here that a lady 
and her daughter are staying when a yachting party 
comes and goes, leaving behind a handsome young 
man. Hesoon becomes acquainted with the two 
ladies and falls in love with the younger, who has 
previously determined to dislike him because of a 
conversation between him and a lady of the yacht- 
ing party which she has involuntarily heard. The 
arrival of the young man’s parents, Adam Johnstone 
and his wife, results in a discovery which might have 
caused the continued unhappiness of two lives but 
which does not. The niceties of feeling which the 
author knows well how to bring out are displayed by 
the young people on several occasions, and all of the 
characters, though few, are real and intensely inter- 
esting. 


The consummiate conceit of Briga- 
dier Gerard, whose exploits he him- 
self relates, is only excusable when we learn of the 
wonderfully exciting, and if we are to believe all 
that the brigadier says, helpful achievements which 
his bravery and intrepidity were able to accomplish. 
Intense interest and breathless expectation are the 
emotions which impel the reader to hurry on to 
learn what next will happen, and how the brigadier 
will extricate.himself from the most difficult situa- 
tions. All his exploits form a series of eight stories 
placed in the realm of probability by the realistic 
pen of A. Conan Doyle.* 


Fiction. 


*The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle 
361 pp. $1.50. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


“The Reds of the Midi”* is a story of that year 
of the French Revolution in which the Marseilles 
Battalion marched into Paris. The story is told 
by Pascalet, an old shoemaker, who, when a peasant 
lad fourteen years old, joined the regiment with a 
vague hope of being able to avenge the wrongs to 
which his father had been subjected. In simple 
language admirably adapted to the character of the 
old cobbler the horrible events of that fearful march 
are vividly brought out. 

Mrs. Everard Cotes in “His Honour and a 
Lady ”t has admirably depicted Anglo-Indian politi- 
cal and official life and the picturesqueness of the 
country about Calcutta. The chief characters, the 
lieutenant-governor and his wife, the chief secre- 
tary, his fiancée and her mother, and a middle-aged 
barrister, are well drawn, and the plot, by no means 
a deep one, is very satisfactory in its dénouement, 
since one who has been practicing a little double 
dealing receives his just deserts. 

Gratitude to a benefactor, or love for the lover, 
which shall conquer, is the theme of “ False Coin 
or True?”{ In Linda, the heroine, the author 
shows to what length gratitude will carry one who 
has a high perception of honor—even to the sacri- 
fice of her own happiness and that of her lover. 
But through the unexpected kindness of the presti- 
digitator who had befriended her when a child and 
who had used her as a medium in public entertain- 


ments, bringing him large financial returns, the 
sacrifice was not made but a happy union with her 
sturdy Scotch lover was consummated. 

The contrast between the wild life of the moun- 
taineers of North Carolina and the ordinarily quiet, 
humdrum existence of a New England spinster is 
incidentally brought out in a story entitled “ Against 


Human Nature.”|| How who 
thought it was contrary to the nature of woman 
to experience the tender feeling of love and that 
“friendship and respect are enough to make a 
woman marry a man ” was convinced of the fallacy 
of her views is the subject of this strong story. 
The characters are well drawn and attractive and 
through it all runs a vein of pathos with here and 
there a glint of humor—a style which pleases every 
reader. 

Exactly one hundred chapters of matter printed in 
fine type are required in which to tell of the adven- 
tures of three principal actors, “A Scholar, a Gypsy, 


a young woman 


*The Reds of the Midi: An Episode of the French Revolu- 
Translated from the Provencal of Felix Gras by Catha- 
rine A. Janvier." With an Introduction by Thomas A. Janvier. 
$1.50.——+ His Honour anda Lady. By Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). 321 pp. $1.50.——t¢ False 
Coin or True? By F. F. Montrésor. 296 pp. New York 
D. Appleton and Company. 

Against Human Nature. By Maria Louise Pool. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


tion. 


353 pp 


361 pp. 
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and a Priest,” in a dream by George Borrow.* 
“Amongst the many things attempted in this book 
is the encouragement of charity, and free and genial 
manners, and the exposure of humbug, of which there 
are various kinds.” A certain charm of style there is 
in the composition which bears the reader along and 
produces the impression that the author must him- 
self have figured in the adventures, so real are they 
made to seem. 

“Summer in Arcady,”t the author tells us in the 
preface, was written as a protest against the unwhole- 
someness of what is called the new fiction. So his 
principal characters are two young people who have 
inherited weak moral natures; they are almost wholly 
unguided by their natural guardians, and though left 
to follow their wills in the midst of tempting en- 
vironments they win a moral victory. 

Two characters more widely opposite in their na- 
tures than Persis Yorke ¢ and and her sister could 
scarcely be conceived. The author has made Persis 
the personification of truth, honor, and loyalty, 
though somewhat stern and unforgiving. But we are 
led to see that the circumstances which surrounded 
her early life were the cause of the austerity which 
disappeared when the unfavorable conditions were 
removed. The sister is a silly, selfish girl, willing to 
follow any scheme for the luxury which money will 
purchase. The plot skillfully managed makes a 
most interesting story. 

“The Dream-Charlotte,”|| by M. Betham-Edwards, 
is a story founded on events which transpired in 
France in 1789. It presents a picture of peasant life 
in the ancient district of Bessin. Protestant and 
Catholic play parts in the story, which is full of the 
life of the time with which it deals. 

A heart-breaking story of heredity, superstition, 
and sin is “ Mammy Mystic.”§ 
mistakable : “ Buy the truth and sell it not.” 

There are some of us who welcome an invitation 
to Bohemia whenever and from whomsoever it comes. 
We are so sure of the one essential thing, that we 
shall be amused, and so delightfully uncertain of 
everything else! Asking that guaranty only it is 
not strange, perhaps, that we sometimes enter that 
alluring domain to find ourselves suddenly shocked 
at the scene confronting us. Something such a jar 
to our moral nerves do we receive from the appro- 
priated jewelry, jingling glasses, and hand-painted 
freely dispensed in the little book 


Its teaching is un- 


poker chips 


* Lavengro. The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. By George 
Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan. With an Introduction 
by Augustine Binell, Q.C., M.P. 632 pp. $1.25.——t Summer 
in Arcady: A Tale of Nature. By James Lane Allen. 183 pp. 
$1.25.——t Persis Yorke. By Sydney Christian. 426 pp. $1.25. 
——1|| The Dream-Charlotte. A Story of Echoes. By M. Be- 
tham-Edwards. 384 pp. $1.25. New York: Macmillan and Co. 

§ Mammy Mystic. By M.G. McClelland. 242 pp. 75 cts 
New York: The Merriam Company. 
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“Bohemia Invaded.”* Fortunately for Bohemia’s 
reputation, the reader soon comes to realize that he 
has been gradually led out of that ill-defined realm 
into back alleys and fifth-floor flats he had no 
thought of visiting, and, that discovery made, whether 
he continues the rounds or not depénds on his tastes 
and mood. 

Thoroughly German is the book “Miss Triu- 
merei,”+ and, like all true Germans, imbued with 
music and the things that pertain thereto. Best of 
all the great Meister Liszt lends his patriarchal 
grace to its pages and glorifies the simple incidents 
as his symphonies and oratorios have so often glori- 
fied our humdrum lives. 


Numerous as are the histories of 
Historyand England none can be more attract- 
staal ive than one prepared by Charles 
Oman,f lecturer in history at New College, Oxford. 
In a single volume of convenient size he has told 
the story of Great Britain and her colonies from the 
period of Celtic and Roman domination to 1885, in 
a bright, lucid style which holds the attention of 
the reader from the first to the last page. Side 
notes, maps, and genealogical tables are excellent 
features of this volume, which will suit the needs of 
the student as well as those of the general reader. 

A volume of the Cambridge Historical Series is 
entitled “The United States of America 1765- 
1865.”|| During this century of America’s history 
occurred the events which decided the fate of the 
nation. By a detailed account of these decisive 
events the author of the history has shown how 
this particular type of federal government has 
developed from the widely dissimilar elements of 
which the population was composed in 1760. In 
treating of the wars all unnecessary detail of battles 
and campaigns has been omitted, particular atten- 
tion being given to cause and effect. A compre- 
hensive bibliography is included in the appendix, 
and three important maps compiled by the author 
illustrate the text of the book. 

In a series of eight volumes called “ Periods of 
European History ” that which treats of historical 
events in Europe in the eighteenth century has for 
its title “ The Balance of Power.”§ The condition 
of Europe during the time immediately preceding 
the French Revolution, the effect on France of her 
policy in aiding the American colonies in the con- 


* Bohemia Invaded and Other Stories. By James L. Ford. 
176 pp. socts. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

+ Miss Traumerei: A Weimar Idyl. By Albert Morris 
Bagby. 292pp. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe and Company. 

tA History of England. By Charles Oman. 767 pp. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold. 

) The United States of America 1765-1865. By Edward 
Channing, Ph.D. 361 pp. $1.50.——§ The Balance of Power 
1715-1789. By Arthur Hassall, M. A. Period VI. 441 pp. 
$1.60. 


flict against Great Britain, the political relation of 
the various sections of Europe, and the rise and fall 
of different powers are some of the topics dealt with 
in a clear, entertaining style. The appendices con- 
tain valuable information relating to European 
sovereigns and their dominions. 

An interesting account of the life of Cardinal 
Richelieu* has been written by Richard Lodge, 
M.A., professor of history in the University of Glas- 
gow. The career of this politician was so closely 
connected with political events in France in the 
seventeenth century that his biography is neces- 
sarily a graphic account also of the history of that 
country for a period of almost twenty years. How 
much the cardinal contributed to the greatness of 
France is made very evident by this plain, simple 
narrative. 

Through numerous excellent books, young readers 
have become familiar with famous men of the world, 
and it would be surprising indeed if they had not 
aroused curiosity in regard to the career of the sons 
of these men. A means of gratifying any latent 
desire for information along this line. has been sup- 
plied by Elbridge S. Brooks in a volume which gives 
the reader a glimpse at the sons of seventeen of the 
world’s great men from Socrates to Napoleon. 
Their personality, their actions, and how they suc- 
ceeded in life are related in an easy, flowing style 
suited to young readers, and the large number of 
illustrations will help to fix the facts stated in the 
minds of the readers.t 

“ Boys’ Life of General Grant” is the work of 
Thomas W. Knox, who has made a very complete 
and entertaining biography which will delight the 
boys. The stirring events which are inseparably 
connected with the life of this illustrious general 
are a part of our national history which every youth 
likes to reat, and the style of the author—simple, 
and graceful—has made a most attractive setting for 
the facts he gives to the readers. 


How books were produced in 
Europe from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the close of the seven- 
teenth century and the conditions which regulated 
their production and distribution during the Middle 
Ages is the theme of “ Books and their Makers,” || by 
George Haven Putnam, A.M. In the first volume 
the author, as he states in the preface, shows by 


Books and Their 
Makers. 


*Richelieu. By Richard Lodge, M.A. 245 pp. 75 cts. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

+ Great Men’s Sons: Who They Were, What They Did, and 
How They Turned Out. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 313 pp. 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

t Boys’ Life of General Grant. By Thomas W. Knox. 
Illustrated. 420 pp. $1.50. New York: The Merriam Company. 

|| Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages. By Geo. 
Haven Putnam, A.M. Vol. I. 486 pp. $2.50. New York: 
G. P_ Putnam's Sons. 
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what means the classic literature now accessible to 
modern readers was preserved and what agencies 
were instrumental in preserving and encouraging 
literary activity. Part I. of this volume gives an ex- 
tended account of books in manuscript form, de- 
scribing the efforts of the monastic scribes to make 
andpreserve them. The libraries of the monasteries 
and theirliterary exchanges, the production of books 
in the ancient universities, and the book-trade in the 
various countries of Europe are also subjects treated. 
The three chapters of Part II. contain the history 
of the earlier printed books. It shows the influence 
of the Renaissance upon the art of book-making and 
includes an account of the invention of printing, the 
work of the early printers of Holland and Germany, 
and a business history of old-time Italian publishers. 
Using the plain, concise language very appropriate 
to the class of books to which this belongs, the au- 
thor has compacted a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation into a comparatively small space. The 
fine typographical work and neat red covers also 
aid in making it a desirable addition to the library. 


One volume of the Athenzum Press 
Series which, when complete, will be 
a library of English literature, contains nearly fifty 
poems by John Keats,* edited by Arlo Bates. A 
change has been made in the usual arrangement of 
the poems for the purpose of giving prominence to 
the best works. The orthography and punctuation 
have also been revised. The well-written introduc- 
tion is biographical and critical in nature, and it also 
points out the position of the poet in English litera- 
ture. Explanatory notes are appended to the text, 
which, with the size of the book, make it a handy 
volume for the student’s library. 

The goodness, nobility of character, and moral 
greatness of Alfred the Great are the personal quali- 
ties which appealed to the poetic instinct of Eng- 
land’s poet laureate, resulting in a dramatic poem 
which he denominates “ England’s Darling.” t+ The 
most important events of King Alfred’s life are the 
ones with which the drama deals, closing with 
The wise 


Poetry. 


his victory over Guthrum in 878. 
speeches put into the mouth of the king and the 
words of the other principal personages, most of 
whom are historical, are, in spite of the occasional 


lack of spontaneity, in harmony with their charac- 
ters. 

“The Pilgrim and Other Poems” { is the title of 
a collection of sonnets, rondeaus, songs, and other 
lyrics, by Sophie Jewett. Thoughts of love, friend- 
Edited, with Introduction and 
$1.10. Ginn & 


* Poems by John Keats. 
Notes, by Arlo Bates. 322 pp. 
Company. 

+ England’s 


pp $1 25 


Boston : 


By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 
By Sophie 
Mac- 


Darling. 
t The Pilgrim and Other Poems. 
Jewett (Ellen Burroughs). 108 pp. $1.25. New York: 


millan and Co. 
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ship, nature, and the seasons predominate in the 
sweet rhythmical songs which the author has put 
into a variety of meters. The verses are of the 
rhyming variety, and they express pure sentiments 
in a delicate manner highly pleasing to lovers of 
poetry. : 

The poems which fairly represent the work of 
Nathan Haskell Dole and which have previously 
appeared in periodicals have been collected in a 
daintily-bound volume under the title “The Haw- 
thorn Tree and Other Poems.”* They are simple, 
musical verses, expressing a serenity of spirit and 
elevation of sentiment which will attract all lovers 
of genuine poetry. A quiet humor and purity of 
thought distinguish his vers de société, while the 
poems in the section called “In More Serious 
Mood ” express a restful sympathy with nature and 
humanity. 

A volume of attractive verses by Mackenzie Bell 
is called “Spring’s Immortality.”+ Besides the 
short poem from which the volume takes its title 
it contains sonnets, lyrics, and historical, religious, 
descriptive, and humorous poems. Throughout 
them all there is evidence of a rare genius which 
sees and knows how to express the poetical in 
nature. Vigor and life characterize some of the 
historical verses, while in others, notably the re- 
ligious, the poet has expressed a cheerful sincerity 
quite: refreshing. This, the second edition, is hand- 
somely bound in green and gold. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Grinnell, George Bird. The Story of the Indian. $1.50. 
Dougall, L. ‘The Madonna ofa Day. 50 cts. 
Morrison, Arthur. Chronicles of Martin Hewitt. 
Reid, Christian. The Picture of Las Cruces: A 
Mexico. 50 cts. 


‘0 cts. 
omance of 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO. 
Gilbert, George Holley, Ph.D., D.D. The Students’ Life of 
Jesus. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. CRANSTON & CURTS, CINCINNATI, 
Ritter, Eli F. Moral Law and Civil Law, Parts of the Same 
Thing. 90 cts. 
PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK, 
With Introduction 


G. P 

Regeneration: A Reply to Max Nordau. 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. $1.75. 

Lee, Vernon. Renaissance Fancies and Studies: A Sequel to 
Euphorion. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Anatole. The Empire of the Tsars and the 
Russians. ‘Translated from the French by Zénaide A. Rago- 
zin. Part III., The Religion. $3.00. 

Putnam, Geo. Haven, A.M. The Question of Copyright. $1.75. 

Ramsey, W. M., D.C:L., LL.D. St. Paul: The Traveler and 
the Roman Citizen. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 

Life of Jesus: Translation Newly Revised 


Renan, Ernest. 
$2.50. 


from the Twenty-third and Final Edition. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


Fisher, George Park, D.D.. LL.D. History of Christian Doc- 
trine. $2.50. 


* The Hawthorn Tree and Other Poems. By Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. 164 pp. $1.25. New York and Boston: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company. 

+ Spring’s Immortality and Other Poems. By Mackenzie 
Bell. Second Edition. 149 pp. 3s. 6d. London and New 
York: Ward, Lock, and Bowden. 





THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 
SEASON OF 1896. 


> 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK-—June 27 — 
August 24. Recognition Day, August 19. 

ACTON PARK, INDIANA.—July 28-August 15. Rec- 
ognition Day, August 5. 

ALABAMA CHAUTAUQUA, TALLADEGA, ALABAMA. 
—July 2-26. Recognition Day, July 14. 

3EATRICE, NEBRASKA.—June 14-28. Recognition 
Day, June 25. 

BLack HILLS CHAUTAUQUA, DEADWOOD, SOUTH 
DakoTA.—For ten days the last of July. 
Recognition Day not fixed. 

CENTRAL NEw YORK, TULLY LAKE, N. Y.---August 
14-28. Recognition Day, August I9. 

CLARION, STRATTONVILLE, PAa.—June 17-July 1. 
Recognition Day, June 25. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MAss.— 
July 14-24. Recognition Day, July 23. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, WILLIAMS GROVE, CUM- 
BERLAND County, Pa.—July 21-31. Recog- 
nition Day, July 24. 

DETROIT LAKE INTER-STATE, DETROIT, MICH.— 
July 21-30. Recognition Day, July 30. 

DeviL’s LAKE, NortTH Dakota. — July 
Recognition Day, July 11. 

EPworTH PARK, BETHESDA, O.-- August 5-18. 
Recognition Day, August 11. 

HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA, EAsT EppinG, N. H.—July 
27-August 15. Recognition Day, August 13. 

IsLAND PARK, ROME City, IND.—July 29-August 
12. Recognition Day, August 7. 

THE KENTUCKY CHAUTAUQUA, LEXINGTON, Ky. 
—June 30-July 10. Recognition Day, July 7. 

LAKESIDE, OHIO.—July 13-August 15. Recogni- 

tion Day, August 15. 

LANCASTER, OHIO.—July 29-August 6. 
tion Day, August 6. 

LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA.—July 13-23. 
tion Day, July 23. 

LonG PINE, NEBRASKA.—July 17-28. 
Day, July 20. 

LouISIANA CHAUTAUQUA, near Ruston, La.—July 
1-August 8. Recognition Day, August 5. 
MIDLAND CHAUTAUQUA, Des MoINneEs, Ilowa.— 

July 10-24. Recognition Day, July 24. 

MISSISSIPPI CHAUTAUQUA, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 
Miss.—July 16-26. Recognition Day, July 
23. 

Missour! STATE CHAUTAUQUA, SEDALIA, Mo.— 
June 26-July 4. Recognition Day, July 3. 
Monona LAKE, MADISON, WIs.— July 21-31. 

Recognition Day, July 29. 


I-13. 


Recogni- 
Recogni- 


Recognition 


THE MOUNTAIN CHAUTAUQUA, MOUNTAIN LAKE 
PARK, Mp.—August 5-25. Recognition Day, 
August 21. 

NEBRASKA CHAUTAUQUA, CRETE, NEB.—July 3- 
15. Recognition Day, July 13. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA, SOUTH FRAMING- 
HAM, Mass.—July 20-August 1. Recognition 
Day, July 30. 

NortH East GEORGIA, DEMOREST, GA. — July 
24-August 4. Recognition Day, July 30. 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, ME. — 
July 28-August 15. Recognition Day, August 

II. 

OcEAN CiTy, NEW JERSEY.—July 30 and 31. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 

OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY.—July 6-16. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 16. 

OCEAN PARK, MAINE.—July 27-August 7. 
ognition Day, August 6. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS.—June 15-26. Recognition Day, 
June 22. 

PACIFIC GROVE, MONTEREY, Co., CAL.—July 8-21. 
Recognition Day, July 14. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA, MT. GRETNA, Pa.— 
July 8-August 6. Recognition Day, July 28. 

Rock RIVER, Dixon, ILL.—July 14-30. Recogni- 
tion Day, July 21. 

Rocky MOUNTAIN CHAUTAUQUA, GLEN PARK, 
CoL.—July 15-August 5. Recognition Day, 
July 23. 

RouND LAKE, NEW YorRK.—July 27-August I5. 
Recognition Day, August Io. 

SILVER LAKE, NEW YorK.—July 7-August 
Recognition Day, August I. 

SOUTHERN OREGON CHAUTAUQUA, ASHLAND, OR. 
—July 8-17. Recognition Day, July 15. 

Spirit Lake, Iowa.—July 2-17. Recognition 
Day, July 6. r 

TABLE Rock, NEBRASKA.—July 1-14. Recogni- 
tion Day, July 11. 

VIROQUA, WISCONSIN.—August 16-20. 
tion Day, August 20. 

WaASECA, MINNESOTA.—July 3-23. 
Day, July 16. 

WATERLOO, Iowa.—June 25-July ro. 
Day, July ro. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
City, 
July 16. 

WINFIELD, KaANSAS.—June 
Day, June 19. 


Rec- 


Recogni- 
Recognition 
Recognition 


CHAUTAUQUA, OREGON 


Recognition Day, 


Or. — July 7-17. 


16-26. Recognition 








THE CHAUTAUQUA 


HE assured popularity of Chautauqua and 
the Chautauqua System of Education and 
the knowledge which the general public 
has of the development of the Chautauqua idea 


pret lude the necessity of a detailed account of the 


evolution from a Sunday-school assembly—a ses- 
sion combining biblical study with wholesome, 
healthful recreation—to a combined assembly and 
college including a broad system of popular enter- 
tainment and secular and religious instruction for 
the specialist as well as for the masses. The 
naturally advantageous location of the town of 
Chautauqua on the terraced slope of one of the 
wooded hills between which nestles the beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake is well known; the cool, exhila- 
rating climate and, in the midst of sylvan surround- 
ings, life 


narrow streets shadowed by the skyward towering 


the advantages of urban without the 
buildings have been enjoyed by thousands of 
people, old and young, from the humblest as well as 
the most exalted stations in life. 

As in all progressive towns, and in towns wholly 
dominated by conventionalism, there have been con- 
stant and rapid improvements in streets, buildings, 
lighting, and all conveniences which add to the 
enjoyment and pleasure of the multitude gathered 
there each year for equal physical and mental recre- 
ation and improvement. The beautiful and com- 
modious cottages erected in the past few years are 
in striking contrast to the rough board buildings of 
The 


the seventies. 
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an art gallery in which it is proposed to place a 
collection of copies of all the paintings of Christ 
Not the least 
evidence of the broad spirit and permanent charac- 


which have ever been produced. 


ter of Chautauqua is the erection of headquarters 
by the different religious denominations, one of the 
most commodious and 
attractive of which is that 
recently completed 


by 


the Baptist Society on 
Clark Avenue. 
The 


coming session at Chau- 


program for the 
tauqua, which continues 
from June 27 to August 
24, reveals the same gen- 
eral plan which has char- 
acterized them from the 
Full and 


have been 


beginning. THE REV. CHARLES AKED. 


varied as 
in 
the variety and interest which this one promises. 


those of previous years none have excelled 
In the long list of noted speakers are the names 
of 


George Adam Smith, of 


three prominent men of Great Britain, Dr. 
Free Church Col- 


lege, Glasgow, Scotland, Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, 


the 


of Wesleyan College, Richmond, England, and the 
Rev. Charles F. Aked of Liverpool, each of whom 
will deliver several lectures of popular interest, and 
it is expected that Chancellor John H. Vincent will 

be present during 





needs of the rapidly 
expanding work of 

have 
by the 


erection of halls, as- 


Chautauqua 
been met 
sembly rooms, audi- 
toriums, and college 
buildings, until the 
dotted 
and there with 


grounds are 


ces devoted to 
rapid advance- 


nt of 


varied 


Chautau- 
u's inter- 
sts. With other 
provements for 
S season it is an- 
ticipated that work 
the Hall of the Christ, 
jected by Bishop John H. Vincent, for the erec- 
on of 


eady 


will commence on pro- 


which most of the needed sum has al- 


been obtained. Its plan includes class 


rooms, memorial windows, a chapel, a library, and 


J-July. 


PIER AND LAKE FROM THE HOTEL TOWER, 


the entire season. 
Pedagogical topics 
are emphasized in 
the program for the 
summer and confer- 
ences of teachers 
and parents will be 
held in the interest 
of education. 
Lovers of music 
will more than ever 
delight in the ex- 
ceptionally strong 
provided 
The 


band 


program 


for them. or- 

chestra and 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. have been greatly 
strengthened and a 
number of the best soloists, both instrumental and 
vocal, have been engaged. A notable musical 
event will be the rendition of “ The Stabat Mater” 
by the grand chorus, soloists, and orchestra, under 


the direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer, on August 15. 





THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 
SEASON OF 1896. 


© 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK-—June 27 — 
August 24. Recognition Day, August 19. 

ACTON PARK, INDIANA.—July 28-August 15. Rec- 
ognition Day, August 5. 

ALABAMA CHAUTAUQUA, TALLADEGA, ALABAMA. 
—July 2-26. Recognition Day, July 14. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA.—June 14-28. Recognition 
Day, June 25. 

BLack HILLS CHAUTAUQUA, DEADWOOD, SOUTH 
DakoTaA.—For ten days the last of July. 
Recognition Day not fixed. 

CENTRAL NEW YorRK, TULLY LAKE, N. Y.---August 
14-28. Recognition Day, August 19. 

CLARION, STRATTONVILLE, PA.—June 17-July 1. 
Recognition Day, June 25. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASs.— 
July 14-24. Recognition Day, July 23. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, WILLIAMS GROVE, CuM- 
BERLAND County, Pa.—July 21-31. Recog- 
nition Day, July 24. 

DETROIT LAKE INTER-STATE, DETROIT, MICH.— 
July 21-30. Recognition Day, July 30. 

DeviL’s LAKE, NortH DAKOTA. — July 
Recognition Day, July 11. 

EPwWoRTH PARK, BETHESDA, O.— August 5-18. 
Recognition Day, August II. 

HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA, EAST EpPiNnG, N. H.—July 
27-August 15. Recognition Day, August 13. 

IsLAND PARK, ROME City, IND.—July 29-August 
12. Recognition Day, August 7. 

THE KENTUCKY CHAUTAUQUA, LEXINGTON, Ky. 
—June 30-July 10. Recognition Day, July 7. 

LAKESIDE, OHIO.—July 13-August 15. Recogni- 

tion Day, August I5. 

LANCASTER, OHIO.—July 29-August 6. 
tion Day, August 6. 

LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA.—July 13-23. 
tion Day, July 23. 

LonG PINE, NEBRASKA.—July 17-28. 
Day, July 20. 

LouISIANA CHAUTAUQUA, near Ruston, La.—July 
1-August 8. Recognition Day, August 5. 
MIDLAND CHAUTAUQUA, Des MoINEs, Iowa.— 

July 10-24. Recognition Day, July 24. 

MISSISSIPPI CHAUTAUQUA, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 
Miss.—July 16-26. Recognition Day, July 
23 

MissourR!I STATE CHAUTAUQUA, SEDALIA, Mo.— 
June 26—July 4. Recognition Day, July 3. 

MONONA LAKE, MADISON, WIs.— July 21-31. 
Recognition Day, July 29. 


I-13. 


Recogni- 
Recogni- 


Recognition 


THE MOUNTAIN CHAUTAUQUA, MOUNTAIN LAKE 
PARK, Mp.—August 5-25. Recognition Day, 
August 21. 

NEBRASKA CHAUTAUQUA, CRETE, NEB.—July 3- 
15. Recognition Day, July 13. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA, SOUTH FRAMING- 
HAM, MAss.—July 20-August 1. Recognition 
Day, July 30. 

NortH East GEorRGIA, DEMOREST, Ga. — July 
24-August 4. Recognition Day, July 3o. 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, ME. — 
July 28-August 15. Recognition Day, August 

II. 

OcEAN City, NEW JERSEY.—July 30 and 31. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 

OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY.—July 6-16. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 16. 

OCEAN PARK, MAINE.—July 27-August 7. 
ognition Day, August 6. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS.—June 15-26. Recognition Day, 
June 22. 

PACIFIC GROVE, MONTEREY, Co., CAL.—July 8-21. 
Recognition Day, July 14. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA, MT. GRETNA, PA.— 
July 8-August 6. Recognition Day, July 28. 

Rock RIVER, Dixon, ILL.—July 14-30. Recogni- 
tion Day, July 21. 

Rocky MouNTAIN CHAUTAUQUA, GLEN PARK, 
CoL.—July 15-August 5. Recognition Day, 
July 23. 

RounD LAKE, NEW YorRK.—July 27-August 15. 
Recognition Day, August Io. 

SILVER LAKE, NEW YorK.—July 7-August 28. 
Recognition Day, August I. 

SOUTHERN OREGON CHAUTAUQUA, ASHLAND, OR. 
—July 8-17. Recognition Day, July 15. 

Sprrir Lake, Iowa.—July Recognition 
Day, July 6. 

TABLE Rock, NEBRASKA.—July 
tion Day, July 11. 

VIROQUA, WISCONSIN.—August 16-20. 
tion Day, August 20. 

WaASECA, MINNESOTA.—July 3-23. 
Day, July 16. 

WATERLOO, IowaA.—June 25-July ro. 
Day, July to. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAUTAUQUA, 
City, Or.—July 7-17. Recognition Day, 
July 16. ; 

WINFIELD, 
Day, June 19 


Rec- 


2-17. 


° 
I-14. Recogni- 


Recogni- 
Recognition 
Recognition 


OREGON 


KANSAS.—June 16-26. Recognition 





THE CHAUTAUQUA 


HE assured popularity of Chautauqua and 

the Chautauqua System of Education and 

the knowledge which the general public 
has of the development of the Chautauqua idea 
preclude the necessity of a detailed account of the 
evolution from a Sunday-school assembly—a ses- 
sion combining biblical study with wholesome, 
healthful recreation—to a combined assembly and 
college including a broad system of popular enter- 
tainment and secular and religious instruction for 
The 


naturally advantageous location of the town of 


the specialist as well as for the masses. 
Chautauqua on the terraced slope of one of the 
wooded hills between which nestles the beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake is well known; the cool, exhila- 
rating climate and, in the midst of sylvan surround- 
ings, the advantages of urban life without the 
narrow streets shadowed by the skyward towering 
buildings have been enjoyed by thousands of 
people, old and young, from the humblest as well as 
the most exalted stations in life. 

As in all progressive towns, and in towns wholly 
dominated by conventionalism, there have been con- 
stant and rapid improvements in streets, buildings, 
lighting, and all conveniences which add to the 


enjoyment and pleasure of the multitude gathered 


there each year for equal physical and mental recre- 
ation and improvement. The beautiful and com- 
modious cottages erected in the past few years are 
in striking contrast to the rough board buildings of 


the seventies. The 


ASSEMBLY OF 1896. 


an art gallery in which it is proposed to place a 
collection of copies of all the paintings of Christ 
Not the least 


evidence of the broad spirit and permanent charac- 


which have ever been produced. 


ter of Chautauqua is the erection of headquarters 
by the different religious denominations, one of the 
most commodious and 
attractive of which is that 
completed by 
Society on 


recently 
the Baptist 
Clark Avenue. 

The program for the 
coming session at Chau- | 
tauqua, which continues 
from June 27 to August 
24, reveals the same gen- 
eral plan which has char- 
acterized them from the 


Full and 


been 


b eg inn ing THE REV, CHARLES AKED. 


varied as have 
those of previous years none have excelled in 
the variety and interest which this one promises. 
In the long list of noted speakers are the names 
of three prominent men of Great Britain, Dr. 
George Adam Smith, of the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, Scotland, Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, 
of Wesleyan College, Richmond, England, and the 
Rev. Charles F. Aked of Liverpool, each of whom 
will deliver several lectures of popular interest, and 
it is expected that Chancellor John H. Vincent will 


be present during 





needs of the rapidly 
expanding work of 
Chautauqua have 
by the 


erection of halls, as- 


been met 
sembly rooms, audi- 
toriums, and college 
buildings, until the 
grounds are dotted 
here and there with 
edifices devoted to 
the rapid advance- 
ment of Chautau- 
varied inter- 
With 


improvements 


qua’s 
ests. other 
for 
this season it is an- 
ticipated that work 
will commence on the Hall of the Christ, pro- 
jected by Bishop John H. Vincent, for the erec- 
of the al- 

Its plan 


tion of which most needed sum has 


ready been obtained. includes class 


rooms, memorial windows, a chapel, a library, and 


J-July. 


PIER AND LAKE FROM THE HOTEL TOWER, 


the entire season. 
Pedagogical topics 
are emphasized in 
the program for the 
summer and confer- 
ences of teachers 
and parents will be 
held in the interest 
of education. 

Lovers of music 
will more than ever 
delight in the ex- 
ceptionally strong 
provided 
The 


band 


program 


for them. or- 

chestra and 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. have been greatly 
strengthened and a 
number of the best soloists, both instrumental and 
vocal, have been engaged. A notable musical 
event will be the rendition of “The Stabat Mater” 
by the grand chorus, soloists, and orchestra, under 


the direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer, on August I5. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 

Tue large place in the Assembly program allotted 
to Sunday-school interests is a memorial to the 
parent idea from which has developed the broad 
plans which make for the social and spiritual culture 

of the people. With 
the increasing scope of 
the 
introduction of new de- 
there has 


Chautauqua and 


partments 
been no lessening of in- 
terest in the primal idea 
but rather a deepening 
and strengthening of it, 
keeping prominent the 
spiritual and religious, 
which form the basis of 


The 


Sunday-school Normal 


se, jeenee A. Bunt. the true education. 
work, the first of all the departments organized, now 
includes a four years’ course of study under the di- 
rection of specialists who by their lectures and thor- 
ough instruction in general biblical lit- 

erature in the plan and design of 
Sunday-school work can not but exert 

a broad, uplifting influence on this 

potent factor in the formation and 

development of the character of the 

youth of ourland. The Normal Class 
for Sunday-school teachers will aga‘n 
be ably conducted by Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut and at each session of his 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Bible Class 
one of the Sunday-school lessons for 
the current year, beginning with the 
lesson for September 6, will be studied. 
Throughout the entire course the ap- 
plication to religious instruction of the same peda- 
gogical laws which are followed by the most suc- 
cessful teachers in secular schools is recognized and 
made prominent by the discussion of topics relating 
to church pedagogy, and by lectures, biblical, relig- 
ious, and pedagogical, the great importance of the 
full codperation of all educational elements in so- 
ciety is emphasized. It is anticipated that upon 
the completion of the Hall of the Christ a new im- 
petus to biblical study will result from the con- 
templated courses of study relating to the life of 
Christ which under competent instructors will be 
in progress every day. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 

CIRCLE. 

SINCE the organization of the C. L. S.C. in 1878 
with an enrollment of 8,000 there has been a steady 
increase in its numbers and popularity, and by the 
thousands can be counted the homes made bright 
by the introduction into them of the uplifting and 
vivifying influence always emanating from the pe- 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY OF 1896. 


rusal of all literature which broadens the horizon of 
thought. 

According to a recent change made in the course 
it now includes studies in French and German 
history and literature as well as English and 
American. The readers for the coming year, 1896- 
7, will devote themselves to the study of French 
life and institutions, astronomy, and the history 
of Greek art and civilization. Among the new 
features incorporated in the general Assembly 
program for summer which 
thousands of C. L. S. C. graduates and members 
will have an interest is the C. L. S. C. Rallying 
Day, July 29, which will emphasize the beginning of 
C. L. S. C. activity at Chautauqua. The program 


the and one in 


for the day will be devoted entirely to the interests of 
the C. L. S. C. 
C. L. S. C. delegates the public exercises to be held 
in the amphitheater will be opened by addresses of 


After an informal reception to the 


welcome by Bishop Vincent andothers. These will 
be followed by an oration by the Rev. Dr. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus of Chicago and an illustrated lecture 
on “Old Greek Life” by Prof. John 
Williams White of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Prof. Shailer Mathews of 
the University of Chicago will lecture 
on the French Revolution. Among 
other attractions provided for the dele- 
gates expected from the local circles 
S. C. Council, C. L. S. C. 
songs by the choir, and the reports 
from the work in the various states. 
The program for the day, which will 
be one of the most profitable as well 


are aC. L. 


as interesting and inspiring to Circle 
workers, will close with a C. L. S. C. 
reception in the Hall of Philosophy. 
Arrangements have been made for courses of lec- 
tures during the Assembly on subjects which will 
supplement the C. L. S. C. work for the year and 
which will arouse in 
of the 
Circle an interest and 


the members 
enthusiasm that will 
bear fruit in the work 
during the year. The 
Round Tables to be 
held three days in the 
week and the daily 
Councils will be cen- 
On 
the day of days at 


ters of interest. 


Chautauqua, Recogni- 


DR. G. A. SMITH, 


tion Day, August 19, 

the Class of ’96 will be addressed by one of America’s 
great educators, President Charles Eliot of Harvard 
University, after which comes the distribution of di- 
plomas, followed in the evening by a C. L. S. C. rally. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


gram suited to his tastes. A little study will reveal the fact that there are courses of lectures 

in art and literature, five being devoted to Shakespeare with readings by four prominent readers 
who will render eight of his dramas; other courses are on biblical, religious, historical, biographical, and 
pedagogical subjects by those who have made special progress along particularlines. Many timely topics 
of general and popular interest are found on the program, prominence being given to municipal reform, 
which will be discussed by men whose names have been closely connected with such work. Interspersed 
with the lectures and discussions are miscellaneous entertainments such as concerts, picture-plays, leger- 
demain performances, contests in spelling and pronunciation, the feast of lanterns, the illuminated fleet, 


] Dean ssi indeed to please must be that one who can find nothing in the following detailed pro- 


and many others calculated to amuse, entertain, and instruct the diverse tastes of the vast audiences. 


THE DAILY 


Saturday, June 27. 


A. M. 11:00—Organ Recital: Mr, I. V. Flagler. 
P, M. 3:00—Opening Exercises of the Season of 
1896, Addresses by President Mil- 
ler, Chancellor Vincent, and others. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘The Prologue to the Can- 
terbury Tales; or, Social Life in the 
XIVth Century.” Mrs. P. L. Me- 
Clintock. 
8:00—Readings: ‘‘The Wandering Min- 
strel.” Miss Virginia Culbertson. 
Songs; Sylvian Quartet. 


Sunday, June 28. 


A, M, 11:00—Morning Service. Sermon, 
P. M. 3:00——General Session of the various young 
people’s clubs, 

«*  3:30—Separate Meetings of clubs for the 
study of the Sunday-school lesson; 
ethical addresses, etc.; classes for 
adults, 

5:00—C, L, S. C, Vesper Service, 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, June 29. 


A. M, 11:00—Musical Lecture: ‘The Composers 
of the Classical Period of Music: 
Bach and Handel,” a. 4. F5 
Flagler. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: 
cent, 
“ 5:00—Lecture; “The Epics of Ancient 
India.”” Miss Clementine Bacheler. 
- 8:00o—Readings: “The Pedagogue and 
the Poet.” Miss Virginia Cul- 
bertson. 


Tuesday, June 30. 


2:00—Lecture: ‘The Old Popular Poetry.” 
Readings from the English Ballads. 
Prof. W. D. McClintock. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘“‘ The Sanskrit Drama,” il- 
lustrated by readings from Sakuntata 
or The Fatal Ring. Miss Bacheler. 

8:00—“The Anti-Saloon Movement.” Rev. 
Howard H. Russell. 


Wednesday, July 1. 


A. M. 11:00--Musical Lecture: ‘‘ Haydn 
Mozart.”” Mr. I. V. Flagler. 


Bishop John H. Vin- 


and 


SCHEDULE. 


P, M. 2:3c—Readings: Prologue: ‘ Before the 
Play.” Miss Virginia Culbertson. 
Songs: Sylvian Quartet. 
5:00—Lecture: “The Iliad of Persia.” 
Miss Clementine Bacheler. 
7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings. 
8:00—Address: “Frederick Douglass, the 
Sage of Anacostia.” Prof. /. W. E. 
Bowen, 
Thursday, July 2. 
A, M. 11:00—Lecture ; “The Modern Popular Poet- 
ry. Burnsand Riley.” Prof. W.D. 
McClintock. 
5:00—Lecture: “A Group of Persian 
Poets.’ Miss Clementine Bacheler. 
- 7:00—Epworth League Prayer Meeting. 
P. M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘The 


Napoleon and His Times,” I, 
W. J. Tilly. 


First 
Rev. 


THE ARCADE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Friday, July 3. 
A. M. 11:00—Musical Lecture; “ Ludwig von Bee- 
thoven.” Mr. J. V. Flagler. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘The Art of Jane Austin,” 
Mrs. P.L. McClintock. 
” 5:00—Lecture: ‘A Study in Comparative 
Literature, or India and Persia, 
Ancientand Modern.” Miss Bacheler. 
7:00—Christian Endeavor Prayer Meeting. 
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P. M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘‘ The 
Napoleon and His Times,” II. Rev, 
W. J. Tilly. 
Saturday, July 4. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
. I1:00—Patriotic Concert, 
. 2:30—Patriotic Address: Rev. Frank Crane. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture ; 
ton is doing for the Negro and Indian 
Youth.” A, B. Turner. 
9:30—Fireworks, 
Sunday, July 5. 
. 11:00—Morning Service. 
Frank Crane. 
. 3:co—General Session of the various young 
people’s clubs, 
3:30—Separate Meetings of clubs for the 
study of the Sunday-school lesson ; 
ethical addresses, etc. 
5:00—C, L. S, C, Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, July 6. 
. 10:00—Musical Lecture: 
Lyric Composer.” 
Flagler. 
11:00—Lecture : 
S Jordan. 


Rev. 


Sermen: 


‘Rossini, the 
Mr. I. V. 


“ Agassiz.’ Pres. David 





First 


“What Hamp- 
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P. M. 3:00—Concert: Sylvian Quartet, Mrs. 
Backus-Behr and Mr, Flagler. 

5:00—Lecture: “The Development of One’s 
Literary Taste.” Prof. W. D. Mc- 
Clintock. 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: 
French Republic.” 
Bolton. 
Wednesday, July 8. 

A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “ Balzac,’’ 

Vincent. 

P, M. 2:30—Reading: ‘*The Taming of the Shrew.” 
Mr. Hannibal A. Williams. 
5:00—Lecture: “A Theologian’s Thoughts 

on Evolution: I., As Taught by 
Darwin and Wailace.” Dr. Joseph 
Agar Beet. 
7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘‘The Four 
Napoleons.” Mr. C. £. Bolton. 
Thursday, July 9. 
A, M. I1:co—Lecture: ‘“ George 
Leon H. Vincent. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “A Theologian’s Thoughts 
on Evolution: II,, As Taught by 
Herbert Spencer,’’ Dr. Joseph Agar 
Beet. 


“ 


‘Paris and the 
mY € &. 


Mr. Leon H. 


“ 


Sand.” Mr. 











i. 





A VIEW. OF THE SOUTH SHORE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


P, M. 3:00—Lecture : “Self-expression and 
Health” Mrs. E. M. Bishop. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘Color Applied to Exterior 
Decoration,”” Mrs. Mary McAr- 
thur Tuttle. 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘* White 
Wonders.” Mr.C. £. Bolton. 

Tuesday, July 7. 


A, M. 11:00—Lecture: Evolution: 
and What it is not,” 
S. Jordan. 


“ 


City 


What it is 
Pres. David 


A, M, 11:00—Lecture : 


P. M. 3:00-—Lecture: 


P. M. 5:00—Lecture: ‘Swedenborg’s Contribu- 
tion to Faith.” Rev. L. D. Mercer. 

7:00—Epworth League Prayer Meeting. 

8:00—Reading: ‘“ King Henry IV.” (Part 
1.) Mr. Hannibal Williams. 

Friday, July ro. 

“Victor Hugo.” 

Leon H. Vincent. 

“ Evolution and the Chris- 

tian Faith.” Rev. Joseph Agar 

Beet. 


Mr. 
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P. M. 5:00—Lecture: ‘‘Swedenborg’s Contribu- 
tion to Biblical Interpretation.’’ Rev. 
L. D. Mercer. 

7:00—Christian Endeavor Prayer Meeting. 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘Modern Ameri- 
can Painters.’ Mr. A. 7. Van 


Laer. 











rHE PIER HOUSE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Saturday, July rr. 

A. M, 11:00—Opening Exercises of the Collegiate 
Department. Address by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

2:30—Concert: Chorus, orchestra, Mrs. 
Ella Backus-Behr, pianisi; Mr. 
I. V. Flagler, organist. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘ Swedenborg’s Contribu- 
tion to Philosophy.” Rev. L. D. 
Mercer. 
7:45—Reading : 
HT, Clark. 
g:00—Reception for Instructors and Students 
of the Collegiate Department. 
Sunday, July 12. 
M. 9:00—Bible Study: ‘‘ The Ninetieth Psalm.” 
Dr. William R, Harper. 
« 11:00—Morning Service. Sermon ; 
E.. Benj. Andrews. 
. 3:00—General Session of the various young 
people’s clubs, 
3:30—Separate Meetings of clubs for the 
study of the Sunday school lesson; 
ethical addresses, etc.; classes for 
adults. 
5:00—C,. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


P.. Mt. 


“King Lear.” Mr. S. 


Dr. 
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P. M, 8:00—Thirteenth Annual Meeting of National 
Association of Principals of Methodist 
Seminaries. 
Monday, July 13. 

. I11:00—Lecture: “The Future of Political 
Liberalism.” Dr. E#. Benj. An- 
drews. 

- 3:00—Lecture : 
cution,”’ 


‘“‘The Meaning of Elo- 

Mr. S. H. Clark. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Imagination in Edu- 
cation,” I. Prof. John Dewey. 
8:0o—lIllustrated Lecture: ‘* Millet.’” Prof. 
Chas. Sprague Smith. 
Tuesday, July 14. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘ Higher Education.’’ Dr. 
E. Benj, Andrews. 
3:00—Lecture: “Hebrew Poetry: The 
Race.” Prof Geo. A. Smith. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘* The Imagination in Edu- 
cation,’ II. Prof. John Dewey. 
8:00—Prize Spelling Match, 
Wednesday, July 15. 

. 10:00—Musical Lecture: ‘‘The Composers 
of the Romantic Period of Music: 
Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn.”’ 
Mr. I, V. Flagler. 

11:00 —Lecture: “ Public School Education,” 
I. Dr. EZ. Benj. Andrews. 

2:30 Entertainment: Ransom and Robertson, 

5.00—Lecture: ‘‘Hebrew Poetry: The 
Language and Rhythms, Prof. Geo, 
A, Smith. 

7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings, 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture; “Corot.” Prof. 
Chas, Sprague Smith. 


Thursday, July 16. 
. I11:00—Lecture: ‘ Public School Education,” 
II, Dr. £, Benj. Andrews, 
3:00—Lecture; “Hebrew Poetry: The 
Poetry of Nature; the Mythology.” 
Prof. Geo. A. Smith. 
5:00—Lecture: “The Song of Roland.’ 
Prof. Charles Sprague Smith. 
7:00—Epworth League Prayer Meeting. 
8:00—Concert: Tyrolean Troubadours. 
SleightofHand: Mr. E. R. Ransom. 
Friday, July 17. 

. I1:;oo—Lecture: “ The Revived Interest in 
Religion” Dr. £. Benj. An- 
drews. 

P. M. 3:00—Lecture; ‘“ Hebrew Poetry: The Easy 
National Poetry.” Prof. Geo, A. Smith. 





A GROUP OF BEGINNERS 


N THE BICYCLE SCHOOL, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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P. M. 5:00—Address : 
People to Public Education,” 
Chas. R. Skinner. 
7:00—Christian Endeavor Prayer Meeting. 
8:00— Illustrated Lecture : ‘ Rousseau,” 
Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith 
* Saturday, July 18. 
A. M. to:00o—Lecture: “Love Thyself.” 


Supt. 


Mrs. 


Emily M. Bishop. 
“ Hebrew Poetry: David, 
Prof. Geo. A. 


“ ~11:00—Lecture: 
Fact and Question.” 
Smith. 














A SCENE ON CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


2:00—Entertainment: Rodertson, Ransom, 
and Tyrolean Troubadours. 
5:00—Lecture: Corneille’s‘‘ Le Cid.” Prof. 
Chas. Sprague Smith. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “ Barye.”” Prof. 
Chas. Sprague Snith. 
Sunday, July Ig. 
g:00—Bible Study: ‘‘ The 
Chapter of Isaiah.” 
Harper. 
11:00—Morning Service. Sermon: 
George Adam Smith. 
3:00—General Session of the various young 
people’s clubs. 
3:30—Separate Meetings of clubs for the study 
of the Sunday-school lessons; ethical 
addresses, etc.; classes for adults, 
5:00—C, L. S. C. Vesper Service, 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, July 20. 
. I1:00—Lecture: ‘Evolution of the Modern 
City.” Dr. Amos P. Wilder. 
3:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Hebrew Poetry: Our 
Mother of Sorrows.” Prof. Geo. A. 
Smith, 
5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Codperation of Home 
and School: School Administration,” 
Prof. W. L. Bryan. 
8:00—Concert : Zyrolean Troubadours. 
Tuesday, July 21. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Municipal 
tion.” Dr. Amos P. Wilder. 
P.M. 3:00—Lecture: “The Codperation of Home 
and School: MHealth of Teachers 
and Children,’’ I, Prof. W. L. 
Bryan, 


Fifty-third 
Dr. W. R. 


Dr. 


A. M. Administra- 


A. M. 


“ 


A.M. 


A. M. 
P. M. 


A. M. 
?.. 2%, 
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. “The Relation of the P. M. 5:00—Address: 


« The Vital Element in the 
Work of Teaching.” Supt. F. 
Treudley. 

8:00—Entertainment: Wr. E. P. Ransom 
and the Tyrolean Troubadours. 
Wednesday, July 22. 


10:00—Musical Lecture; ‘‘ Frederick Chop- 
in.” Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘Some Municipal Evils 
and Remedies.” Dr. Amos P. 
Wilder, 
2:30—Concert: Chorus, orchestra, Mr. 
Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist; Mr. 
Bernhard Listemann, violinist ; 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist. 
4:00—Lecture: “The Codperation of the 
Home and _ School: Health of 
Teachers and Children,” II. Prof. 
W.L. Bryan. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘The Roentgen Rays” 
(with experiments). Prof. Leslie 
HI. Ingham. 
7:00— Denominational Prayer Meetings. 
8:00—lllustrated Lecture: ‘‘A Wonderful 
Structure.” Prof: 7. H. Dins- 
more. 
Thursday, July 23. 
I1:oo—Lecture: ‘‘ Foreign Cities.’ 
Amos P. Wilder. 
3:00—Lecture: ‘“Codperation of Home and 
School: The Educational Efficiency 
of the School,” I. Prof. W. L. 
Bryan, 
4:00—Lecture: ‘Stories for Children.” 
Prof. W. D. McClintock. 
5:00—Address: “ Self-Culture as a Condi- 
tion for the Culture of Others,” 
Supt. F. Treudley. 
7:00—Epworth League Prayer Meeting. 
8:00—Entertainment: Greek statue poses 
and tableaux, 
Friday, July 24. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘ Municipal Reform,” Dr, 
Amos P. Wilder, 
3:00—Lecture : “ The Codperation of Home 
and School: The Educational Effi- 
ciency of the School,’’ II. Prof. 
W. L. Bryan. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Glimpses of Old Southern 
Life and Humor,” Prof. W. M. 
Baskerville, 
7:00—Christian Endeavor Prayer Meeting. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘A Visit to 
Other Worlds.’”” Prof. 7. H. Dins- 
more, 
Saturday, July 25. 
11:00—Address: ‘ Municipal Government.” 
Hon, H. S. Pingree. 
2:30—Concert: Chorus, orchestra, Miss 
Eugenia Lessler, soprano; Miss 
Lavinia Hawley, alto; Mr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood, pianist; Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann, violinist ; Mr. Tom 
Ward, tenor; Mr. Sprague Kerr, 
bass. 
5:00—Lecture: “The Religious and Ethical 
Ideas of the Aineid.” Prof. A. M. 
Wilson. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture : 
the Age of a Continent.” 
ard E, Dodge. 


Dr. 


‘* How to Read 
Mr. Rich- 
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Sunday, July 26. A.M. 11:00—Public Exercises. Address of welcome 


A.M. 9:00—Bible Study; “The Wisdom of and short speeches by C, L. S.C. 


Proverbs.” Dr, W. R. Harper. delegates. 
“  11:00—Morning Service, Tate y* F, P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘‘Oliver Cromwell.” Dr. 


W. Gunsaulus. F. W. Gunsaulus. 


P, M. 3:00—G 1 i f th i u 5:00—Lecture; ‘The Constitutional Mon- 
3 er i a alae acti le tates archy.” Prof. Shailer Mathews. 


P, M. 3:30—Separate Meetings of clubs for the 7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings. 
study of the Sunday-school lessons ; 8:00—IIlustrated Lecture: “Old Greek 
ethical addresses, etc. Life: Home Life.” Prof. John 
5:00—C, L, S. C, Vesper Service. Williams White. ae: 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 9:30—General C, L, S, C, Reception in the 
M Hall of Philosophy. 
onday, July 27. 
A. M, 11:00—Lecture: ‘* The Larger Christianity,” Thursday, July 30. 
Dr, Levi Gilbert, A, M, 11:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Puritan in England 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “Old Greek Life: In- and America,” Rev. S. Parkes 
troduction,” Prof. John Williams Cadman. 
White. P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Dress for Health and 
4:00—Address: ‘ Household Science in Beauty.” Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller. 
Our Agricultural Colleges.” Prof. 5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Reign of Terror,” 
Nellie S. Kedzie, Prof. Shailer Mathews. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘France at the Outbreak 7:00—Epworth League Prayer Meeting. 
of the Revolution.” Prof. Shailer 8:00—IIlustrated Lecture; ‘Old Greek 
Mathews. Life: Dress.” Prof. John Williams 
8.00—Prize Pronunciation Match, White, 
Tuesday, July 28. Friday, July 31. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “ Life: A Blind Alley ora A M. 11:00—Lecture: “Macaulay.” Rev. S, 
Thoroughfare,” Dr. Levi Gilbert. Parkes Cadman. 


A GYMNASTIC CLASS AT THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN THE AMPHITHEATER, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘‘Savonarola.” Dr. 7. W. P. M. 3:00—Conference on ‘‘ The Furnishing and 

Gunsaulus. Decorating of a Model Home,” 

“ 4:00—Lecture: “Our Own Nature.” Mrs. e 4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Great Poem of the 
Emily. M., Bishop. Spiritual Life.’’ Prof. W.D. McClintock, 

™ 5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Attempts at Constitutional P. M. 5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Military Monarchy.” 
Reform.” Prof, Shailer Mathews. Prof. Shailer Mathews, 

- 8:00—Illustrated Lecture; “Old Greek i 7:00—Christian Endeavor Prayer Meeting. 
Life: The Home.” Prof. John “  8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Old Greek 
Williams White. Life: Death and Burial.” Prof. White. 


Wednesday, July 29. eo Seomtes — I. nal 
. M. 9:00—Woman’s issionary Conference: 
C. L. S.C, RALLYING DAY. “The Office of the Holy Spirit in 


A.M. 9:30—Reception in C, L, S, C, Hall. Missionary Work.” 
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A. M. 1!:00—Lecture: “A Trip to Greenland.’”’? A.M. 11:00—Lecture: ‘‘Eight Hundred Miles 
Prof. R. D. Salisbury. over Iceland on Horseback.” Miss 
P. M. 2:30—Address: “The Negro Problem in Jessie Ackerman, 
° the Black Belt of the South.’’ Rev. P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “ The Reformation of Drunk- 
Booker T. Washington. ards.” Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
4:00—General Conference: ‘Review ofa 4:00—General Missionary Conference: 
Decade of Missionary Work,’’ “Some Newer Forms of Missionary 
5:00—Conference on “ The Provision of Food Work,”’ 
fora Typical American Family.” A/Zss 4:00—Interpretative Recital: ‘ Mark An- 
Anna Barrows and others. tony’s Oration.” Mr. S. H. Clark. 
8:00—Reading: ‘Julius Cesar,” Mr. 5:00—Lecture: ‘‘A Group of Educational 
S. H. Clark. Philosophers: Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
“ Froebel.” Pres. W. L. Hervey. 
PO oneal Cincticiiadas 8:00—lIllustrated Lecture: ‘ Armenia, the 
: “Bri <i a Martyr Race ot the Nineteenth Cen- 
riet Words from Missionaries, tose.” Rev. Fredevrich Devi 
9:00—Bible Study: ‘ The Second Psalm.” ya “ — 
Dr. W.R. Harper. tourer 
“ 11:00—Morning Service, Sermon: ev. Tuesday, August 4, 
George A. Gordon, . M. g:oo—Woman’s Missionary Conference. 
P. M. 3:00—General Session of the various young ** The Outlook : Whatis the Church’s 
people’s clubs, Hope ?”’ 
” 3:30—Separate Meetings of clubs for the 11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ More Light.’”” Dr. /. 
study of the Sunday-school lesson ; M. Buckley, 
ethical addresses, etc.; classes for P. M. 3:00—Grand Concert: J/iss Marie Decca, 
adults. soprano; Mrs. J. Otis Huff, contralto; 








MILLER PARK, NEAR THE PIER, CHAUTAUQUA, N. 


4:00—General Missionary Conference: Mr. Whitney Tew, basso; Mr. 
** Brief Words from Missionaries,”’ Homer Moore, baritone; Mr. Harry 
5:00—C, L. S. C. Vesper Service. Fellows, tenor; Mr. W. H. Sher- 
7:30—Anniversary Chautauqua Missionary wood, Mr. Bernhard Listemann, Mr. 
Institute. Address: Rev. George W. I. V. Flagler, chorus, and orchestra, 
Knox. . M. 4:00o—General Missionary Conference: 
Mond A . “How to Increase the Interest of 
aneey, SUGee >- Ministers and People in Missions.” 
g:00—Woman’s Missionary Conference: 4:10—* The Digestion of Food and Con- 
“Best Use of Missionary Literature ; ditions which Affect or Modify Diges- 
Examples,” tion.” Prof. Thos. Grant Allen. 
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P, M. 5:00—“Ends and Means in Modern School 
Keeping.” Pres. W. L. Hervey. 
8:00—“ Old First Night.’? Anniversary of 
the opening of the original Assembly, 
Short addresses, songs, etc. 
9g.00—Fireworks. 
Wednesday, August 5. 
Ww.C, T, U. DAY. 

A, M. 11:00—Lecture; ‘‘A Tale of Travel through 
the Orient.” Miss Jesste Ackerman, 

2:00—Platform Meeting. Addresses by Wr, 
John G. Wooley (“Christian Citizen- 
ship”), Mrs. Mary T, Burt,and Miss 
Agnes Slack. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘The Relation of Social 
Problems to Education.’’ Prof. W. 
L. Hervey. 

7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings, 

8:00—Readings from Three Americans : 
Mary Wilkins, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Richard Harding Davis. Mss /da 
Benfey. 
Thursday, August 6. 

. M. 10:00—Musical Lecture: “ The Influence of 
Richard Wagner on the Develop- 
ment of Music.” Mr. J. V. Flagler. 

“  y1:00—Lecture: ‘Three Typical Ameri- 
cans,” Dr. J. M. Buckley. 

. M. 1:30—C. L. S. C. Council. 

. 3:00—Reading: “ Adam Bede.”’ 
Benfjey. 

4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘*The Nutritive Value of 

the Commoner Food Materials.’ 

Prof. Thos. Grant Allen, . ™. 
7:00—Epworth League Prayer Meeting. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘A Woman's 

Life in Greenland.” Mrs. R. £. 

Peary. 

Friday, August 7. 

. M, 11:00—Question Box. Dr. /. M. Buckley. 

. M. 3:00—Readings: “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” Moliére. Miss /da Benjfev. p wy 

4:00—C, L, S. C, Class Meeting. or 
5:00—Lecture: “What Shall Children re 

Read?” Prof. F. 7. Baker, ia 
7:00—Christian Endeavor Prayer Meeting. 
$:00o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘Dutch Paint- 

ers”’ Mr. A. T, Van Laer. 


P. 


Miss Ida A.M. 


“ce 


“e 
“ 


“ 


A. M. 


Pr. M. 








P. M. 
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2:30—Grand Concert: Miss Marie Decca, 
soprano,» Mrs. J. Otis Huff, contralto, 
Mr. Whitney Tew, basso; Mr. Homer 
Moore, baritone; Mr. Harry Fellows, 
tenor; Mr. W. H. Sherwood, Mr. 
Bernhard Listemann, Mr. J. V. 
Flagler, chorus, and orchestra. 

5:00—Lecture;: “Greek Theory and Prac- 
tice of Education.” Prof. W. W. 
Bishop. 

8:00—Entertainment : 
and tableaux, 


Greek statue poses 
. 


’ 


‘IN WADING,” CHAUTAUQUA, N., Y. 


Sunday, August 9. 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY. 
9:00—Bible Study: ‘ The Prince of Peace,’” 
Dr. W. R. Harper. 
11:00—Morning Service. 
Chas. F. Aked. 
2:00—Memorial Exercises. 
parent ‘i Usual Exercises, 
5:00—C, L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
8:00—Sacred Concert. 
Monday, August 10 
11;00—Lecture : “ Ethical Theory and the 
Social Questions,”” Prof. F, G. Pea- 
body. 
3:00—Reading: “The Antigone of Sopho- 
cles.” Mr. George Riddle. 
4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table, 
5:00—Lecture: ‘Alfred Tennyson."’ Prof, 
W, M. Baskerville, 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: 
Robarts Harper. 
Tuesday, August rr. 


Sermon: fev, 


“Paris.” Mr. 


. I11:00—Lecture: ‘“‘ The Ethics of the Family,’’ 


SCENE ON THE NORTH LAKE SHORE, CHAUTAUQL 
Saturday, August 8. 

A.M, 11:00—Lecture: “ Political Problems and 
Progress in Great Britain.” Rev, 
Chas. F, Aked. 


Prof F. G. Peabody. 
1:30—C. L, S, C, Council. 
3:00—Lecture: “The Call of the Twen- 
tieth Century.”” Rev. Chas. Aked. 
4:00—Readings from the Poems of Sidney 
Lanier, Mrs. Mary D. Lanier. 
5:00—C. L, S, C, Class Meetings. 
8:00—Readings from Dickens. Mr. George 
Riddle, 
Wednesday, August 12. 
GRANGE DAY. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Ethics of Charity.’ 
Prof. F. G. Peabody. 
1:30—C, L. S. C. Council, 
2:30—Address: “The Farmer’s Contribu- 
tions to Society.’” Hon. C. G. Luce. 
4:00—C, L.S. C. Round Table. 
5:00—Reading: ‘Othello, the Moor of 
Venice,” Mr. George Riddle, 
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P. M. 


“ 


A. M, 11:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Ethics of the Labor 


P, M. 


P. M. 


A. M. 


P. M. 


“ 
“e 


“ 
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7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: 


Thursday, August 13. 


Question,” Prof. F. G. Peabody. 


1:30—C. LS. C. Council, 


A CHAUTAUQUA CREEK. 


2:30—Grand Concert: Miss Marie Decca, 
Mrs. J. Otis Huff, Mr. Whitney Tew, 
Mr. Homer Moore; Mr. Harry Fel- 
lows, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Listemann, 
Mr. Flagler, chorus, and orchestra. 

4:00 —C, L. S. C. Round Table. 

5:00—Readings from the Poems of Sidney 
Lanier. Mrs. Mary D. Lanier, 

7:00—Procession of S. S. Normal Alumni. 

7:30—Anniversary of Chautauqua Normal 
Alumni, 

8:00—Reading: ‘Lucrezia Borgia.” Mr. 
George Riddle. 

9:30—Illuminated Fleet. 

Friday, August 14. 

11:00—Lecture: ‘“ The Correlation of the 
Social Questions,” Prof. F.G.Peabody. 

1:30—C, L. S, C, Council, 

3:00—Reading: ‘‘ The Fool’s Revenge.” 
Mr. George Riddle, 

4:00—Lecture: *‘ Man—Whatis He?’’ Dr. 
H, H. Moore. 

5:00—C. L. S. C. Class Meetings, 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘Monte Carlo.’’ 
Mr, Robarts Harper. 


Saturday, August 15. 


A, M. 11:00—Lecture: “ Shakespeare’s Cradle and 


P, M. 


School Satchel.” 
Sprague. 

2:30— Entertainment: Readings by J/. 
George Riddle; music, vocal and in- 
strumental, 

5:00—Lecture: “God in Nature, or God 
and Nature; Which?” Dr, H. H. 
Moore. 

8:00—Concert: The “ Stabat Mater” 
will be given by Miss Decca, Mrs. 
Huff, Mr. Tew, Mr. Moore, Mr 
Fellows, chorus and orchestra under 
the direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer. 


Prof. Homer B. 


A. M, 11:00—Recognition 


A, M. 11:00—Lecture: 


Sunday, August 16, 


, “Under the A.M. g:00—Bible Study: ‘‘The Decalogue,” 
French Flag,” Mr. Robarts Harper. 


Dr. W. R. Harper. 
11:00 —Morning Service, Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon: Chancellor John H, Vincent. 
3:00— 


:30— Usual Services. 


P. M. 5:00—C. L.S.C. Vesper Service. 
“« _-7:30—Sacred Song Service. 
8:00—Address: “The History of 
the English Bible.” Prof. 
F. KX. Sanders. 


Monday. August 17. 


. Ir:o0o—Lecture; ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Wedding Ring and Fer- 
ule.” Prof. Sprague. 
1:30—C, L. S. C. Council, 
2:30—Grand Concert : Chorus, or 
chestra, and soloists, 
4:00—C. L. S, C, Round Table. 
5:00—Lecture: “The Higher 
Realism.” Dr, EZ. H. 
Lewis. 

8:00—Monologue: ‘‘ Lord Chum- 
ley.” Mr. Leland Powers. 


Tuesday, August 18. 
A. M. t0:00—Musical Lecture: ‘ What 
Is Church Music?” JM. 
I, V. Flagler, 
“«  .1:00—Lecture: ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Matchlock and Sword,”’ Prof. Homer 
B. Sprague. 
1:30—C, L. S. C. Council. 
3:00—Monologue: “Twelfth Night.’’ J/. 
Leland Powers. 


P. M. 4:00—Lecture: “ Religious Forces in Na- 


ture.” Dr. D. A. McClenahan. 
Zones L. S. C. Class Meetings. 
:00—Promenade Concert and Feast of Lan- 
terns, 


Wednesday, August 19g. 
RECOGNITION DAY. 


Day Address _ before 
C. L. S, C. Class of 1896 by Pres, 
Charles Eliot. 

2:00—Distribution of Certificates. 

7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings. 

8:00—C. L. S. C. Rally. Short speeches, 
songs, readings, etc, 

Thursday, August 20. 

‘‘Shakespeare’s Pen and 
Pencil.”’ Prof Homer B. Sprague. 

1:30—C, L. S. C. Council, 

3:00—Lecture: “ Wit and Humor.’ Yon. 
Wallace Bruce. 

4:00—C, L. S. C, Round Table. 

5:00—Lecture : ‘ The Education of Moses,’’ 
Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh, 

7:00—Epworth League Prayer Meeting. 
8:00—Monologue: ‘David Copperfield.’’ 
Mr, Leland Powers. 


Friday, August 21. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY. 


9:00—Procession of Young People’s Clubs. 

9:30—Public Session of Young People’s So- 
cieties, 

11:00—Lecture : 
Scepter.”’ 


“‘Shakespeare’s Wand and 
Prof. Homer B. Sprague. 
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P, M. 2:00—Annual Exhibition of 
Classes. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘Scotch Ballads and Lyr- 
ics."’ Hon, Wallace Bruce. 
5:00—C, L. S. C, Class Meetings. 
7:00—Christian Endeavor Prayer Meeting. 
8:00—Camp Fire of Chautauqua County 
Veteran Union. 
Saturday, August 22. 
GRAND ARMY DAY, 
A. M, 11:00—Patriotic Concert. 
P. M. 2:30—Platform Meeting Address: Col. Rus- 
sell H, Conwell, 
4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ English Ballads and Lyr- 
ics.”’ Hon, Wallace Bruce. 
8:00—Picture-Play: “ A Capital Courtship.” 
Mr, Alexander Black. 


Gymnasium 


“ 


5°07 


Sunday, August 23. 


11:00—Morning Service. Sermon: 
Russell H. Conwell, 


Usual Services, 


A, M, Rev, 


P. M. 


“ 


3:00— 
3:30— 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, August 24. 


11:00—Lecture; ‘‘The Way to Arcady,” 
Mrs. P. L. McClintock, 
3:00—Lecture: Rev. Russell H. Cenwell. 
4:00—C, L, S, C, Round Table. 
5:00—Lecture: “American Ballads 
Lyrics.” Hon, Wallace Bruce. 
8:00—Picture-Play: ‘“ Miss Jerry.” 
Alexander Black. 
9:30—Closing Exercises Season of 1896. 


“ 


“ 


ee 


and 


Mr. 








MEMBERS OF THE KINDERGARTEN OUT FOR 


THE 


Sermons. 


July 5, Rev. Frank Crane. 

July 12, Pres. EK. Benj. Andrews. 

July 19, Dr. George Adam Smith. 

July 26, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

August 2, Rev. George A. Gordon, 

August 9, Rev. Charles F. Aked. 

August 16, Bishop John H. Vincent. 

August 23, Rev. Russell H, Conwell, 

Courses of Lectures. 

The Homes of Authors. Mr, E. G. Hubbard, June 
29-July 2. 

Sanskrit Literature. Miss Clementine Bacheler, 
June 29-July 3 

Prof. W. D. 


; cClintock, June 30-July 6. 


A ‘*STRAW RIDE,”’ CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED PROGRAM. 


The Bible and Evolution. Dr. Jos, Agar Beet, 
July 7-10. 
<= French Authors. Leon H, Vincent, July 

10, 

— Masterpieces. Dr. W. R. Harper, July 
12-16. 

CoGperation of Home and School. Prof. W. L. 
Bryan, July 13-17. 

Present Day Problems, Dr. E. Benj. Andrews, 
July 13-17. 

The Barbizon School of Artists, Chas, Sprague 
Smith, July 13-18. 

Prof. George Adam Smith, July 20-24. 

Municipal Government in the United States, Dr. 
Amos P. Wilder, July 20-24. 

Old Greek Life. John Williams White, July 27-31. 
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The French Revolution and the First Empire. 
Prof, Shailer Mathews, July 27-31. 

Educational Ideas and Aims. Pres. W. L. Hervey, 
August 3-5. 

Social Ethics. Prof. F. G. Peabody, August 10-14. 

Modern France, Robarts Harper, August 10-14. 

Shakespeare, Prof. Homer B, Sprague, August 
15-21. 

Literature and Art. 


The Epics of Ancient India. Miss Clementine 
Bacheler, June 29. 

The Sanskrit Drama. Miss Clementine Bacheler, 
June 30. 

The Iliad of Persia. 
july 1. 

A Group of Persian Poets. 
Bacheler, July 2. 


Miss Clementine Bacheler, 


Miss Clementine 





PALESTINE AVENUE, LOOKING TOWARD 

India and Persia ; Ancient and Modern Literature 
Compared. Miss Clementine Bacheler, July 3. 

Modern American Painters. Mr. A. T. Van Laer, 
July ro. 

Color Applied to Exterior Decoration, Mrs. Mary 
McArthur Tuttle, July 6. 

The Art of Jane Austin, 
July 3. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Mrs. P. 
L.. McClintock, July 7. 

Balzac. Leon H. Vincent, July 8. 

George Sand. Leon H. Vincent, July 9. 

Victor Hugo. Leon H. Vincent, July ro. 

Modern American Painters. Mr. A. T. Van Laer, 
july 10, 


Mrs, P. L. McClintock, 


THE PIER HOUSE, 
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“Le Cid.”? Chas. Sprague Smith, July 18. 
Millet. (Illustrated). Prof. Chas, Sprague Smith, 


July 13. 

Corot. (Illustrated). Prof, Chas. Sprague Smith, 
July 15. 

Rousseau. (Illustrated). 
Smith, July 17. 

Barye. (Illustrated). Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith, 


July 18. 
he Religious and Ethical Ideas of the Ajneic 
Prof. A. M. Wilson, July 25. 
Alfred Tennyson. Prof. W. M. Baskerville, 
August Io. 
Sidney Lanier’s Poems. 
August 11 and 13. 
Shakespeare’s Cradle and School Satchel. 
Homer B. Sprague, August I5. 
Shakespeare’s Wedding Ring and Ferule. Homer 
B. Sprague, August 17. 


Prof. Chas, Sprague 


Mrs. Mary D. Lanier, 
Prof, 
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The Higher Realism. Dr. E. H. Lewis, August 


17. 

Shakespeare’s Matchlock and Sword. Homer B. 
Sprague, August 18. 

Shakespeare’s Pen and Pencil. 
Sprague, August 20. 

Shakespeare’s Wand and Scepter. 
Sprague, August 21. 

Scotch Ballads and Lyrics. Hon. Wallace Bruce, 


Homer B 


Homer B. 


August 21. 
nglish Ballads and Lyrics. Hon. Wallace Bruce, 
August 22. 

The Way to Arcady. Mrs. P. L. McClintock, 
August 24. 

American Ballads and Lyrics. Hon. Wallace 
Bruce, August 24. 


Biblical and Religious. 
A Theologian’s Thoughts on Evolution: I., As 





THE 


taught by Darwin and 
Wallace. Jos, Agar 
Beet, July 8. 

A Theologian’s 
Thoughts on Evolut- 
ion: II., As taught by 
Herbert Spencer. Dr. 
Beet, July 9. 

Evolution and the 
Christian Faith. Dr. 
Beet, July 10. 

Swedenborg’s Con- 
tribution to Faith. 
Rev. L. D. Mercer, 
July 9. 

Swedenborg’s Con- 
tribution to Biblical 
Interpretation. Rev. 
L. D. Mercer, July 10. 

Swedenborg’s Con- 
Rev. L. D. Mercer, 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS. 


tribution to Philosophy. 
July 11. 

The Ninetieth Psalm. Dr. W. R. Harper, July 12. 

The Revived Interest in Religion. E. Benj. An- 
drews, July 17. 

The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah. Dr. Harper, 
July 19 

The’ Wisdom of Proverbs. 
July 26. 

The Larger Christianity. Dr. Levi Gilbert, July 


Dr. W. R. Harper. 


27. 
The Second Psalm. Dr. W. R. Harper, August 2. 
The Prince of Peace. Dr, W. R. Harper, August 9. 
Man: WhatIsHe? Dr. H. H. Moore, August 14 
God in Nature, or God and Nature, 

Which? Dr. H, H. Moore. August 15. 

The Decalogue. Dr, W. R. Har- 

per, August 16. 

Religious Forces in Nature. 

A. McClenahan, August 18. 
The Education of Moses. Dr. J. N. 

Fradenburgh, August 20. 


Illustrated Lectures. 


The First Napoleon and His 
Times, I. W. J. Tilly, July 2. 

The First Napoleon and His 
Times, II. W. J. Tilly, July 3. 

White City Wonders. C. E.B 
ton, July 6. 

Paris and the French Republic 
C. E. Bolton, July 7. 

The Four Napoleons. C. E. Bolton, July 8. 

Modern American Painters. A. T. Van Laer, July 
10, 

Millet. Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith, July 13. 

Corot. Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith, july 15. 

Rousseau. Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith, july 17. 

Barye. Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith, July 18, 

A Wonderful Structure. Prof. T. H. Dinsmore, 
July 22. 

A Visit to Other Worlds. 
July 24 

phe to Read the Age ofa Continent. Mr. Richard 
E. Dodge, July 25. 

Old Greek a Life, Introduction. 
John Williams White, July 27. 

Old Greek Private Life, The Home. 
Williams White, July 28. 

Old Greek Private Life, Home Life. 
Williams White, July 29 

Old Greek Private Life, Dress, 
liams White, July 30. 

Old Greek Private Life, Death and Burial. 
John Williams White, July 31. 

Science, 

A Wonderful Structure. Prof. T, H. Dinsmore, 
July 22. 

rd Visit to Other Worlds, 
July 24. 


Dr. D. 


o1- 


Prof. T. H. Dinsmore, 


Prof. 
Prof. John 
Prof. John 
Prof. John Wil- 
Prof. 


Prof. T. H. Dinsmore. 
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PROFESSOR PEABODY. 
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How to Read the Age of aContinent. Mr. Richard 
E. Dodge, July 25. 

A Trip to Greenland, 
August I. 

More Light. Dr. J. M. Buckley, August 4. 

The Digestion of Food and Conditions which 
Affect or Modify Digestion. Prof. Thos. Grant 
Allen, August 4. 

The Nutritive Value of Some Food Materials. 
Prof. Thos, Grant Allen, August 6. 


Historical and Biographical, 


A Visit to the Home of Victor Hugo. 
Hubbard, June 29. 
The First Napoleon and His Times, I. 
Tilly, July 2. 
The First Napoleon and His Times, II. W, J. 
Tilly, July 3. 
Paris and the French Republic. Mr. C. E. Bol- 
ton, July 7. , 
The Four Napoleons. Mr. C. EH. Bolton, July 8. 
France at the Outbreak of the Revolution. Prof. 
Shailer Mathews, July 27. 
Savonarola. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, July 28. 
The Constitutional Monarchy. Prof. Shailer 
Mathews, July 29. 
The Puritan in England and America. 
Parkes Cadman, July 30 
The Reign of Terror. Prof. Mathews, July 30. 
Macaulay. Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, July 31. 
The Military Monarchy. Prof. Mathews, July 31. 
Oliver Cromwell. F. W. Gunsaulus, July 29. 
Greek Theory and Practice of Education. Prof, 
W. W. Bishop, August 8. 
Paris, Mr. Robarts Harper, Au- 
gust ro. 
Under the French Flag. Mr. Rob- 
arts Harper, August 12. 
Monte Carlo. Mr. Robarts Harper, 
August 14. 
Old Greek Private Life, five lec- 
tures. Prof. John Williams White, 
July 27-31. 
Frederick Douglass: the Sage of 
Anacostia. Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, 
July 1. 


Prof. R. D. Salisbury, 


E.G. 
W. J. 


Rev. S. 


Musical, 

The Composers of the Classical 
Period of Music: Bach and Handel. 
I. V. Flagler, June 29. 

Haydn and Mozart. I. V. Flagler, 
July 1. 

Ludwig von Beethoven. 

Rossini, the Lyric Composer, I. 
July 6, 

The Composers of the Romantic Period of Music: 
Weber, Schumann, and Mendelssohn. Mr. Flag- 
ler July 15. 

Frederick Chopin, Mr. I. V. Flagler, July 22. 

The Influence of Richard Wagner on the Develop- 
ment of Music. I. V. Flagler, August 6. 

What Is Church Music? Mr. I. V. Flagier, 
August 18. 

Pedagogical. 

The Imagination in 
Education, I, Prof, John 
Dewey, July 13. 

The Meaning of Elo- 
cution. Mr. S. H. Clark, 

July 13 

The? Codperation of 
Home and School Ad- 
ministration, I. Prof 
W, L. Bryan, July 13. 

Higher Education, E. 

Benj. Andrews, July 


I 
in 


I. V. Flagler, July 3. 
V. Flagler, 


4. 
The Imagination 


» WASHINGTON, 
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Education, II, Prof. John Dewey, July 14, 

The Coéperation of Home and School, II. Health 
of Teachers and Children. Prof. W. L. Bryan, 
July 14. 

Public School Edu- 
cation, I. EK. Benj. 
Andrews, July 15. 

The Codperation of 
Home and School — 
The Efficiency of the 
School, I. Prof, W. L- 
Bryan, July 16. 

Public School Edu- 
cation, II. E. Benj. 
Andrews, July 16. 

The Codperation of 
Home and School — 
The Educational Efi- 
ciency of the School, 


MR, GEORGE RIDDLE. 


II. Prof. Bryan, July 17. 
The Vital Element in the Work of Teaching. 


Supt. F, Trendley, July 20. 

Self-Culture as a Condition for the Culture of 
Others. Supt. Treudley, July 23. 

A Troup of Educational Philosophers: Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel. Pres. Hervey, Aug. 3. 

Ends and Means in Modern School-Keeping. 
Pres. Hervey, Aug. 4. 

The Relation of Social Problems to Education 
Pres. Hervey, Aug. 5. 

What Shall Cuildren Read? Prof. F. T. Baker, 
Aug. 7. 

Greek Theory and Practice of Education. 
W. W. Bishop, Aug. 8. 


Prof 


Miscellaneous. 

Self-Expression and Health. Mrs, E. M. Bishop, 
July 6. j 

White City Wonders. 
July 6. 

Love Thyself. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, July 18. 

The Anti-Saloon Movement. Howard H. Russell, 
June 30. 

Glimpses of Old Southern Life and Humor. Prof. 
W. M. Baskerville, July 24. 

Our Own Nature, Mrs. E. M. Bishop, July 28 

The New Patriotism. Dr, Levi Gilbert, July 
28. 

Dress for Health and Beauty. Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
Miller, July 30. 

The Industrial Education of Women in the South. 
Mrs. M. L. Jenkins, July 31. 

Eight Hundred Miles over Iceland on Horse- 
back. MissJessie Ackerman, Aug. 3. 

A Trip to Greenland. Prof. R. D. Salisbury, 
Aug I- 

The Reformation of the Drunkard, Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, Aug. 3- 

A Tale of Travel through the Orient. Miss Jessie 
Ackerman, Aug. 5. 


Mr. C. E. Bolton, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


Three Typical Americans. 
Aug. 6. 

Arctic Explorations. Robert EK, Peary, Aug. 6. 

The Fur Clad Children of the North. Robert E. 
Peary, Aug. 7. 

Question Box. Dr. J. M. Buckley, Aug. 7. 

The Bad Old Times in the Motherland. Rev. 
Chas. Aked, Aug. 8. 

The Strongest Man on Earth. Rev. Chas, Aked, 
Aug. II. 

Wit and Humor. Hon. Wallace Bruce, Aug. 20. 

Sociological and Economic, 

The Future of Political Liberalism. E. Benj. 
Andrews, July 13. 

The Relation of the People to Public Education. 
Supt, Chas. R. Skinner. 

Evolution of the Modern City. 
Wilder, July 20. 

Municipal Administration. Dr. Amos P. Wilder, 
July 21. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley, 


Dr. Amos P. 


Some Municipal Evils 
and Remedies. Dr. A. 
P. Wilder, July 22. 

Foreign Cities, Dr. 
A. P, Wilder, July 23. 

Municipal Reform. 
Dr. A. P. Wilder, July 
24. 

Household Science in 
our Agricultural Col- 
leges. Prof. Nellie 
Kedzie, July 27. 

Attempts at Consti- 
tutional Reform. Prof. 
Shailer Mathews, 
July 28. 

Provision of Food for a Typical American 
Family. Miss Anna Barrows, Aug. I. 

The Negro Problem in the Black Belt of the 
South. Booker T. Washington, Aug. 1. 

The Relation of Social Problems to Education 
Prof. W. L. Hervey, Aug. 5. 

Ethical Theory and the Social Question. 
F. G. Peabody, Aug. to. 

The Ethics of the Family. Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
Aug. II. 

The Farmer’s Con- 
tribution to Society. 

Hon, Cyrus G. Luce, 
Aug. 12. 

The Ethics of Charity 
F. G. Peabody, Aug 
12 


ae 


MISS IDA BENFEY. 


Prof. 


The Ethics of the La 


bor Question. Prof. F. 
G. Peabody, Aug. 13. 

The Correlation of the 
Social Questions. Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, Aug. 
2%. 


MR. LELAND POWERS. 
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ARROWNESS of intellect and heart, this 
is the degradation from which all culture 
aims to rescue the human being.” So 

said William E. Channing in an address delivered 
at Boston in 1838. This aphorism is as true to-day 
as in the time of Channing, and by no means the 
smallest factor in the promotion of this culture is 
the Chautauqua System of Education. Originated 
for those who through force of circumstances were 
unable to attend the established colleges and 
universities, and for those whose age debarred them 
from embracing the opportunities these institutions 
offered, this system has grown in strength and 
influence until its two chief branches represent the 


The 


most important of Chautauqua’s interests. 


first branch, the C. L. S. C., has inspired thousands 
of young people to efforts of self-culture which will 
place them on a footing with those who mold the 


thought of the coun- 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

THE faculty in the school of English Language 
and Literature is composed of four able instructors, 
Prof. W. D. McClintock of the University of 
Chicago, Mrs. Porter Landor McClintock, of 
Chicago, Prof. W. M. Baskerville, of Vanderbilt 
University, and Prof. E. H. Lewis, of Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago. ‘ 

The work of the course is divided into twelve 
departments and much of the instruction is im- 
parted by lectures and discussions on subjects per- 
taining to literary style and criticism. 

In the departments of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position and Rhetorical Conference, practical work 
in composition will be required, each theme pre- 
pared being read and criticised by the instructor. 
In the conferences the personal work of the students 
will be discussed, together with the theories of 

different types of 





try, and it has cre- 
ated within the older 
ones youthful spirits 
which impel them to 
continue to harvest 
the treasures of the 
literary world. 





THE COLLEGIATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF CHAU- 
TAUQUA. 

THE second 
branch of the Chau- 
tauqua System, the 
Depart- 
ment, the principal 
of which is President Harper of the University of 
Chicago, has so developed in the last few years that 


Collegiate 


it is now composed of twelve schools offering one 
hundred and six different courses under the direc- 
tion of a large number of instructors from the best 
The work in pedagogy 


especially attracts many teachers each year and the 


institutions in the land. 


Nationai: Association of Teachers to be held at 
Buffalo July 6-10 offers a most favorable oppor- 
tunity for them to visit Chautauqua this season. 
During the session of the department from July 11 
to August 21 the various classes meet several hours 
each week. By a special statutory law the Chau- 
tauqua Collegiate Department was a few years ago 
reated a part of the University of the State of 
New York, and those who desire can now take the 
Regents’ examination at the close of the College 
session and official pass certificates will be granted 


to those presenting satisfactory papers. 


THE MAIN RECITATION HALL, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


prose composition, 
including the maga- 
zine article. 

Five hours each 
will 
voted to the study 
of Old English, 
and literary condi- 
tions in the South- 


week be de- 





ern States. 

Poetical interpre- 
tation, the force and 
beauty of poetic ex- 
pression, the 
as a teacher 


and 
poet 
and an artist will be considered in the study of Ten- 
nyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” each of which will be 
discussed with the class. 

A literary study of Chaucer will continue four 
weeks of the session and the literary and philo- 
sophic interpretation of Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet ” 
will be supplemented by a careful study of the text 
of the drama. 

Some of the topics to be considered in the course 
in The Elements of Literature are: The Imagina- 
tion in Literature, The Treatment of Nature, The 
Evolution of a Poem, and Species in Literature. 

Other literary productions to be studied are 
selected poems from Robert Browning, and Word- 
worth’s “ Prelude,” accompanying the literary inter- 
pretation of which will be an explanation of his 
theories of education. 

THE OF 

THE well-known directors of this school are Prof. 


SCHOOL MODERN LANGUAGES, 
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Henry Cohn, of Northwestern University, and Prof. 
A. de Rougemont, of New York, assisted by Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Hotchkiss, of New Haven, Conn., who 
will have charge of the juvenile classes in German to 
be organized this season. 

There will be three classes in both French and 
German, the beginning, intermediate, and advanced. 
Prof. Cohn will deliver in German a course of lec- 
tures on Goethe’s Faust, and Prof. de Rougemont 
will give in French a series of Jectures on French 
literature. 

The German club and the social gatherings will 
afford abundant opportunities for the students to 
converse in these languages. 

LANGUAGES. 


THE OF CLASSICAL 


Two instructors, Prof. Alfred M. Wilson, of the 


SCHOOL 


THE BOYS’ CLUB CRUISER, ‘‘ THE DOLPHIN.” 


University of Nebraska, and Prof. William W. 
Bishop, of Northwestern University, have charge of 
The 
former, by the inductive method, will instruct be- 
In the 


this division of the Collegiate. Department, 


ginners and advanced students in Latin. 
training courses, which are equally adapted to the 


needs of teachers and beginners, the work includes 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


in investigating the principles of Greek grammar and 
acquiring an extended vocabulary. 
THE SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
In four different classes, each meeting five times a 
week, Prof. William Hoover of Ohio University 
will give instruction in mathematics. The members 
of the first division of algebra at the close of the 
session will have had presented to them a thorough 
discussion of fundamentals and many illustrations 
of the methods of teaching the simpler processes. 
The second class, beginning with quadratic equations, 
will receive practical instruction in the binomial 
theorem, summation of series, logarithms, and all 
the more complicated processes. 
In geometry original work will be required and as 
far as possible the recommendations of the “Com- 
mittee of Ten” will be carried out. Plane 
trigonometry and logarithms will receive 
careful attention. 
Prof. L. H. Ingham, of Kenyon Col- 
lege, has charge of the departments of 
General Physics, Electricity, and Me- 
chanics. The lecture method of 
struction will be used, accompanied by 


in- 


simple experiments which the students 
will be required to repeat. 

The instructor in chemistry is Prof. 
L. H. Batchelder, of Hamline Univer- 
sity, assisted by Mr. Bridgman. Four 
courses in this branch of science are 
open to students. 
atic Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, 
Organic Chemistry. 


They are: System- 


Quantitative Analysis, and 
Laboratory work under the direction of the instruc- 
tor will be a part of the work for which ample 
provision has been made in the large supply of 
chemicals and apparatus with which the laboratory 
is fitted out. A reference library is also available 
to the students. 
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PLAN OF “‘ THE DOLPHIN.” 


translations of portions of the text of Casar and 
Virgil and a study of grammatical constructions, the 
subjunctive, versification, and the translation of Eng- 
lish into Latin. 

Those unfamiliar with Greek will receive excellent 
instruction under Prof. Bishop, who aims to help the 
beginner master the essentials of Greek grammar. 
Much syntactical work will be required and the first 
three chapters of the Anabasis will be read. Ad- 
vanced and III. of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, and much time is to be spent 


students will read Books II. 


Geology will be taught five hours a week by Mr. 
Richard E. Dodge of the Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
Dynamical geology will be the special topic and 
the principles of fossilization and how to read the 
fossil record will be dwelt upon. 

The departments of Structural and Systematic 
Botany and Cryptogamic Botany are under the su 
pervision of Miss Anna A. Shryver of Michigan 
State Normal School and Miss Charlotte Pickett. 
Lectures, field excursions, and laboratory work will 


be the characteristic features of these lessons. Com- 
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pound microscopes and other necessary apparatus 
are accessible to the students. 

Prof. H. L. Osborn of Hamline University su- 
perintends the departments of Zodlogy, Elementary 
3iology, and an Advanced Course in which the 
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leaders on subjects relating to the physical, mental, 
and moral needs of the child, his relation to litera- 
ture, art, and nature, the relation and coéperation 
of teacher and parent, and education as related to 
social and industrial problems. 


THE BOYS’ CLUB AT HEADQUARTERS, CHAUTAUQUA, WN Y. 


students may have the advantage of personal as- 
sistance and criticism. 
studied and collections will be made of aquatic and 


Animal morphology will be 


terrestrial animals. 
THE SCHOOL 
THE School of Social Sciences offers four courses 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


to students. Through the history of Europe from 
1815 to 1871 Prof. John Perrin, of Allegheny College, 
will show the cause and effect of the important 
political movements of the century. In the course 
n Economics he will explain the fundamental prin- 
iples of this science by informal lectures and dis- 
cussions. 

The Province of Sociology is the course in which 
Mr. George E. Vincent, of the University of Chicago, 
will deal with the organic concept of society and 
present the current theories in regard to the scope 
of sociology. Under the head of Social Psychology 
he interesting phenomena of public opinion will be 
studied; also the influence which social groups have 
ipon each other. 

THE 

THE specialty this year in the Collegiate Depart- 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


ment is Pedagogy. The fourteen courses in general 
and special work which it offers are arranged to suit 
the needs of teachers in every grade of work from 
the kindergartners to the supervisors. The general 
conferences of teachers and parents promise much 
for the improvement of the educational system and 
a rich treat will be the addresses by educational 


K-July. 


Laboratory and field work as in previous years 
are practical features of the school much enjoyed by 
the students, and progressive teachers will be glad 
of the opportunity offered for observing expert 
teaching. As nowhere else the specialist may 
here continue intensive study along his chosen line 
of work which will enable him to attain the high 
ideal toward which the true teacher is always striv- 
ing. 

Under the supervision of the dean of the school, 
Pres. W. L. Hervey of the Teachers’ College, New 
York, and Prof. J. F. Reigart, of the same institution, 
the course in General Pedagogy is intended to aid 
teachers and superintendents in normal and training 
schools. Theoretical and practical problems per- 
taining to their professional duties will be discussed 
in lectures and conferences in which the members 
of the class may take part. The general theme will 
be “ Present-day problems in American education,” 
growing out of which will be helpful talks on 
school programs, the principles on which they are 
founded, and an analysis of the problem of scientific 
teaching. 

The course in Psychology which is under the di- 
rection of Prof. Reigart aims to instruct the students 
in the methods of observing and interpreting men- 
tal life and development, and to induce them to 


study psychology as the foundation of all true 
The general plan of work is 


methods of teaching. 
inductive and the course is adapted to all students 
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who are in the least interested in the relation of 


psychology and education. _ 
Froebel’s “ Education of Man” and “ Mother Play 


and Nursery Songs” read in class and used as the 
basis of discussions, talks, and recitations constitute 
a feature of the work in the course of Theory of the 
Kindergarten, which is designed to explain the funda- 
mental principles of the kindergarten to those who 
have taken an elementary: course in the work. 

The practical work and supplementary training 
may be had in the course in Kindergarten Methods 
conducted by Miss Frances E. Newton who, during 
the session, will 
programs and games of the kindergarten and music, 


art, literature, and nature study in relation to this 


consider, among other topics, 


method of education. 

Miss Sarah C. Brooks, supervisor of primary in- 
struction, St. Paul, has charge of the work. in Pri- 
mary Methods. The sessions, five hours each week, 
will be devoted to nature study, literature, reading, 
language, geogra- 
phy, numbers, 
drawing, music, and 
programs suited to 
the first, 
and third grades. 

The 
Grammar School 
Methods has two 
departments. That 
of English Compo- 


second, 


course in 


sition andGrammar 
its in- 
structor Prof. 
Franklin T. Baker, 
of 
College, 
York. The sec- 


has for 


Teachers’ 
New 


the 
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lines of Rhetoric” will be used for a text-book. 

The theme of the course in Physical Geography 
will be the idea of cycles in land development. 
Richard E. Dodge, of the Teachers’ College, N. Y., 
the instructor, will follow the inductive method of 
teaching. Combined with class-room instruction 
will be excursions and field work, and the members 
of the class may see the principles of physiography 
practically applied by observing how the subject is 
taught to a class of children. 

For ten hours each week, from July 11 to August 
7, primary and grammar-school teachers may devote 
themselves to the study of nature under the instruc- 
tion of Miss Anna A. Schryver, of Michigan. The 
locality furnishes abundant material for practical 
study in natural history. Laboratory work will be 
required and the best books will be at hand for 
reference during the period. Conferences will fol- 
low the lectures and an outline for one year’s work 
in nature study will be given during the season. 

The courses in 

Form, Drawing, 

and Color, both 
elementary and 
advanced, are di- 
rected by Miss 
Edith A. Palmer, 
of Port 
Md. 
per week are to be 
devoted to each 
course, in which 
lectures, practical 
work, and confer- 


Deposit, 
Ten hours 


ences combined 
furnish subject ma- 
terial and methods 
for those preparing 





ond division, de- 


voted to mathe- 
matics, is under the 
charge of the dean of the School of Pedagogy, Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey who, by lectures on arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry, will make plain the relation of 
mathematics, science, and manual training. He will 
also give a series of practical talks on topics of a 
psychobogical nature, with suggestions on programs 
for grammar grades and hints for instructing chil- 
dren how to study. 

Under the direction of Professor Baker methods 
of teaching literature in grammar and high schools 
will be illustrated by the study in class of typical 
forms of literature. Hawthorne, Macaulay, Milton, 
and Shakespeare are the authors to be studied. 

In the course of English Composition much 
practical written work will be required of the 
students, both in the division for grammar grades 
and that for high school grades. Genung’s “ Out- 


TWO CHAUTAUQUA HOMES, 


to teach these sub- 
in the ele- 
mentary grades of 


jects 


schools. Clay modeling, paper cutting and folding, 
color work, and decorative designs are also features 
of the work. 

Recreative games, plays, and gymnastics that can 
be successfully executed in the schoolroom will be 
the work of the course in Physical Training. 

The principles underlying vocal expression are to 
be set forth in the lectures of Mr. Clark, of the 
University of Chicago, in the Reading course. 
These will be followed by class lessons in which 
the principles explained in the lectures will be 
applied. 

THE SCHOOLS OF SACRED LITERATURE. 

THE work of these schools is in harmony with 
that of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
They include English, Hebrew, and Greek courses. 
The subjects of the work in the Old Testament sup- 
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plement those of the Sunday-school lessons begin- 
ning with July 1, 1896, and teachers in the Sunday 
school will therefore be much _bene- 
fited by taking up this work. 
The general topic of the Sunday 
Bible Studies will be “ Hebrew Master- 
pieces,” under which President Harper, 
principal of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment, will consider among other special 
topics the Decalogue, the Ninetieth 
Psalm, and the Fifty-third Chapter of 
Isaiah. Other subjects to be studied 
in the School of the English Bible are: 
The Hebrew Psalter, The Life of the 
Christ, The Times of the Christ, The 


Earlier Prophets, and Hebrew History H. 


The five courses in the School of 
Hebrew and the Old Testament include critical 
translations of some of the Psalms, the Messianic 
Prophesies, Deuteronomy, sight translations, and 
thorough work in Hebrew etymology and syntax. 
Profs. D. A. McClenahan of U. P. Theological Sem- 
inary and E. L. Curtis and F. K. Sanders of Yale 
University direct this work. 
In the department of New Testa- 
ment Greek are three courses in which 
the students, under the guidance of 
Prof. Shailer Matthews, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will be expected to 
master grammatical principles, memo- 
rize words, and study critically the first 
twelve chapters of Acts and the Let- 
ters to the Galatians. Beginners will 
use Harper & Weidner’s “ Introductory 
New Testament Greek Method.” 
THE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
THE general aim of the work of this school is to 
in expression and to suggest 
and illustrate methods of teaching, thus offer- 
ing to teachers a thorough normal course. The 
individuality of each pupil will be recognized and 
encouraged, and an effort will be made to help all 
to acquire perfect self-control before 


give instruction 


an audience. Several pupils’ recitals 
will be given during the season, at 
which the members of the school will 
have an opportunity to recite. 

The school is under the combined 
leadership of Mr. S. H. Clark, of the 
University of Chicago, and Mrs. Emily 
M. Bishop, of Chautauqua, N. Y. The 
latter will have charge of the depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Technique of 
Gesture, in which, with the analysis of 
gesture, there will be instruction in 
pantomimic expression. 

To give instruction in the departments of Phil- 
osophy and Practice of Vocal Expression, Literary 


MISS MARIE DECCA, 


MR. WHITNEY TEW. 
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and Dramatic Interpretation, and Mental Technique 
and Practice in Rendering will be the work of Mr. 
Clark. A study of the fundamental 
principles of psychology, an analysis 
of Shakespeare’s, “The Merchant of 
Venice,” and instruction in reading are 
a few of the many excellent things 
provided in these departments. 

The students of elocution and ex- 
pression may be greatly benefited by 
observing the able lecturers and re- 
citers who appear upon the Chautauqua 
platform during the season. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

WITH one exception the faculty of 
this school remains the same as last 
It is composed of the follow- 


SHERWOOD. 
season. 
ing instructors: 

H. R. Palmer, Mus. Doc., Dean and Teacher of 
Methods, Analytical Harmony, etc. 

Mr. L. S. Leason, Vice-Dean, Primary and Inter- 
mediate Harmony, Sight Reading, Public School 
Methods, etc. 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood, Piano Depart- 
ment, assisted by Mr. Ferdinand Dewey. 

Mr. J. Harry Wheeler, Vocal Culture 
Department, assisted by Mr. Leason. 

Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organ Department 
and Teacher of Advanced Harmony. 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann, Violin De- 
partment, 

Mr. J. P. Harter, Assistant Teacher 
of Harmony. 

Mr. Charles E. Rogers, Cornet and 
Saxhorn. 

Mr. John B. Martin, Flute and Piccolo. 

Mr. Robert P. Loomis, Guitar, Zither, Banjo, and 
Mandolin. 

There is no material change in the plan of work 
in the School of Music. The members of the 
school will be admitted to all class lessons given 
during the time for which they hold tickets. The 
music course offers a wide range of 
study from which each student is urged 
to select and follow a definite line of 
work suited to his particular taste. 

A Young People’s Singing Class will 
be formed July 13, in which the su- 
periority of the Choral Union method 
will be practically illustrated. The 
class, which will begin with the rudi- 
ments of music, is open to all dwellers 
of Chautauqua who wish to be able 
to read music readily. 

The latest methods, which will soon 
be practiced in the schools of New 
York, are the ones which Mr. Leason will present 
in the department of Music in Public Schools. 
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The Teachers’ Club, under the direction of Dr. 
Palmer, is designed to explain the best methods of 
teaching music to those who have never taught 
classes. After the lesson has been explained by 
the director the members of the club will have an 
opportunity to give che same lesson and have the 
benefit of the criticisms of the teacher in charge 
and those of the other members of the club. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer will again have charge of the 
All good readers of 
“ Stabat 


choir during the entire season. 


music may enter the chorus. Rossini’s 


Mater” will be studied and with selections from 
other masters will form the basis of several pro- 
grams for public concerts. 

Frequent musical entertainments will be given 
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of the University of Michigan. By means of light 
apparatus the application of the principles of bodily 
development will be illustrated, and the principles of 
the various forms of athletics will be explained by 
Mr. F. E. Wade who has charge of the department 
of Athletics. 

Six hours a day will be consumed by the Senior 
Normal course, which is planned for the benefit of 
those who have finished the work of the Junior 
course or its equivalent. Both theory and practice 
combined is the general character of the instruction 
which Dr. W. G. Anderson of Yale University 
Gymnasium will give in this department. The lec- 
tures will deal with the important physiological 
functions in their relation to physical culture and hy- 


CLASS IN PHYSICAL CULTURE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


during the season, four of which will be recitals by 
Mr. William Sherwood and Mr. Bernhard Liste- 
mann. Mr. I. V. Flagler will continue his popular 
organ recitals and illustrated musical lectures, and 
Rogers’ Band and Orchestra will help entertain 
Chautauquans during July and August. 

THE SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

THE interest in education which has led instruct- 
ors to see the necessity of equal mental and physical 
development has resulted in the establishment of 
the Chautauqua School of Physical Education, a 
department which yearly grows in interest and im- 
portance. 

The Junior Normal course, to which five hours a 
day will be devoted, is arranged for those who in- 
tend to teach gymnastics in schools. -Scientific 
training of the body will be taught. Dr. Seaver of 
Yale University Gymnasium will give lectures on 
the general anatomy of the bones and muscles and 
lectures on anthropometry and physical examination 
are to be delivered by Dr. Seaver and Dr. Mosher, 


giene. Fancy club-swinging, wand and bell drills, and 
exhibition calisthenics are attractive features of the 
work. Swedish gymnastics will require two hours 
a day, one of which will be devoted to practical 
demonstrations of the theories explained in lectures. 

To those who enter the class in Corrective Gym- 
nastics a thorough knowledge of anatomy and phys- 
iology is indispensable, and if there is any doubt 
about the previous preparation of the applicant an 
examination will be required. The work is so ar 
ranged that six weeks will be necessary in which to 
finish the course, which will consist of eighty lec- 
tures and thirty hours of clinical work. 

The Delsarte system of gymnastics will be looked 
after by Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, who will be assisted 
by Miss Dorothy Bishop. The fundamental princi- 
ple—economy of force—is made prominent by talks 
and practical demonstration. Instruction in artistic 
and expression branches of this system will also be 
given. 

The department of Athletics and Outdoor Sports 





THE CHAUTAUQUA 


is in charge of Mr. F. E. Wade, of Yale University, 
who will give instruction in athletic training, duties 
of officers, field and track events, and the care 
and management 
of all athletic fea- 
tures. 
In addition to 
the normal 
courses there will 
be classes suited to 
the needs of men, 
women, misses, 
boys, and children. 
THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
THE growing de- 
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Classes will be formed for painting in oil or water 
color from life or still-life. At the Saturday morn- 
ing conferences subjects relating to the work of the 

school will be dis- 
cussed. 
Mrs. L. 
Phillips of New 
York take 
charge the 


Vance- 


will 

of 
Figure Painting 
and China Deco- 
rating. She will 
teach how to paint 
in mineral colors 
on china and glass, 


which will include 





mands of the Art 


A SEWING CLASS, 


Department have 
induced the gen- 
eral management to arrange for a course of lectures 
to supplement the technical instruction. Mr. A. T. 
Van Laer of New York has therefore been engaged 
to give thirty lectures on architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, beginning with the temple construc- 
Pho- 
tographs, blackboard drawings, and the stereopticon 
will be freely used to illustrate the lectures. While 
giving talks on the different mediums used, Mr. Van 
Laer will work in the medium under discussion, thus 
making his talks most practical. 

Efforts will be made to have on exhibition sketches 


tion of Egypt and closing with modern art. 


and pictures in pen and ink, pencil, pastel, charcoal, 
oils, and water color by the leading artists in the 
country. 

Mr. H. R. Poore of New York, whose animal 
painting has won for him great praise, will give 
practical lessons in the structural anatomy of the 
dog, horse, and cow, demonstrating how to pose and 
paint restless subjects. 


enameling, jewel- 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. ¥ ing, rococo scrolls, 
chasing and etch- 
ing on gold, and decorative work suitable for table 
service and general purposes. Tapestry painting 
may also be learned under her instruction. 

Wood Carving and Clay Modeling will be taught 
by Miss Laura Fry, of Cincinnati, O. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS. 

UNDER the head of the School of Practical Arts 
the management has grouped several courses of 
the most practical utility to the general masses. 

Miss Frances Bennett Callaway, of Mt. Morris, 
N. Y., has charge of the department of Letter 
Writing, and Mr. William D. Bridge, A. M., of 
Boston, will give instruction in shorthand and type- 
writing. 

Miss Helen A. Bainbridge will have charge of the 
Kitchen Garden Training Class. 

Instruction in photography of all kinds will be 
given by Mr. W. G. Lake, of Chautauqua. 

Instruction in methods of teaching commercial 
courses in academies and high schools will be the 


work of the Business Training School 





A GROUP OF GYMNASIUM PUPILS, CHAUTAUQUA, 


directed by Charles R. Wells of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cookery and Domestic Economy 
and the Normal Class in Household 
Science will again be directed by Mrs. 
Emma 
thority in Household Science in the 
United States. Lessons in plain and 
fancy cooking will be given, with a 
free lesson on bread making every 
Saturday. Grant Allen, 
A.M., of Armour Institute, Chicago, 
who has recently contributed valu- 
able articles on food to THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN the 
Class Department by lectures on the 


P. Ewing, the foremost au- 


Thomas 


will aid in Normal 


composition and nutritive value of 
food. 


N. Y. 





OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


THE friends of popular education are watching with feelings of interest and satisfaction every attempt 
to swell the onward-moving tide which is arousing long-dormant intellectual powers. The new Assemblies 
reported each year are efforts in the right direction and they are now so numerous that almost every section 
of the Union has withinits borders one or more of these modern educational factors. This grand uplifting 
work, begun a little more than a score of years ago, is confined to no one country. It has already begun 
just on the other side of the Atlantic. Dr. J.B. Paton of Nottingham, England, who gave to Bishop Vin- 
cent the motto “ Look Up and Lift Up,” writes in a recent letter, “To ‘lift up’ is indeed avery noble but 
difficult work, but by ‘looking up’ we find strength and grace to direct.” He adds, “ You will be glad to 
know that this year there will be in England: (1) the Oxford Summer Assembly; (2) the Summer As- 
sembly of the National Home-Reading Union; (3) four places in which will be held our Coédperative Sum- 
mer Holidays in connection with the National Home-Reading Union; (4) two Chautauquas in connection 
with the Sunday-School Union; and (5) other summer schools in connection with different literary institu- 


tions. 
she has been a fruitful mother of children.” 


ACTON PARK, Thenext annualsession of Acton 

INDIANA. Park Assembly will open July 
28 and continue until August 15. The grounds 
have been improved and everything possible will be 
done to promote the welfare of the guests. 

The work will be carried on under the combined 
leadership of the president, the Rev J. W. Dashiel, 
and the Rev. J. W. Maxwell, who is superintendent 
of instruction. Kindergarten work and studies in 
biblical literature are two of the departments of in- 


struction provided by the Assembly. 

Recognition Day will be observed August 5, at 
which time addresses will be made by the Rev. J. 
W. Maxwell and Mrs. Dr. J. D. Gatch, who will do 
special work throughout the season in the interests 
of the C. L. S. C. 


ASHLAND, 
“OREGON. 


The Southern Oregon Chautauqua 
will hold its third annual meeting 


All this, I think I may say, is an outgrowth of your visit here, and of your own Chautauqua. 


Verily 


art, Bible study, and the W.C. T. U. School of 
Methods. 

G. F. Billings is both president and superintend- 

ent of instruction. 
BEATRICE, June 14-28 is the time fixed for 
NEBRASKA. the coming session of the Beatrice 
Assembly, which will complete the first decade of its 
history. 

On its lecture and entertainment platform will ap- 
pear Jahu De Witt Miller, Dr. Robert McIntyre, 
Leon H. Vincent, Dr. Eugene May, the Schumann 
Male Quartette, and the Tyrolean Troubadours. 

Prof. C. C. Case will have charge of the musical 
department ; physical training and elocution will be 
taught by Mrs. Mary Calhoun Dixon; the Sunday- 
school normal and biblical departments are to be 
supervised by Mrs. J. R. Woodcock and Dr. M. M. 


Parkhurst. 
The already splendid growth of 





CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., IN WINTER. 
from July 8to July 17. Two C. L. S. C. graduates 
are to receive diplomas on Recognition Day and it 
is hoped that the growing interest in the work will 
result in the organization of a large class for 1900. 
The four departments of instruction are music, 


C. L. S. C. work in this region bids 
fair to continue. The annual address 
on Recognition Day, June 25, will be 
delivered by the Rev. G. M. Brown. 
BETHESDA, The president of the 
OHIO. Epworth Park As- 
sembly is J. A. Judkins, M.D., and 
the Rev. D. C. Osborne, D.D., is the 
superintendent of instruction. 

Since the last session several thou- 
sand dollars have been spent in im- 
provements, most conspicuous among 
which are a hotel and auditorium. 

A church congress will be held for 
the purpose of considering the needs 
of church work and the discussions of the Sunday- 
school teachers’ hour will aim to solve some of the 
problems presented by this branch of work. 

Classes are to be formed in elocution, oratory, 
physical culture, art, music, and Bible study, each 





OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


department to be under the charge of able in- 
structors. 

From the beginning of the session, August 5, to 
its close, August 18, there will be a constant intel- 
lectual feast provided by such entertainers as the 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., Dr. M. M. Park- 
hurst, S. P. Leland, LL.D., Herbert A. Sprague, and 
Dr. B. T. Sweeney. 

Arrangements have been made for Recognition 
Day, August 11, when the graduates will be ad- 
dressed by Pres. W. H. Dana. 

BLACK HILLS, At Deadwood, S. D., the 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Black Hills Chautauqua As- 
sembly will be in session for ten days about the last 
of July. 
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On the program of lectures and entertainments are 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Col. L. F. Copeland, John G. 
Woolly, C. H. Frasier, John R. Clark, the Shipp 
Bros. Hand Bell Ringers, Profs. C. W. Evans, A.M., 
and W. K. Wiles, A.M. 

Daily Round Tables will be held for the discus- 
sion of C. L. S., C. work, and August 19 has been set 
apart for Recognition Day. 

The departments of instruction are the W. C. T. U. 
School of Methods, Chautauqua Round Tables, elo- 
cution and physical culture, and the Bible school, 
each of which will be conducted by able instructors. 

CLARION, From June 17 to July 
STRATTONVILLE, PA. 1 the management of 
the Clarion Chautauqua Assembly offers to the 





A SYLVAN GLEN IN THE MIDST OF CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


The president is the Rev. E. E. Clough and the 
chancellor Dr. J. W. Hancher. 

The prospects for the C. L. S. C. are said to be 
good and a special effort will be made to secure a 
large number of readers. 

CENTRAL At Tully Lake, N. Y., will be of- 
NEW YORK. fered for the fifth year a program 
replete with intellectual food. The session, which 
opens August 14, will close August 28. A hotel, an 
auditorium, and several new cottages are among the 
recent improvements on the Assembly grounds. 


public a program which promises to be highly enter- 


taining. 

Some of the leading speakers are the Rev. J. P. 
E. Kumler, D.D, the Rev. N. H. Holmes, D.D., the 
Rev. Eugene May, D.D., Prof. A. M. Hammers, 
and Miss Kate Kimball, who will address the gradu- 
ates on Recognition Day, June 25. 

Special days will be given up to the interests of 
temperance, education, American interests, the 
Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, and Pres- 


byterianism. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY, 
NORTHAMPTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
to be observed at the coming session of 
the Connecticut Valley 
July 14-24, are G. A. R. Day, Temper- 

ance Day,and Young People’s Day. 


Among 
the spe- 
cial days 


Chautauqua, 


On the list of speakers engaged for the 
season are Dr. R. S. McArthur, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, Col. George Bain, Leon 
Vincent, and Hor. R. G. Horr. Discus- 
sion on protection will be a specially in- 
teresting and timely feature of the excel- 
lent program prepared by Pres. A. C. 
Hodges and Supt. W. L. Davidson. 

Recognition Day is fixed on July 23. 
Dr. R. S. McArthur will give the ad- 
The interests of the C. L. S.C. 
during the session will be in the hands 
of the Rev. George Clarke. The pros- 
pects for organizing circles were never 
better and it is hoped that with these 
attractions the Assembly will be even 


dress. 


more successful in causing the enroll- 
ment of new readers than was the session last year. 
Competent instructors will have charge of the 
classes in music, physical culture, and elocution, 
and Miss Bertha Vella will take charge of the young 
peoples’ class. 
CRETE, 
NEBRASKA. 
annual session, which begins July 3 and continues 


This year the Nebraska Chautau- 
qua Assembly holds its fifteenth 


until July 15. 

In making out the program provision has been 
made for a Woman’s Club Day, a German Day, 
State Teachers’ Day, Y. P. S.C. E. Day, and a Sun- 
day-School Rally Day. 

Among those who will appear on the platform are 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Pres. David S. Jordan, the Rev. 
F. T. Nayler, D.D., Hon. W. J. Bryan, Prof. Law- 


THE LAKE 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 








SHORE DRIVE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 

rence Fossler Ph.D., and Mrs. Mary A. Ford. Mu- 
sic, electrical experiments, and stereopticon tours 
are to be special features in the way of entertain- 
ment. 

The Round Table will be conducted by Mrs. S. 
T. Corey, state secretary of the C. L. S.C., and 
Pres. David S. Jordan is to be the orator on Recog- 
nition Day, July 13. 

The lines of study which will attract students are 
the courses in literature, art, and music, the normal 
course, children’s class, and chorus training. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Ten days, from July 16 

MISSISSIPPI. to July 26, will be the 
length of the second session of the Mississippi 
Chautauqua Assembly. 

The people of this section of the Union are grad- 

ually taking up the C. L. S. C. work 


and every effort will be made to 


arouse deep interest in the circle. 
July 23 is the date of Recognition 
Day. 

The speakers already engaged are 
Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Alfred A. 
Wright, and the Rev. Charles 
Lane, D.D. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, The 

PENNSYLVANIA. pop- 
ular program arranged for the Cum- 
berland Valley Sabbath-School As- 
sembly, to convene July 21 and to 
close July 31, contains the following 
names: Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Lowe, 





A TYPICAL CHAUTAUQUA COTTAGE. 


the Rev. Wm. H. Crawford, D.D., 
Prof. C. E. Bolton, the Rev. W. A. 





OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


Lamar, D.D., Hon. John Wanamaker, the Rev. C. 
J. Kiphart, D.D.,; Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Prof. W: 
P. Dick, and Prof. W. W. Deatrick. 

Since the last season new cottages have been 
erected and the new electrical fountains will help to 
beautify the Assembly grounds. 

The Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D.D., and Hon. Henry 
Houck, A.M., will speak on Recognition Day, July 
24. Round Table meetings will be held during the 
session and all the features of C. L. S. C. work will 
be emphasized with a view to organizing new circles. 
Special programs have also been prepared for Young 
People’s Society Day and the State Sunday-School 
Association Day. 

The departments in which instruction will be 
given are the Bible normal course, the C. L. S. C. 
department, and the children’s classes, the latter be- 
ing conducted by Mrs. Florence Parker Paxson. 
DEMOREST, The list of speakers 


gt 


schools the program includes lectures, music, 
sermons, and entertainments. 

Mrs. A. E. Shipley will have charge of the Round 
Tables and other C. L. S.C. work. July 24 is an- 
nounced as Recognition Day, and the special 
C. L. S. C. Day will be July 18. 

The local attractions are described as being very 
superior and the grounds as supplied with all 
necessary buildings. 

DETROIT LAKE, Lectures, Y. M. C. A. work 

MINNESOTA. conducted by Mr. W. H. Day 
and Mr. M. B. Van Vranken, Sunday-school work 
conducted by Mr. F. D. Hall and Mr. Hugh Cork, 
and Chautauqua Day are special features of the 
Detroit Lake Inter-State Assembly. The fourth 
annual session opens July 21 and closes July jo. 

The Rev. Dr. Dudley will give the address 


on Recognition Day, which is set for July 3o. 





GEORGIA. 
coming session of the 


engaged for the 
Northeast 


Georgia Assembly, from July 24 to 
\ugust 30, contains the following 


names: Hon. Edward Page Gaston, 


the Revs. D. E. W. Hall, J. M. 
Pike, C. P. Williamson, Hon. Hoke 
Smith, Prof. T. Bradwell, Prof. C. 
R. Van Hise, the Revs. E. W. Sed- 
don and William Shaw. 

A long line of departments of study 
has been provided, among them being 
the Bible normal, the Sunday-school 
normal, botany, geology, elocution, 
oratory, art, physical culture, and 
music. 

July 30 is to be C. L. S. C. Day. 

The Round Tables will be directed 
by Miss Bunnie Love of Atlanta. 
DES MOINES, “The Midland 

IOWA. Chautauqua As- 
sembly opens Friday, July 10, and 
closes Friday, July 24.” This announcement is 
made by the officers of this entirely new organiza- 
tion, which is a successor to the Iowa Assembly of 
Colfax, Ia. 

The appearance on the list of lecturers and 
workers of the names of those who have had large 
experience and marked success in Chautauqua 
work is a guarantee that the first session will be 
one of great interest and profit. Among the names 
mentioned in the preliminary announcement are 
Pres. W. H. Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. B. T. Vincent, 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Mrs. M. French-Shel- 
Prof. H. L. Willets and Mrs. Lucia Gale 
Barber. 

The summer schools to be organized offer a 
large number of courses of instruction, under the 
Besides the 


don, 


direction of experienced instructors. 


veue 


THE BALL FIELD, CHAUTAUQUA, N, Y. 


Other speakers secured for this season are 
Lieutenant-Governor Worst of North Dakota, 
Hon. J. M. Devine, the Rev. W. W. Dawley, and 
Prof. P. M. Magunsson. 

DEVIL’S LAKE, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
will open July 1 and close July 13. 
appear on the Assembly grounds and they will add 
much to the convenience and comfort of the guests. 

Every effort has been made by the president, 
Senator H. F. Arnold, and the superintendent of 
instruction, Dr. Eugene May, to make this the best 
session in the short history of the Assembly. 

The special musical attractions include the 
Eastern Star Quartet, the Freeport Ladies’ Guitar 
and Mandolin Club, Claude Mattison Saner, a boy 
soprano, and William J. Hall, a tenor soloist. 


The fifth annual session of 
the Devil’s Lake Assembly 
New cottages 
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Lectures and entertainments will be given by Dr. 
George K. Morris, Dr. G. M. Brown, Hon. Edward 
Page Gaston, Dr. Eugene May, and Dr. E. C. 
Mason. 

Those desiring to pursue earnest study will 
receive instruction in music, art, 
and elocution. 

The interests of the C. L. S.C. 
will be furthered by talks and 
Round Tables which will culmi- 
nate in the exercises of Recog- 
nition Day, July 11, on which 
occasion Dr. G. M. Brown, field 
secretary of the C. L. S. C., 
will be the chief speaker. 
FRYEBURG, The fourteenth 

MAINE. annual session 
of the Northern New England 
Assembly, under the supervision 
of Mr. George D. Lindsay, who 
is both president and superin- 
tendent of opens 
July 28 and closes August 15. 

During the session circulars 
explaining the Chautauqua idea 
will be distributed and public appeals will be made 
in the interest of the C. L. S.C. The date of 
Recognition Day is August 11. 

Courses of illustrated lectures will be delivered 
by F. R. Roberson and the Rev. J. J. Lewis. Other 
lecturers are Dr. E. O. Hovey, Miss Charlotte 
Thorndike Sibley, Miss Isabel Graves, and the Rev. 
Under the direction of 
Festival 


instruction, 


Charles S. Cummings. 
Prof. Frederick Elmer Chapman the 
Orchestra, of Cambridge, Mass., will furnish music 
for the Assembly, and with the assistance of leading 
musical talent will render the cantata of “ Ruth.” 
Room has been made on the program for the 
celebration of special days, and the large number of 
departments of instruction shows that the director 
is able to keep the work fully abreast of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age. 
HEDDING, Many improvements have 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. been made on the grounds 


“STANDING ROOM ONLY.” 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


where the sessions of the Hedding Chautauqua 
Assembly will be held, July 27—-August 15. 

The Rev. W. Ramsden is the president and the 
Rev. O. S. Baketel the superintendent of in- 
struction. 


AMPHITHEATER, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


A theological institute is to be one of the de- 
Others are the 


partments of instruction this year. 
Sunday-school normal, art, French, cookery, kin- 


dergarten, and physical culture. 

Chaplain Milburn will be the chief speaker on 
Recognition Day, the date of which is August 13. 
ISLAND PARK, Recognition Day at the Island 

INDIANA. Park Assembly will be on Fri- 
day, August 7, when the Rev. G. M. Brown will 
address the graduates. 

Experienced instructors will have charge of the 
usual departments of instruction. 

Bishop W. X. Ninde, Gen. L. N. Walker, Dr. E. 
L. Eaton, Dr. Charles McMurray and Hon. L. J. 
Beauchamp are among the speakers to be present. 

Special features in the way of entertainments 
have been devised by the president and superin- 
tendent of instruction, the Revs. L. J. Naftzger and 
L. E. Prentiss. 








THE BOAT CREWS IN TRAINING, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y¥. 
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LAKESIDE, From the lecture platform at Lake- 

OHIO. side the following persons will 
speak: Prof. G. T. Frederick Wright, Louis Favour, 
Dr. John Potts, Mrs. J. C. Croly, F. R. Roberson, 
R. T. Stevenson, Dr. Eugene May, Prof. W. H. 
Leonard, George Lansing Taylor, Carl King, Rev. 
Levi Gilbert. 

The usual departments of class instruction will 
be continued, each being under the charge of 
experienced workers. 

A special agent of the C. L. S. C. will be 
present during the session, frequent Round Tables 
will meet, and the graduating exercises will be held 
on August 15. The Rev. George M. Brown will be 
the speaker on that day. 

LANCASTER, July 2gand August 6 are the dates 

OHIO. of the opening and the closing of 
the Lancaster Assembly. A new auditorium has 
been added to the Assembly buildings. 

A mere cursory glance at the list of entertainers 
gives satisfactory evidence that a rich treat is in 
A list of 
the lecturers contains among others the names of 
Bishop Vincent, the Rev. A. B. Leonard, D.D., Dr. 
Wilber F. Crafts, Bishop Fowler, the Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Governor Bushnell, Dr. D. H. Moore, Hon. 
Neal Dow, and Frank Beard. 

Music, which occupies a large place on the pro- 


store for those who visit this Assembly. 


gram, will be furnished by the Schumann Male 
Quartet, Shipp Brothers Hand Bell Ringers, Tyro- 
lean Troubadours, the Euterpean Ladies’ Quintet 
Orchestra, and others. 

The usual departments of class instruction will 
be conducted by the best instructors. 

C. L. S. C. work will receive its share of atten- 
tion, and on August 6, Recognition Day, Bishop 
Vincent will be present and deliver the annual 
address. 

The chief officers of the Assembly are Pres. C. 
H. Moore and Supt. Willis V. Dick. 
LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY. 
30 and continues in session until July ro. 


For the tenth summer the Ken- 
tucky Chautauqua meets on June 
The 
grounds have been greatly beautified since the last 
meeting. 

The office of president is held by Hiram Shaw 
and that of superintendent of instruction by Dr. W. 
L. Davidson. 

The daily work in the interests of the C. L. S. C. 
it is hoped will be productive of great results. July 
7 is the date of Recognition Day and the Rev. 
George M. Brown is to be the speaker. 

The usual departments of instruction will be 
inder the supervision of experienced workers. 

An unusually interesting session may be expected 
from the following names which appear on the 
program: Frank Beard, Senator Voorhees, Thomas 
H. Dinsmore, Dr. James Headley, Leon Vincent, 
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Jahu DeWitt Miller, the Old Homestead Quartet, 
and the Tyrolean Troubadours. 

Among the special features arranged for enter- 

tainment are a debate on the silver question and an 
oratorical contest in which the colleges of Ken- 
tucky may take part. 
LONG BEACH, A special C. L. S. C. secretary 
CALIFORNIA. will be in attendance every day 
at the Long Beach Assembly, which opens its sum- 
mer session July 13 and closes July 23. The last 
named date has been fixed for Recognition Day. 
The annual address before the graduating class 
will be delivered by Pres. S. H. Weller, D.D. 

The platform talent secured by the management 
includes the Rev. Dr. Charles Martin, Prof. A. J. 
Cook, the Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Elsa Hasse, Prof. 
A. J. McClatchie, Miss Addie Murphy, and Prof. C. 
S. Cornell. 

Unusual advantages are offered in the summer 
schools, of which Prof. A. J. Cook is superin- 
tendent. Owing to the location of the grounds 
near the seacoast and the well equipped laboratory 


ype 


A CHAUTAUQUA FISHERMAN’S CATCH OF MUSKELLUNGE. 


with which the school is supplied the department of 
marine zodlogy is exceptionally strong. Other 
departments of instruction are botany, entomology, 
physiology; literature, music, Bible study, history, 
pedagogy, elocution, and physical culture. 
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LONG PINE, From July 17 to July 28 the tenth 
NEBRASKA. | session of the Long Pine Assembly 
will continue. The arrangements for the popular 
program have not yet been completed but every 
possible effort will 
be made to make 
this a_ successful 
year in the history 
of the Assembly. 
The departments 
of instruction will be 
botany, geology, and 
The 


work 


Bible study. 
GS bh & < 
will be under the 
care of the state 
superintendent. 
MONONO LAKE, 
WISCONSIN. 
The Monono Lake 
Assembly continues 
in session ten days, 
from July 21 to 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


Daily Round Tables will add much to the con- 
stantly growing interest in the C. L. S. C. work. 
Rev. G. M. Brown will deliver the annual address on 
Recognition Day, August 21. 

MOUNTGRETNA 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

An extended pro- 
gram of lectures and 
entertainments has 
been prepared by the 
management of the 
Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua, which will 
hold its fifth session 
from July 8 to Au- 
gust 6 inclusive. 

With others who 
will appear upon the 
platform are F. R. 
Roberson, C. E. Bol- 
ton, Edward P. Gas- 
ton, John R. Reit- 
zell, E. E. Haupt, 
S. C. Schmucker, 





July 31. 
The departments 
of 


vided for the Assembly are Sunday-school normal 


instruction pro- 
and primary work. 

Engagements have been made with the following 
persons to appear on the lecture platform: Homer 
b. Sprague, Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, John G. 
Woolly, the Revs. Madison C. Peters, Anna Shaw, 
Charles F. Aked, Lieutenant Peary, and the Rev. 
Robert McIntyre. 

The usual exercises will be found on the program 
for Recognition Day, July 29. 

The offices of superintendent and president are 
held by the Rev. James A. Warden, D. D. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, 

MARYLAND. 
dent Baldwin have fixed August 5 as the date for 
opening the fifteenth meeting of the Mountain 


Superintendent Da- 


vidson and Presi- 


Chautauqua. The session will continue until Au- 


gust 25. 

A fine new Hall of Philosophy is one of the many 
additions which have recently been made to the 
Assembly property. 

Superior advantages are offered in the courses of 
instruction. Twenty different departments will be 
conducted by the ablest instructors from the best 
universities. 

The entertainers announced are Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Leon Vincent, Col. George 
Bain, Gen. Gordon, Charles Sprague Smith, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, and twenty others. 

The special entertainments will include music, 
G. A. R. Day with camp fire, and a Venetian night 
on the lake. 


THE HALL IN THE GROVE, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. E. E. Wagner, and 


M. H. Richards. 


A fine program has been arranged for Recognition 


Day, July 28. The outlook for the C. L. S. C. in 
the surrounding country is improving and much 
will be done to increase the interest in the work. 

In the educational work the musical department, 
under the direction of Mr. Frederick Reddall, will 
be especially attractive. Instruction will also be 
given in the ancient and modern languages, science, 
art, etc. 

The Rev. Theo. E. Schmauck is chancellor and 

Dr. Geo. B. Stewart, president. 
OCEAN CITY, The second day of the ninth 
NEW JERSEY. annual meeting of the Ocean 
City Assembly will be Recognition Day, which will 
close with a grand concert. 

The program for the two days’ session has not 
yet been completed, but a pleasant and profitable 
time may be expected. 

OCEAN GROVE, Round Tables, addresses, and 

NEW JERSEY. concerts will be a part of the 
entertainment especially for the members of the 
C. L. S. C. at the Ocean Grove Assembly. On 
Recognition Day, July 16, President Reed of Dick- 
inson College will deliver the address. 

In the summer school there will be classes in 
pedagogy, music, preparatory work, and Bible study. 

The speakers engaged are Bishop Andrews, Presi- 
dent Reed, Prof. Oliver G. J. Schodt, and Mr. S. 
C. K. Putnam. 

The principal officers of the Assembly association 
are the president, Dr. E. H. Stokes, and the superin- 
tendent of instruction, Dr. B. B. Loomis. 
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The Assembly will be held from July 6 to July 16. 

OCEAN PARK, Ocean Park Assembly will pre- 

MAINE. choice attractions 
the coming season. 

The Assembly proper will open July 27. The 
musical talent will be of high order, and the 
lecture platform will be occupied by some of 
the most eminent speakers of the day, such as 
Drs. Willits, Hubbard, Harrison, May, and Knee- 
land, James Logan Gordon, Prof. H. B. Davis, 
Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, Rev. Mary Traffarn 
Whitney, and Dr. Mary L. Farnum. A fine array 
of readers and impersonators will add variety to the 


sent many 


program. 

The departments of oratory, physical culture, art, 
and Bible study are to be directed by able instructors. 

Some of the most important days and conven- 
tions of the Assembly are as follows: C. L. S. C. 
Grand Rally, Recognition, Children’s Guild, Young 
People’s, Woman’s Council, Ocean Park Improve- 
ment, Y. M. C. A., and Temperance Days, with 
New England and Woman’s Conventions. 

All Chautauquans are especially invited to be 
present on Grand Rally Day (July 30) and Recog- 


nition Day. A delegate from any reading circle in 


New England will be entitled to free admission to 
all the exercises from July 27 to August 6, of which 
interesting Round Tables will be the prominent 


features. 
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The whole Assembly will close on August 26. 
OTTAWA, “This will be the musical year” is 
KANSAS. the announcement which President 
Milner and Superintendent Hurlbut make for the 
Ottawa Assembly. Prof. L. S. Leason will be in 
charge of the musical department. Mrs. J. Otis 
Huff, a contralto soloist, has already been engaged 
and others will be announced later. Some time 
during the season the oratorio of “The Messiah” 
will be rendered and a chorus of thirty ladies’ 
voices will be present throughout the session. 

Eleven departments of educational work are an- 
nounced, each’to be under the direction of able 
workers. 

Bishop Vincent will deliver the Recognition Day 
address June 22. 

The dates for opening and closing the Assembly 
are June 15 and June 26. 

PACIFIC GROVE, The principal 

CALIFORNIA. 
Assembly are the president, Rev. A. C. Hirst, D.D., 
and the superintendent of instruction, Rev. Thomas 


officers in 


charge of the Pacific Grove 


Filben. 

The program for the coming seventeenth session, 
July 8-21, is filled with good things along the line 
of lectures and musical and miscellaneous entertain- 
ments. 

On the list of speakers are the names of Susan 


B. Anthony, the Rev. Anna Shaw, Prof. E. H. 








pee 
hea: 


A VIEW FROM THE MODEL OF 





PALESTINE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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Griggs, Dr. F. H. Foster, Mrs. Dr. Buckel, Prof. 
Elmer E. Brown, and others. 
instruction are: 


The departments of botany, 


conchology, zodlogy, entomology, modern lan- 

guages, art, cookery, physical culture, and expression. 
The Recognition Day address will be delivered 

by the Rev. Eli McClish, D.D. 

ROCK RIVER, The Rock River Assembly will 


ILLINOIS. begin its ninth summer session 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


As in other popular Assemblies the departments 
of instruction offer several courses of study. 

Among those who will occupy the lecture plat- 
form are Prof. Florian Cajori, the Revs. A. B. Hyde, 
J. D. Drake, Frank T. Bayley, R. T. Cross, Hon. 
Platt Rogers, Prof. George Cannon, Jr., and Hon. 
C. M. Hobbs. 

A conference will be held in the interest of the 
C.L. S.C. and on Recognition Day, July 23, the 








GROUP OF FLOWER GIRLS OF THE RECOGNITION DAY PROCESSION, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


on July 14. The closing date is July 3o. 

Scientific and astronomical lectures will be de- 
livered and instruction given in elocution, voice cul- 
ture, kindergarten, physical culture, and Bible study. 

President Swensson, Prof. E. T. Nelson, Dr. E. 
L. Eaton, Lorada Taft, Dr. A. W. Lamar, the Revs. 
Sam Jones, Robert McIntyre, and N. D. Hillis are 
on the program. 

Recognition Day will be observed July 21 in the 
usual way, with Leon J. Beauchamp as orator. 

Through the efforts of President Krape and 
Superintendent Ott new features in the way of en- 
tertainments will be introduced. Among them are 
the morning lectures on science, art, and travel. 
Music, both vocal and instrumental, will give variety 
to this strong program. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, July 15-August 5 are the 
COLORADO. dates for the tenth ses- 
sion of the Rocky Mountain Assembly. 


Rev. Frank T. Bayley will be the orator. 

ROUND LAKE, Dr. William Griffin is president 
NEW YORK. of the Round Lake Assembly, 

which opens its next meeting July 27 and continues 
until August 15. 

Dr. Buttz, the Rev. S. F. Upham, Profs. J. C. 
Van Benschoten, Ismar J. Peritz, and W. G. Ward 
are among the speakers expected to be present. 

The C. L. S. C. Round Tables will be conducted 
by Mr. Marvin. The Recognition Day address will 
be delivered by the Rev. M. D. Jump. 

RUSTON, The Louisiana Chautauqua Assem- 
LOUISIANA. bly convenes for the fifth time dur- 
ing the coming summer. Six weeks, from July 1 to 
August 8, will be the length of the session. 

Many improvements in the way of class rooms, 
hotels, and cottages have been made and everything 
will be in readiness for work on the opening day. 

The educational departments will be presided 





OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


over by the following faculty: Profs. C. E. Byrd, 
W.R. Dodson, James B. Aswell, C. K. Crawford, 
J. E. Keeny, Chas. 
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versity announces that the Silver Lake Assembly 
will be in session from July 27 to August 20. 
The _ platform 





Grant Shaffer 
N. C. Robin- 
son, Mary E. Land, 
Miss Barclay, and 
Mme. E. Lejeune. 

Lecturers of na- 
tional reputation 
will be in attend- 
ance and among 
those already an- 
nounced are Dr. T. 
DeWitt Talmage, 
the Rev. Sam P. 


talent engaged is 
of the _ highest 
order. The list of 
speakers contains 
the names of Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, 
Bishop Fowler, 
Theodore Roose- 
velt, Governor 
Morton, Russell 
H. Conwell, John 
Wanamaker, and 
others. 





Jones, and Dr. H. 
M. DuBose, who 
is to deliver the 
address on Recognition Day, which will be July 16. 
SEDALIA, The minister's hour is a new feature 
MISSOURI. of the coming session of the Missouri 
State Assembly. 

Several courses of lectures will be given during 
the session by some of the best platform orators. 
Among the names announced are Mr. C. E. Bolton, 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Prof. W. A. Scott, and Dr. 
W. A. Quayle. One hour a day in the program 
will be used by the W. C. T. U., which organiza- 
tion will furnish several eminent speakers. 

C. L. S. C. work will receive new impetus from 
the Rallying Day, June 27, and the exercises of 
Recognition Day, July 3. The field secretary of 
the C. L. S. C., the Rev. G. M. Brown, and Prof. 
W. A. Scott will be the speakers. 

The Assembly, which opens June 26, will close 


A COTTAGE IN WINTER TIME, 


Daily Round 
Tables in the in- 
terest of the 
C. L. S. C. will be conducted by Arthur Marvin 
from July 27 to August 7. August 1 is the date of 
Recognition Day and Bishop Fowler will be the 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


speaker. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
for the New England Chautauqua Sunday-School 
Assembly are: Bible normal, the Rev. J. L. Hurl- 
but, D.D.,_ instructor; Sunday-school normal, 
directed by Prof. George W. Pease; music, taught 
by Prof. Charles E. Boyd; C. L. S. C., directed by 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut; New Testament Greek, Dean 
Alfred A. Wright, D.D., instructor. Special atten- 
tion will also be given to temperance, the art of 


The departments of 
instruction arranged 


photography, and literature. 
The Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., will deliver 
the annual address on Recognition Day, July 30. 
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WAND DRILL IN THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION, SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, CHAUTAUQUA, 


N. Y. 


with a grand Fourth of July celebration, for which Class reunions, camp fires, and daily Round Tables 


extensive preparations are being made. 


will be interesting features of this branch of the 


SILVER LAKE, The calendar of the Silver Lake Assembly work. 


NEW YORK. Assembly and Summer Uni- 


The season continues from July 20 to August 1. 
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SPIRIT LAKE, 
IOWA. 
meeting. July 2-17 are the dates. 
On July 6, Recognition Day, Miss Kate Kimball 
is to deliver the address to the graduating class. 
The general program contains the names of 
General Gordon, Dr. Gunsaulus, Bishop Fowler, 
Rev. McIntyre, and 


This summer the Spirit Lake 
Assembly will hold its fourth 


Congressman Dolliver, the 
Booker T. Washington. 
TABLE ROCK, The first session of the Table 

NEBRASKA. Rock Assembly will open July 1 
and continue until July 14. 

The principal officers are president, R. P. Jen- 
nings, and superintendent of instruction, the Rev. 
John Gallagher. 

The grounds are described as being very pic- 
turesque in their surroundings and great prepara- 
tions have been made for a grand, successful 
meeting. 

Already arrangements have been made for several 
departments of instruction. They are the minis- 
terial institute, young travelers’ class, C. L. S.C. 
Round Table, W. C. T. U. School of Methods, 
Bible normal, and music. 

Music, lectures, and entertainments are announced 
as being a part of the general program. 

July 11 is the date of Recognition Day. 
TALLADEGA, The Alabama Chautauqua As- 

ALABAMA. sembly, under the management 
of the Rev. S. P. West, will hold its third annual 
session from July 2 to July 26. A new building 
has been erected since the last session and the 
prospects are good for an interesting meeting. 

On the list of those who will appear on the plat- 
form are the Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage, Sam Jones, the Rev. Charles 
Lane, Miss Belle Kearney, F. W. Parker, Johu J. 
Lafferty, Mrs. Francis Parker, the Arion Ladies’ 


the following names: 


Quartet, and the Tyrolean Troubadours. 

Classes will be instructed in elocution, art, kinder- 
garten, music, languages, and physical culture. 

July 14 has been chosen as Recognition Day. 

VIROQUA, From August 16 to August 20 
WISCONSIN. inclusive the Viroqua Assembly 
will hold its second summer session. 

Interesting programs have been prepared for the 
following special days: Wisconsin Day, Patriots’ 
Day, Young People’s Day. 

On Recognition Day, August 20, Judge Graves 


will be the chief speaker. There will be the usual 


processions, passing through the Golden Gate, and 


essays by the graduates, followed by the awarding 
of diplomas. 

Mrs. Marguerite Craig Knowles and Dr. J. C. 
Freeman are two of the entertainers on the pro- 
gram. 

Political science and Scandinavian and English 
literature are subjects which will be taught by com- 
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petent instructors in the educational department. 

WASECA, Pres. E. P. Robertson and Supt. 
MINNESOTA. _H. C. Jennings are the officers in 
charge of the twelfth meeting of the Waseca As- 
sembly, which opens July 3 and closes July 23. 

Bishops Fowler and Fitzgerald, Miss Kimball, 
the Revs. Sam Jones, C. A. Crane, and Robert Mc- 
Intyre, and W. H. Dana are among those who will 
speak from the lecture platform. 

The department of instruction includes music, lan- 
guages, elocution, athletics, Epwerth League train- 
ing school, and Sunday-school work. 

Miss..Kate F. Kimball will address the gradu- 
ates on Recognition Day, July 16. 

WATERLOO, The next session of the Waterloo 

IOWA. Assembly will complete the fifth 
year of its existence. It will continue in session 
from June 25 to July Io. 

Among the lecturers are the names of Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, Prof. E. B. Baldwin, Mrs. Mary French- 
Sheldon, Booker T. Washington, and Dr. Robert 
McIntyre. 

The conductors of department work are Mrs. A. 
E. Shipley, Women’s Council and C. L. S.C. Round 
Table; Prof. J. B. Steere, sociology; Prof. J. W 
Ruggles, music; Dr. F. M. Rule, Bible study ; Supt. 
C. E. Shelton, young people; Mrs. Carrie R. Bald 
win, elocution and physical culture. 

The Recognition Day addresses will be made by 
Miss Kate Kimball and Dr. Robert McIntyre. 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY, 

OREGON. 
is largely the cause of the remarkable success of the 
Willamette Valley Assembly. A new auditorium, 
electric lights, waterworks, and electric motor are 


The characteristic 
western enterprise 


among the improvements on the grounds. 

The best possible talent will have in charge the 
departments of instruction, which include music, 
American history, elocution, chemistry, physical cul 
ture, Bible study, junior Bible study, and W.C.T.U. 
School of Methods. 

The popular program combines recitals, stereop 
ticon entertainments, games, athletics, illuminations, 
and lectures. 

On Recognition Day, July 16, the Rev. Selah 
Brown will be the orator. 

WINFIELD, Pres. P. H. Albright and Supt. J. ¢ 

KANSAS. Miller are the leading officers for 
the tenth session of the Winfield Assembly, which 
opens June 16 and closes June 26. 

Bishop Vincent will address the class on Recog 
nition Day, June 19, 

In the summer school able instructors will con- 
duct the work. 

On the list of lecturers are the following names: 
Robert Nourse, Bishop Vincent, General Jordan, 
Dr. Sweeney, the Rev. W. H. Willett, the Rev. 
Robert McIntyre, Prof. Meyer and Miss Stetson. 








